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HORACE  GREELEY,  PRINTER 

Reproduced  from  a woodcut  executed  by  Waud  in  1854.  It  shows  Mr.  Greeley  in  his  “ old  white  coat.” 
When  only  six  years  old,  Horace  Greeley  declared  that  he  was  going  to  be  a printer.  In  spite  of  many 
obstacles,  he  stuck  to  that  resolution.  He  established  in  “ The  New  York  Tribune,”  the  most  powerful 
newspaper  of  his  day.  It  was  famous  also  for  being  the  best  printed  newspaper  in  America. 
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"Here  Are  Men  Who  Love  Fine  Printing 
and  Who  Know  How  to  Produce  It" 


THERE  seems  to  be  a force  of  grav- 
ity in  the  printing  business  that  is 
constantly  pulling  down  the  qual- 
ity of  work.  Records  have  been  kept 
of  many  annual  booklet  and  catalog 
jobs  that  prove  that  this  is  so.  The  first 
time  the  book  is  issued  it  is  illustrated 
by  some  famous  artist,  and  the  engrav- 
ings are  the  very  best  that  possibly  can 
be  secured.  It  is  printed  in  several 
colors  on  the  highest  grade  of  enameled 
and  cover  paper. 

But  with  the  second  or  third  edition 
the  work  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  original  printer  and  placed  in  the 
competitive  market.  Then  the  quality 
begins  to  deteriorate.  The  engravings, 
paper  and  printing  are  not  nearly  as 
good  as  in  the  first  edition.  After  an- 
other year  or  so  the  life  and  character 
are  all  gone  in  that  particular  job.  It 
is  illustrated  with  ordinary  commercial 
halftones  and  printed  on  the  lowest- 
priced  paper.  What  was  once  a notably 
fine  booklet  or  catalog  becomes  a cheap 
and  ineffective  piece  of  literature.  Soon 
it  will  be  discontinued,  and  will  dis- 
appear from  the  realm  of  printed  things. 
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Some  high-grade,  creative  printer  will 
happen  along  in  years  to  come  and  will 
revive  this  printing  job.  His  specifica- 
tions will  include  illustrations,  engrav- 
ings, paper  and  printing,  all  the  very 
best  that  can  be  secured,  regardless  of 
expense.  He  will  quote  no  prices.  He 
will  give  only  an  outside,  rough  esti- 
mate of  probable  cost. 

"A  competition  for  cheapness  and  not 
for  excellence  of  workmanship  is  the 
most  frequent  and  certain  cause  of 
rapid  decay  of  arts  and  manufactures,” 
says  Ruskin.  This  " competition  for 
cheapness  ” in  the  printing  business  is 
a matter  of  vital  concern  to  every 
printer  and  paper  manufacturer.  Con- 
stant effort  in  advertising  and  seUing 
must  be  made  to  combat  it.  The  value  of 
good  printing  can  be  demonstrated.  The 
advertising  of  printer  and  paper  manu- 
facturer should  be  a convincing  demon- 
stration of  the  worth  of  quality.  It  should 
prove  its  own  case.  Its  sincerity  and 
character  should  inspire  the  same 
thought  in  the  minds  of  all  who  receive 
it  — ” Here  are  men  who  love  fine  print- 
ing and  who  know  how  to  produce  it.” 
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The  Purple  Sexagon 

T^HE  Purple  Sexagon,  like  its  companion  the  Golden  Section,  is  a geometric  system  of  design  that  may  be  used  to  produce 
a newspaper  page  of  100  per  cent  efficiency.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  man  who  laid  out  this  page  to  be  an  art  school 
graduate,  or  a student  in  any  of  the  fancy  classes  for  " advertising  typographers.”  With  a very  slight  knowledge  of  com- 
mon school  geometry  he  was  able  to  make  a design  that  would  vex  the  proudest  " typographer.”  This  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  democratic  character  of  the  new  systems  of  design.  For  full  explanation  of  how  the  principles  of  the  Purple  Sexagon 
were  applied  in  designing  this  front  page  of  a newspaper,  see  page  7 in  Mr.  Dwiggins’  article. 
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Standardized  Art 

A Movement  Towards  Quantity  Production 

How  the  Slide-Rule  Has  Enabled  Art-Services  to  Turn  Out  a Standardized 
Product  — Formulas  That  Cannot  Fail — The  Artist  Can  Now  Be  Made 
80  Per  Cent  Productive  — A Discussion  of  the 
Latest  Systems  — by  W.  A.  DwiGGINS. 


JHVH  when  he  had  finished  the  remoter  sys- 
tems of  the  Pleiades  undertook  next  to  or- 
ganize the  region  of  the  Sun.  He  worked 
comfortably  at  this  simple  task,  sifting  the  chaos 
and  modeling  into  spheres  certain  gouts  of  the  neb- 
ulous stuff.  He  had  worked  for  three  days. 

On  this  evening,  as  he  sat  contemplating  the 
growing  design  with  satisfaction,  Lucifer  hastened 
up  to  him. 

“I  am  glad  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  at 
just  this  stage  of  the  proceedings ,”  Lucifer  began 
in  his  assertive  way,  “because  there  are  certain 
points  about  this  kind  of  thing  that  I have  wanted 
to  discuss  with  you  for  a long  time.” 

JHVH,  a trifle  bored,  and  reasonably  preoccu- 
pied, expressed  himself  as  willing  to  elucidate 
such  points  as  Lucifer  might  desire  to  examine. 

“It  is  the  system  of  design  you  use  that  I have 
been  thinking  about,”  said  Lucifer.  “Without 
wishing  to  seem  at  all  critical  of  the  many  very 
successful  contrivances  with  which  you  have  fur- 
nished heaven,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  are 
certain  improvements  in  the  technique  that  might 
be  suggested.  Would  it  be  out  of  place  if  I should 
say  quite  frankly  that  some  of  these  planetary 
mechanisms  seem  to  me  to  lack  a certain  nicety  of 
aesthetic  adjustment?” 

A comment  of  this  kind  was  characteristic  of 
Lucifer.  He  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  criticising 
an  undertaking  at  just  the  moment  when  it  needed 
to  be  let  alone. 

“Now  this  present  job  illustrates  just  what  I 
mean,”  continued  the  archangel.  “Here  you  have 
spaced  off  your  Light  and  Darkness  into  two  ex- 


actly equal  areas.  Isn’t  that  inclined  to  make  a 
rather  heavy  and  uninteresting  pattern?  And 
these  orbits  of  these  globes!  Hoiv  did  you  arrive 
at  the  distances  between  them?  Isn’t  it  — I speak 
in  all  humility  — Is  it  not  done  rather  hit  or 
missr 

JHVH  regarded  him  calmly,  and  said  nothing. 

“ What  1 am  getting  at  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
certain  basic  laws  governing  this  kind  of  design  — 
rules  that  I have  worked  out  from  measurements 
of  old  suns.  You  can’t  get  around  them,  and  if 
you  ignore  them  your  work  loses  by  it.  Don’t  you 
think  so?  And  moreover  they  reduce  the  whole 
thing  to  a safe  and  logical  basis,  so  that  you  can’t 
go  wrong.  They  prevent  that  occasional  small 
error  of  taste  that  seems  to  me  to  detract  from  the 
full  success  of  some  of  your  earlier  work.” 

There  was  a contemplative  pause.  Then  JHVH 
asked  — “From  measurements  of  old  suns?” 

“I  measured  a great  many  of  them  and  the  uni- 
formity with  which  the  formulas  fitted  was  a de- 
lightful demonstration.” 

JHVH’s  gaze  passed  beyond  the  archangel  — 
into  the  depths  of  the  coagulating  vortex. 

“I  made  your  suns,”  said  JHVH. 

AN  unforeseen  consequence  of  the  development 
of  modern  merchandising  has  been  the  de- 
pendence of  that  science  upon  the  co-operation  of 
Art.  So  closely  knit  together  have  the  two  become 
that  any  modification  of  the  one  has  produced  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  other. 

It  happens,  therefore,  that  the  whole  advertising 
world  is  bound  to  be  affected  by  a series  of  discov- 
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eries  that  have  been  made  recently  in  the  realm  of 
aesthetics.  These  discoveries,  simply  stated,  are 
to  the  effect  that  Art  is  not  the  mystery  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  but  is  a process  easily  comprehended 
and  applied.  A rigid  application  of  scientific 
methods  of  research  enabled  the  men  who  have 
uncovered  these  facts  to  arrive  at  the  ultimate  basic 
formulas  of  the  art  process,  and  to  construct  on 
these  formulas  a system  not  only  of  criticism  but^ 
of  creation. 

A simplification  of  so  broad  a scope  will  neces- 
sarily change  the  whole  technique  of  art,  and, 
consequently  — through  advertising  — will  have 
large  results  in  the  merchandising  field.  Just  what 
this  will  mean  to  the  business  world  cannot  be 
foreseen  in  its  entirety.  There  are  beginnings,  how- 
ever, that  are  of  the  utmost  significance. 

The  whole  function  of  merchandising  leans  very 
heavily  upon  the  advertising  expert  — and  the  ex- 
pert in  his  turn  has  come  to  depend  to  an  unfore- 
seen extent  upon  the  artist.  The  new  science  of 
art  puts  that  commodity  thoroughly  within  the 
grasp  of  the  advertising  expert.  For  the  first  time 
he  is  able  to  get  the  whole  question  down  to  a nego- 
tiable basis.  He  can  be  sure  at  last  that  the  art 
he  pays  for  is  real  art,  because  he  can  measure  it. 
There  have  been  rules  put  into  his  hands  that 
enable  him  to  apply  absolutely  trustworthy  tests. 

The  artist  himself  has  been  benefited  by  the 
new  formulas.  His  work  has  been  speeded  up  to 
an  appreciable  extent.  It  should  never  have  been 
necessary  for  him  to  take  such  time-consuming 
pains.  Had  he  known  enough  to  manipulate  cer- 
tain combinations  of  numbers  he  could,  at  any 
time,  have  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  let  the  add- 
ing machine  do  it.  He  knows  this  now,  and  by 
adding  to  his  machine  equipment  has  been  able  to 
more  than  quadruple  his  output. 

Can  you  construct  art  with  a slide-rule?  Ham- 
bidge  says  you  can.  Stephen  Pepper  says  you  can. 
Singleton  says  you  can. 

Equipped  with  an  abacus  the  unevenly-inspired 
may  now  hope  to  cover  up  his  bare  spots  with 
computations.  The  ratio  3:5,  properly  worked. 
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will  do  a lot  that  used  to  be  done  by  very  nice 
scheming. 

With  Freud  loose  in  the  world  this  strange  ex- 
citement called  art  could  not  hope  to  keep  out  of 
the  dissecting  room  very  much  longer.  It  was  on 
the  cards  that  it  should  be  pretty  thoroughly 
looked  into  as  soon  as  religion  and  love  and  those 
things  had  been  disposed  of  — there  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  why  even  the  fastidious  should  be 
shocked  by  finding  it  cut  up  and  packed  into  jars. 

Art  has  given  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  to 
the  investigators.  It  ivas  a desperate  job  to  get  it 
to  the  point  where  ether  could  be  administered. 
But  they  did  it.  And  dissected  the  cadaver. 

THESE  late  aesthetic  discoveries  — like  all  great 
discoveries  — have  been  the  work  of  several  men 
working  more  or  less  independently.  The  formu- 
las cannot  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  any  single 
flash  of  illumination.  Rather  they  are  the  distil- 
late of  a large  body  of  observation  that  has  been 
in  being  for  centuries. 

The  operation  of  these  formulas  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  world  of  graphic  art  through  the 
writing  of  Hambidge  and  others.  Mr.  Hambidge 
has  devised  a system  for  determining  space  pro- 
portions. He  measured  a great  many  Greek  de- 
signs and  found  that  there  are  ratios  in  them  that 
would  appear  to  have  been  derived  by  the  Greeks 
from  measurements  of  growing  things.  He  calls 
his  system  Dynamic  Symmetry. 

In  the  printing  journals  Singleton  has  elabo- 
rately presented  the  Golden  Section  and  the  Golden 
Pentagon  — applications  to  aesthetics  of  the  geo- 
metric principle  of  extreme  and  mean  proportion. 

* * * * 

One  of  our  great  newspaper  publishers  is  now 
making  use  of  an  aesthetic  space-system  based 
upon  the  Purple  Sexagon.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  follow  through  an  application  of  this  system  to 
newspaper  make-up.  In  the  example  illustrated 
the  make-up  man  began  his  analysis  by  fixing  the 
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A plate  from  P'uterschein’s  “Formenschatz  Typographique’ 
showing  the  application  of  the  Three  Point  System  to  the 
design  of  an  Anatolian  milk-ticket. 


place  of  the  most  important  line  on  the  page,  the 
line  CD.  He  then  located  the  point  J, — the  begin- 
ning of  his  most  sensational  scare-head;  and  with 
C as  a center  and  CJ  as  a radius  struck  the  arc  JF. 
This  gave  him  the  line  CF,  upon  which  to  hang  his 
advertisements,  also  the  important  point  T,  at  its 
center.  He  now  measured  from  T to  the  strong 
point  in  the  heading,  M — the  beginning  of  the 
most  important  word.  This  line,  TM,  gave  him 
the  diameter  of  his  great  circle  which  he  described 
with  P as  a center.  The  point  F — marking  a 
mean  proportion  in  the  line  DH  — one  of  the 
meanest  proportions  the  typographic  expert  has  to 
contend  with  — locates  for  him  a line  FB  that  is 
an  important  base  line  for  his  next  step,  the  con- 
struction of  the  star  BUMART.  The  intersecting 
triangles  of  this  star  mark  off  the  Purple  Sexagon 
XESLIK  within  which  will  transpire  the  tragedy 
that  is  to  be  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  page. 

A system  involving  three  dimensions  has  been 
invented  by  H.  Piiterschein.  An  illustration  is 


given  of  the  application  of  this  system  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  a title-page. 

These  systems  are  enjoying  an  enormous  vogue 
in  the  studios  and  technical  journals.  They  are 
sure  fire.  They  are  fool  proof.  They  dispense 
with  any  need  of  originality  — with  any  exercise 
of  aesthetic  judgment.  They  insure  a standardized 
product.  They  eliminate  the  novel  and  unusual. 
They  provide  against  those  unfortunate  breaks  into 
a new  field  that  so  disconcert  the  art  director. 
They  work  for  uniformity.  They  are  deservedly 
popular.  So  far  as  the  artist  is  concerned  they  are 
open  to  criticism  upon  one  point  only  — they  don’t 
mean  anything. 

There  were  stars  before  there  were  astronomers. 
Newton  uncovered  the  reasons  for  the  paths  of 
the  planets,  — but  the  planets  were  in  motion  some 
years  before  that. 

THE  human  product  called  Art  is  the  result 
of  an  impulse  that  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind. This  impulse  was  imbedded  in  man  by  the 
same  set  of  circumstances  that  produced  the 
rythmical  arrangement  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  the 
ratios  of  shell  forms  — all  the  natural  things  from 
which  the  Greeks  derived  their  Hambidgian  for- 
mulas. It  is  present  in  all  human  kind  and  has 
been  from  the  beginning.  Undoubtedly  it  has  been 
overlaid  and  dulled  in  certain  races. 

The  processes  of  this  impulse  to  produce  art  — 
common  to  all  mankind  — are  as  unchartable,  at 
the  present  state  of  the  world’s  knowledge,  as  are 
the  impulses  that  lead  a sunflower  to  arrange  the 
florets  of  its  disk  in  an  invariable  order.  It  may 
at  some  time  be  within  the  ability  of  science  to  say 
just  why  and  how  plants  do  so  arrange  their  buds 
— just  what  the  machinery  of  life  is.  Until  that 
time  shall  come  the  impulse  to  make  Art  will 
share  their  secret  with  all  the  motions  of  life. 

The  art  impulse  was  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
man  before  he  was  man  — and  it  is  the  same  stuff 
that  trees  grow  with.  This  is  clearly  a Vitalist 
theory.  It  is  as  clearly  a denial  of  the  postulates 
of  the  Intellectual  Art,  so  called,  — that  art  is  a 
matter  to  be  formulated  and  controlled  by  logic, 
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and  that  it  can  at  this  present  time  he  reduced  to  a 
scientific  system.  The  living  art  had  a start  of 
several  myriads  of  years  over  its  intellectualist 
competitors. 

Now,  there  is  a distinction  to  be  made  between 
the  prime  impulse  — the  flame  that  fires  the  mine 
— and  the  processes  that  follow.  But  it  will  be 
evidenced  by  any  artist  that  the  prime  impulse 
carries  over  very  far  into  the  processes  themselves. 
The  processes  — the  machinery  of  judgment, 
method,  manual  execution  — succeed  only  as  they 
are  pressed  along  by  the  voltage  of  the  prime  im- 
pulse. When  that  voltage  sags,  the  process,  as  an 
art,  is  at  an  end.  Is  it  conceivable  to  any  artist 
who  is  the  least  aware  of  the  way  his  mind  works 
in  these  matters  — is  it  conceivable  that  at  any 
moment  of  the  process  mechanical  formulas  could 
be  injected  without  stopping  the  current  alto- 
gether? It  is  inconceivable. 

The  process  of  design  must  be,  to  a large  extent, 
subconscious  — and  speedy.  It  is  like  a ball- 
player’s action,  into  which  enter  judgment  and  cal- 
culation — but  automatically.  The  angle  of  inci- 
dence of  the  path  of  the  ball,  and  the  distance 
away  of  the  thrower  thereof,  are  not  customarily 
measured  with  tape-line  and  theodolite.  The  thing 
goes  faster  than  that. 

But  the  voltage  does  sag.  To  work  at  various 
times,  without  the  aid  of  the  prime  impulse,  is  the 
unfortunate  necessity  of  many  laborers  in  the  ap- 
plied arts.  Then,  perhaps,  the  formulas  can  be 
applied,  and  save  the  product  from  being  alto- 
gether crude  and  graceless.  There  is  another  use- 
ful function  for  the  formulas, — to  plot  out  the 
path  that  the  impulse  took  in  making  a work  of 
art,  after  it  has  been  made. 

BUT  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  Greeks?  Their 
designs  are  there  in  the  museums  — and  are  in- 
controvertibly  great  art.  And  when  Mr.  Hambidge 
lays  on  top  of  them  his  grid  of  lines,  the  corre- 
spondence between  his  geometry  and  their  pro- 
portions is  astounding.  We  are  forced  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  Greek  designers  to  use 
mathematical  devices.  One  wonders  if  the  style- 
makers  among  them  did. 


- 

A sidelight  on  this  question  is  provided  by  a re- 
mark of  Mr.  Singleton’s.  Mr.  Singleton  says  that 
one  eminent  modern  typographer  very  often 
schemes  his  pages  in  conformity  with  Singleton’s 
system,  and  that  another  almost  invariably  does 
so  — and  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  neither  of 
these  men  works  consciously  by  any  mathematical 
system  whatever.  They  do  work  to  an  end  that 
embodies  the  same  rythms  and  proportions  that 
Mr.  Hambidge  discovers  in  the  sunflower.  What 
can  you  say  about  these  men  except  that  they  work 
in  very  close  sympathy  with  the  rythms  that  inform 
art  and  life? 

But  the  corollary  to  Mr.  Singleton’s  statement? 
Can  one  with  his  system  produce  designs  that  are 
on  a parity  with  the  designs  of  these  two  typogra- 
phers? If  he  is  as  great  an  artist,  yes.  And  that 
is  the  nub  of  the  whole  question.  The  entire  im- 
port of  the  phrase,  “as  great  an  artist,”  brushes 
aside  systems  and  formulas  as  things  of  very  little 
moment  — and  leaves  the  man  to  be  assessed  solely 
on  the  ground  of  the  vigor  and  the  clarity  of  his 
original  inspiration. 


Paper  Most  Important  Factor 
in  Printing 

Writing  paper  is  the  most  personal  way  that 
paper  appeals  to  and  takes  the  attention  of  all  of 
us.  The  individual  is  a buyer  of  paper  as  writing 
paper.  No  other  use  of  paper  can  draw  our  criti- 
cism or  our  approval  — even  though  sub-con- 
sciously  — as  can  “letter”  paper.  Most  business 
men  know  that  a high  class  expensive  letter  head 
properly  printed  is  a profitable  investment.  The 
comparison  between  a well-dressed  salesman  and 
a successful,  impressive  letter  head  is  so  fittingly 
appropriate  that  it  has  been  worn  out  and  worked 
to  death  as  a selling  argument  by  almost  every 
paper-maker  and  dealer.  Without  doubt,  the  most 
important  factor  in  satisfactory  stationery  is  the 
quality  of  the  paper.  Paper  that  is  flimsy,  soft 
and  poorly  colored  — or  paper  that  lacks  strength, 
character,  and  uniformity  in  thickness,  does  not 
make  satisfactory  stationery.  “South  African 
Printer  and  Stationer.” 
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Pullman  Company’s 


A traveling  auditor  cleans  up  today's 
confidential  reports  in  his  room  and 
starts  m fresh  tomorrow. 


Confidential  Reports 


“Our  traveling  auditors  vi3it  all  the  large 
tides  of  this  continent,  making  special  ir.vc- 
tigations. 

“Confidential  reports  are  necessary,  but 
can  hardly  be  dictated  to  company  stenog- 
raphers in  the  various  cities. 

"Corona  Folding  Typewriters  for  the 
past  6 years  have  enabled  our  men  to  write 
up  their  reports  in  the  time  otherwise  wasted, 
and  have  given  the  office  clear,  typewritten 
reports  that  lessen  mistakes  and  save  time 
and  patience. 

"Geo.  M Doe,  one  of  our  men.  says  that 
he  was  tired  of  standing  in  line  for  a public 
stenographer,  and  enjoys  cleaning  up  each 
day  s work  with  his  Corona  m half  the  time 
in  the  quiet  of  his  own  room  and  starting  out 
each  day  fresh'.’’ 


Better  letters  increase  salesmen’s  re- 
sults. made  possible  by  portable  type- 
writers that  produce  neater,  more 
effective  and  readable  letters 


Pillshury’s  Salesmen’s  Letters 


’Big  results  arc.  of  course,  the  aim  of  every 
live-wire  salesman.  To  get  the  business  per- 
sonal calls,  aitbo  absolutely  essential,  must 
be  supplemented  at  times  with  letter*. 
Those  letters  to  accomplish  their  purpc&e 
must  be  elective — they  must  have  punch, 
emphasis  and  snap — something  exceedingly 
difficult  to  attain  tn  a hand-written  letter 
because  of  poor  writing,  neglected  para- 
graphing and  punctuation  and  the  seeming 
lengthirurss 

' Therefore  some  of  our  salesmen  use  the 
Corona  typewriter  to  write  their  letters  because  it 
r»  easy  to  carry  with  them  (weigh*  about  six 
pound*),  it  i*  simple  to  operate  can  be  used  any- 
where and  pir-iucet-  a -ood  letter  similar  to  the 
typewritten  letter*  turned  out  at  oor  office 

Ther  writ*  letter*  lo  customer!,  proepective  onto- 


De  Laval’s 


Typewritten  reports  from  traveling 
supervisors  that  savetime,  eliminate  er- 
rors and  have  business  9nap  made  pos- 
sible with  portable  folding  typewriters. 


Supervisor’s  Reports 


"Long  hand  reports  and  letters  from  some  of 
our  road  men  proved  unsatisfactory— too 
much  time  was  consumed  in  reading  them — 
the  chance  for  error  was  high— they  lacked 
business  snap  and  neatness  and  when  more 
than  one  copy  was  desired  it  was  necessary 
to  recopy  the  entire  report 

"To  meet  the  situation,  we  equipped 
some  of  our  traveling  supervisors  and  special 
representatives  with  Corona  Typewriters 
These  machines  are  bo\h  light  and  efficient 
fold  up  and  are  enclosed  in  a handy  carrying 
case. 

“Our  supervisor*  »nd  special  representative* 
furnish  us  with  complete  and  numerous  report* 
while  on  'rip*  If  they  were  to  write  tbe»e  out  long 
Hand  the  reports  would  naturally  lack  completeness 
Typewriting  '*  not  only  conducive  to  brevity  bui  to 
cleamci*  of  thought 

“The  men  who  u*e  the  machine*  sre  thorough- 
ly pleated  and  think  well  of  them— and  it  U a d«i- 


Hot  Point’s  Efficient  Selling 


Reducing  friction,  increasing  sales, 
improving  follow-ups  and  saving 
money  with  portable  typewriters. 


"For  the  last  5 year*  all  our  ry  talesmen 
have  been  required  to  ute  Corona  Folding  Type- 
writers. All  do  it  gladly-  'Ceroru  typing'  re- 
duce* ulc*rruri -office  fnruon  and  increa^s  results, 
tor  clerk,  can  readily  lollow  what  is  plainly  t)ped, 
whrrca-i  being  human  they  will  fad  to  note  illegible 
handwritten  requests  and  dan 

’’Four  people  on  an  atexage  read  each  report, 
their  tone  being  worth  from  joe  to  Si  so  per  hour, 
and  we  feel  wire  that  the  saving  in  tune  alone 
• again 


> pay  for  the  Coronaj 


'Our  b*»  m*t*  Uib on 


'fpe-  •’  irpMU  uvj 


o.  rher  keep  artnes  for  thru  m 


Packard  Motor's 


District  representatives  are  enabled 
to  make  better  reports,  retain  carbon 
copies  for  their  files,  and  utilize  waste 
time  with  portable  typewriters. 


Traveler’s  Reports 


"One  ot  our  district  representatives  when  in 
the  office  couldn't  get  a stenographer  to  take 
his  reports  soon  enough,  and  remarked:  'If 
l just  had  a Corona  Folding  Typewriter  I’d 
type  my  own  reports  !* 

"That  started  it — now  the  other  district 
representatives  have  followed  his  example 
and  carry  their  Coronas  wherever  they  go. 

"Their  reports  never  before  were  so 
neat,  concise,  easily  read  and  unmistakable 
— thus  saving  time  and  errors  in  the  office. 

“Carbon  copies  of  reports  sent  the  of- 
fice, and  letters  and  memos  written  on  the 
trip  help  them  keep  important  matters 
straight!  and  insure  the  proper  co-operation 
of  the  Home  Office  m follow-up  matters. 

"They  utilize  waste  time  profitably  by 
using  the  little  machines  in  hotels  and 
Pullmans.’' 


Alex.  Hamilton’s 


Saving  selling  time,  public  stenog- 
rapher's fees  and  inconvenience  by 
the  use  of  portable  typewriters. 


Salesmen’s  Reports 

John  G Jones.  SJ«  end  Aistrlttmt  .'law 
AhionJct  tlomikn  IruhluSc  .Vcic  Vert.  wy». 

’ At  the  suggestion  of  our  salesmen  we  made 
Corona  typewriters  our  quota  prizes  in  1914. 
and  because  of  the  unanimous  satisfaction 
with  them,  again  in  1917.  with  an  even  bette*- 
result. 

"Beside  the  allurement  of  owning  a 
typewriter  and  the  pride  of  their  names  en- 
graved on  silver  plates  on  the  machines,  the 
salesmen  realized  that  the  Corona  would 
save  them  precious  selling  time,  and  would 
make  for  speedier,  neater,  more  busmess-bke 
letters  and  a better  impression  on  the  pros- 
pects who  receive  them 

“On  our  side  of  the  bargain,  there  is  tbe  ad- 
vintage  to  the  house  of  these  better  talesmen's  tet- 
ter*. and  tbt  tune  uns;  that  comes  from  typed. 
e*nly -read  daily  lepcet*.  The  SO-tent  piece*  that 
ro.t  into  many  dollars  are  no  longer  paid  to  public 
stenographers. 

'Report  blanks  sent  them  by  tbe  home  cffUe 
bv  *Tu*tike  that  would  not  tit  into  their  machines 
brought  a howl  from  the  salesmen,  which  ihows  just 
how  vital  a part  of  their  business  they  find  the  bttle 


An  Unusual  Testimonial  Booklet 

THHE  Corona  Typewriter  Company,  Groton,  New  York,  has  issued  a testimonial  booklet,  48  pages  and  cover,  4 1-4  by  5 7-8 
inches,  which  is  entitled,  " Hoiv  the  Man  on  the  Road  Can  Save  Time  in  the  Office It  carries  22  double-page  testimo- 
nials from  some  of  the  greatest  corporations  in  America  who  have  salesmen,  agents  or  other  representatives  w ho  use  Corona 
typewriters.  As  will  be  seen  from  our  reproductions,  the  picture  of  the  plant  or  of  the  executive  of  the  company  is  shown 
on  the  left-hand  page,  and  the  testimonial  is  printed  on  the  right-hand  page.  W hile  the  booklet  could  have  been  improved 
with  a little  better  paper  and  printing,  it  is  nevertheless  the  most  convincing  piece  of  advertising  literature  we  have  seen 
in  a long  time. 
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Printed  on  Black  & W hite,  25  x 38  — 70  lb.  Made  by  Dill  & Collins  C.o.,  Philadelphia,  New  V ork  and  Boston 


A S soon  as  we  lea  n to  sell  quality  goods  through  quality  printing  and  advertising , we  will  do  as  well  as  these  French 
-C*- craftsmen  who  do  not  dare  in  their  country  to  take  advantage  of  a man’s  good  taste  and  judgment  by  trying  to  sell 
high  priced  and  expensive  things  with  cheap  and  shoddy  paper  and  printing. — W illiam  A.  Kittredge. 
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French  Direct  Advertising 
A Review  and  an  Analysis 

W ork  of  Draeger  Ereres , Paris,  Shows  Many  Wonderful  Books  — Enthusiasm  for  Pictorial 
and  Decorative  Effects  and  the  Glamour  of  Color  — French  Printers  Inherent 
Craftsmen  — Allowed  to  Put  Individuality  into  Their  Work  — Spare  No 
Expense  in  Making  Quality  Appeal  — by  WILLIAM  A.  KlTTREDGE. 


THE  cultivated  scholar  learns  to  read 
French  that  he  may  draw  from  a spring  of 
great  literature,  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment of  high  order.  Likewise  the  printer  and 
advertising  man,  if  they  will,  may  seek  and  receive 
inspiration  and  profit  in  the  study  of  the  work  of 
their  contemporaries  in  France,  particularly  in  the 
splendid  brochures  and  catalogs  of  the  great  firm 
of  Draeger  Freres  in  Paris. 

The  achievements  of  this  house  in  the  creation 
and  production  of  direct  advertising  are  extraordi- 
nary and  deserving  of  our  attention.  An  exami- 
nation of  some  of  their  recent  productions  will 
show  what  inherent  craftsmen  these  French  printers 
are  and  with  what  skill  and  patient  care  they  have 
constructed  wonderful  books  selling  equally  won- 
derful things  — flying  machines  and  clocks,  auto- 
mobiles and  rare  liqueurs.  No  pains  and  expense 
seem  to  be  too  great  to  make  the  catalogs  of  this 
house  the  ambassadors  of  great  enterprises. 

For  example:  I have  before  me  a magnificent 
book  used  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  wonders 
and  virtues  of  a certain  French  resort  and  the 
beneficent  qualities  of  the  mineral  waters  that  are 
there  to  be  obtained.  This  book  is  121/2  " x 13V£" 
in  size.  It  contains  forty-eight  pages  of  text  and 
illustrations,  is  bound  in  boards  and  elaborately 
stamped  in  gold,  and  is  tied  at  the  back  with  a 
heavy  silk  cord.  The  cover  lining  and  end  leaves 
have  a wonderful  design  printed  in  light  blue.  The 
paper  throughout  the  book  is  of  the  finest,  and  of 
generous  weight.  Halftone  views  are  grouped  on 
pages  with  descriptive  captions,  and  paintings  re- 
produced in  full  color  on  white  coated  paper, 


while  other  pages  are  occupied  by  line  illustrations 
and  type  and  printed  in  two  or  three  colors.  These 
line  drawings  are  by  an  accomplished  draughts- 
man, Rene  Vincent,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
has  not  been  held  back  or  hampered,  but  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  for  the  finest  expression  of 
his  genius.  In  proper  setting  a bottle  of  the  water 
advertised  is  depicted  in  full  color,  the  composi- 
tion and  dramatic  quality  of  the  illustration  being 
positively  convincing. 

Thus  it  is  that  a French  resort  caters  to  a 
wealthy  patronage  through  a book  of  intrinsic 
artistic  merit,  a snobbish,  aristocratic,  autocratic 
kind  of  a book  if  you  will,  but  still  a book  of  such 
distinction  that  it  should  be  a compliment  to  any- 
one receiving  it,  however  exalted  his  circumstances 
or  station  in  life. 

As  soon  as  we  learn  to  sell  quality  goods 
through  quality  printing  and  advertising,  we  will 
do  as  well  as  these  French  craftsmen  who  do  not 
dare  in  their  country  to  take  advantage  of  a man’s 
good  taste  and  judgment  by  trying  to  sell  high 
priced  and  expensive  things  with  cheap  and  shoddy- 
paper  and  printing. 

To  examine  these  printed  things  of  the  Draeger 
Freres  is  to  realize  that  into  their  making  was  put 
something  more  than  mechanical  excellence,  and 
that  something  - — the  soul  of  the  artist.  The  selec- 
tion and  quality  of  paper,  choice  of  color  scheme 
and  the  ensemble  of  each  piece  has  been  carefully 
studied  and  executed  with  skill.  There  is  an  indi- 
viduality, — personality  if  you  prefer,  — about 
each  piece  that  is  refreshing.  You  feel  that  the 
artist-designer  took  his  idea  and  “played  with  it” 
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as  we  say,  until  he  developed  something  of  expres- 
sive charm  and  distinction  as  applied  to  the  par- 
ticular product  advertised. 

An  especially  good  specimen  of  this  kind  is  a 
millinery  catalog  of  Marcelle  Demay,  11  Rue 
Royale,  Paris.  Was  printerman  ever  confronted 
with  a more  difficult  task  than  that  of  depicting  and 
describing  the  wonder  of  French  hats  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Parisian  modiste?  These  French 
printers,  however,  with  admirable  and  character- 
istic assurance  and  judgment  have  produced  a book 
that  is  a gem. 

Across  the  front  cover  flits  a gay  old  bird  of 
many  colors  but  noticeable  for  its  topnot  and  tail 
feathers.  Inside  the  book  we  are  greeted  by  a 
frontispiece  portrait  of  Mile.  Demay  and  opposite 
a brief  statement  in  facsimile  of  her  handwriting. 
Then  comes  a brief  introduction  in  type  and  then 
in  the  center  of  a beautifully  clean  page,  a color 
reproduction  of  a marvelous  hat.  True  to  life,  it 
is  printed  in  flat  colors  on  antique  paper  so  that 
each  feather  quivers  with  the  vibrant  quality  of 
the  original.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  a simple 
and  suggestive  decorative  note.  On  a following 
page  is  a halftone  tip-on  showing  the  hat  photo- 
graphed on  the  living  model.  The  scheme  is  re- 
peated until  four  hats  have  been  shown.  Just 
think  of  it!  A book  9 y±"  x 1214"  in  size,  twenty- 
eight  pages  and  cover,  printed  in  a dozen  colors, 
tied  with  silk  cord  and  covered  with  tissue,  — all 
to  describe  and  advertise  four  hats! 

Another  book,  a Delaunay  Belleville  Automobile 
Catalog,  is  interesting  for  its  illustrations  which 


are  from  drawings  in  full  color  by  de  Monvel. 
These  are  the  most  effective  automobile  catalog 
illustrations  that  I have  ever  seen  anywhere.  In 
each  picture  the  automobile  is  shown  in  the  center 
foreground  with  a smart  town  or  country  scene 
containing  many  people,  life  and  action.  The 
drawing  is  precise  and  accurate  and  flat  colors  are 
used  with  striking  effectiveness.  Other  features  of 
this  book  may  not  be  up  to  our  own  best  standards 
but  these  pictures  of  de  Monvel  deserve  to  live  as 
admirable  and  successful  works  of  art. 

Throughout  the  work  of  Draeger  Freres  is  to  be 
noted  an  intense  enthusiasm  for  decorative  and 
pictorial  effects,  the  glamour  of  color  and  bizarre 
arrangements  that  are  in  thoroughly  good  taste 
and  expressive  of  the  French  attitude.  The  use  of 
plain  typography  and  typographic  decoration  and 
ornament  is  quite  foreign  to  their  scheme  of  work. 
It  is  in  these  matters  that  their  work  is  less  excel- 
lent than  some  of  our  own.  It  would  seem  that  in 
an  exuberance  of  spirited  decorative  and  pictorial 
arrangements  the  type  was  left  to  look  after  itself 
as  of  secondary  or  less  importance. 

This  is  interesting  in  showing  that  after  all  more 
designers  succeed  in  making  interesting  pictures 
and  decorative  schemes  than  achieve  in  the 
arrangement  of  type  and  use  of  typographic  deco- 
ration. Distinguished  type  arrangements  are 
scarce  and  their  achievement  quite  as  much  of  a 
fine  art  as  the  painting  of  a picture  or  the  making 
of  an  engraving.  Subtleties  of  sizes  and  spacing 
are  determined  by  fine  instinct  or  inspiration  rather 
than  through  training. 
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In  the  Eighteenth  Century  France  had  the  most 
accomplished  typographers  and  printers  of  the 
world  at  that  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the 
wonderful  merit  of  the  rest  of  their  work  the 
French  printers  will  some  day  revive  the  art  of 
typography  in  all  the  beauty  it  enjoyed  in  the  time 
of  Fournier. 

At  different  times  American  draughtsmen  and 
designers  have  gone  to  Paris  and  worked  for  Drae- 
ger  Freres  to  the  profit  and  advantage  of  Doth 
countries.  Three  men  who  have  had  such  experi- 
ences are  working  in  New  York  today:  — Mr.  Max- 


millian  Fyscher,  Mr.  William  Adamsen,  and  Mr. 
Byron  Musser.  I have  talked  with  all  of  them  and 
they  agree  that  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  in  the 
precise  and  accurate  reproductive  methods  prac- 
tised in  Paris.  These  men  explain  the  uniformly 
high  results  obtained  in  such  commercial  work  by 
saying  that  it  comes  through  every  individual 
craftsman  having  an  innate  artistic  impulse  and 
talent  that  guides  him  right  in  his  work. 

Thus  do  we  see  that  not  only  in  America  hut  in 
France  is  direct  advertising  receiving  the  attention 
of  the  most  talented  artists  and  printers. 


Uses  1500  Reams  Enamel  Paper  Annually 

I BELIEVE  that  your  magazine  is  a fine  idea  and  will  prove  to  be  helpful  to  advertising 


which  I had  printed  several  months  ago,  using  for  the  folder  as  well  as  the  envelope,  tan 
Buckeye  cover.  This  portfolio  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  and  although  I cannot  say 


that  it  is  positively  considered  as  of  exceptional  merit,  you  may  take  it  for  what  it  is. 

This  firm  uses  between  1200  and  1500  reams  of  enamel  book  paper  each  year  for  direct 
advertising.  W e also  use  a proportionate  amount  of  offset  paper  and  various  colored  paper. 


Our  advertising  is  principally  in  the  nature  of  halftone  and  two  and  three  color  work,  and 


illustrates  jewelry  from  photographs.  It  is  distributed  in  every  town  of  any  con- 
sequence in  the  United  States. — The  Arnstine  Brothers  Company.  (Signed)  E.  L.  Straus, 
Sales  Manager. 


A Letter  From  the  Second  Generation 

For  some  little  time  your  magazine  and  sample  book  has  been  sent  to  my  father  s office.  I 
always  looked  forward  to  its  arrival  so  that  he  would  bring  it  home  for  me  to  look  over. 

For  quite  a while  it  did  not  come  and  l began  to  fear  that  our  name  had  been  taken  off 
your  list  but  as  a new  issue  has  just  arrived  today  1 feel  it  my  duty  to  acknowledge  that  1 
appreciate  it. 

I am  now  entering  my  father  s business  and.  being  hopeful  of  producing  printed  matter  of 
the  better  kind.  I greatly  need  all  the  samples  of  fine  printing  / can  get.  For  these  reasons 
I hope  you  will  believe  it  of  profit  to  your  organization  of  manufacturers  to  educate  me  in 
the  merits  of  their  products. — Wale  Printing  Company,  San  Francisco,  Bruce  Wale. 
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Selling  Houses  from  a Catalog 
Without  the  Aid  of  Salesman 


How  The  Aladdin  Company  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  Has  Established  a Tremendous  National 
Business  — All  the  Negotiations  Are  Conducted  by  Mail  — Inquiries  Developed 
Through  Space  Advertising  Are  Converted  into  Sales  by  Means  of 
Catalog  and  Letters  — Six  Months  to  Make  a Sale 


ALADDIN  SERVICE 


Cadillac 


‘Ahead  of  Time' 


cm 


SELLING  “readi-cut”  houses  from  a catalog 
without  the  aid  of  salesmen.  The  Aladdin 
Company  of  Bay  City,  Michigan,  has  es- 
tablished a tremendous  national  business.  More 
than  seven  per  cent  of  the  homes  erected  in  the 
United  States  last  year  were  Aladdin  made. 

“Your  conclusions  regarding  the  sale  of  Aladdin 
houses  are  correct,”  says  Mr.  G.  E.  Waugh,  assistant 


director  of  advertising  of  The  Aladdin  Company. 
“All  of  our  negotiations  are  conducted  by  mail. 
A catalog  similar  to  the  one  we  forwarded  you  is 
sent  free  to  the  person  writing  for  it.  The  inquiries 
for  our  catalog  are  developed  in  the  main  through 
large  display  advertisements  we  carry  in  the  rota- 
gravure  sections  of  the  metropolitan  press,  national 
magazines,  women’s  papers,  and  trade  journals. 
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“When  the  prospective  buyer  receives  our  cata- 
log, he  can  select  the  type  or  types  of  homes  that 
appeal  to  him  according  to  the  limit  of  his  purse. 
The  text  in  the  catalog  is  comprehensive  as  to  the 
main  details  concerning  each  house.  When  nego- 
tiations have  developed  to  a point  where  preference 
is  expressed  for  a particular  type  of  house,  the 
transaction  is  handled  to  a conclusion  through  cor- 
respondence conducted  by  our  sales  corps. 

“Naturally  our  sales  staff  has  an  intimate  and 
expert  knowledge  of  building  and  building  restric- 
tions in  different  sections  of  the  country.  We  are 
thus  able  to  supply  a prospective  builder  with 
complete  and  valuable  information  on  every  phase 
of  home  building  in  the  location  where  he  resides. 

“We  keep  an  accurate  record  on  the  returns  from 
our  advertising,  which  is  all  keyed.  Of  course 
there  are  inquiries  sent  to  us  where  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  trace  tbe  origin.  A separate  account 
is  kept  of  inquiries  of  this  kind  and  the  aggregate 
at  the  end  of  the  year  is  apportioned  over  the  re- 
turns produced  by  different  mediums. 

“With  these  factors  to  work  with  we  find  that 
90  per  cent  of  our  inquiries  are  developed  within 
the  current  year  in  which  the  advertising  is  run. 
Sales  are  concluded  on  an  average  within  six 
months  after  our  negotiations  are  opened  with  the 
prospect.  There  are  instances  of  course  where 
sales  have  followed  five  years  after  the  inquiry  was 
first  received.  This  is  exceptional. 

“Our  lists  of  names  thus  developed  run  into 
large  numbers.  As  our  negotiations  develop  with 


■ — — — 

prospective  buyers,  our  lists  and  our  correspon- 
dence is  grouped  and  classified  as  to  types  of 
houses,  territorial  locations,  and  date  when  the 
prospect  states  that  he  will  be  ready  to  purchase. 

“Tbe  Aladdin  Company  is  the  pioneer  in  the 
Teadi-cut’  house  business.  The  distinction  fixed  by 
time  has  also  been  maintained  by  volume,  as  this 
firm  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  Teadi-cut’  homes 
in  the  world.  We  operate  large  mills  and  maintain 
complete  organizations  at  Bay  City,  Michigan: 
Portland,  Oregon;  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi;  and 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  If  you  were  to  ex- 
amine the  government  maps  charting  the  great 
timber  areas  of  the  United  States  you  would  find 
that  all  of  these  plants  are  operated  in  the  center 
of  our  source  of  supply  for  our  raw  materials. 
The  economic  advantages  of  this  are  obvious.” 

Two  beautiful  catalogs  bound  in  cloth  and 
boards  and  printed  and  embossed  in  gold  and  blue 
were  mailed  by  Mr.  Waugh  to  the  Paper  Makers’ 
Advertising  Club.  Tbe  smaller  of  these  books 
was  five  and  one  half  by  eight  and  one  half  inches. 
This  book  is  the  catalog  of  the  individual  houses 
offered  for  sale  to  home  builders.  It  contains  120 
pages,  is  printed  in  several  colors,  and  gives  all 
details  and  prices  for  each  style  of  house.  The 
larger  book  is  11  by  14-1/2  inches  and  is  entitled 
“Industrial  Housing.”  The  houses  shown  in  this 
book  are  designed  to  be  sold  to  great  corporations, 
hundreds  of  houses  at  one  time.  The  Aladdin  Com- 
pany describes  its  facilities  and  plans  to  furnish 
all  the  buildings  necessary. 


Plain  Prose 

In  AN  experience  covering  20  busy  years  I have  learned  one  thing  for  sure:  plain  simple 
copy  sells  the  most  goods.  The  copy  I ivrite  is  straight  talk;  true  talk;  frank,  sincere  talk 
that  the  public  understands  and  believes.  I want  to  hear  from  the  man  who  has  concluded 
that  what  he  needs  is  some  sound,  sensible  stuff  that  will  sell  goods.- — Leroy  Fairman. 
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HIGH  SPEED 


A great  many  jtcel  makers  have  been  exrer 
interning  With  Cobalt,  Uranium,  Molyb 
denum  and  other  alloys  in  their  high-speed 
steel  because  the  price  of  Tungsten  has  been 
steadily  rising 

Wolfram  high  speed  steel  is  still  a STAND 
ARD  TUNGSTEN  steel  because  the  Vulcan 
Crucible  Steel  Company  believe  in  confining 
their  experiments  to  the  Laboratory,  not  trying 
out  new  things  on  their  customers,  and  Tungs 
ten  is  still  the  most  stable  alloy  and  makes 
the  best  and  most  uniform  high-speed  steel 

John  R.Ho^an 

Alloy  Carbon  and  Cold  Fiolihe*lSt»«l» 

2J7  .North <»tlrStrrc»  *j  P h i 1 a d e 1 p li  l a 


Drill  Rods 


The  SOAKING 


I ’ J Ha  * CWhen  the  outer  crust  of  an  ingo 

I & " / cooled  sufficiently  so  that  the  ingot  c: 

I # a taken  from  the  mould  and  moved ' 

| out  breaking,  the  inside  is  still  me 

tc  ! T rolling  or  hammering 

CDringing  such  an  ingot  to  the  re 
mu  temperature  is  not  a heanng  operation  at  all,  but  one  of  eqi 

ing  the  temperature  by  allowing  the  high  inside  heat  to 
through  the  mass  and  then  preventing  its  loss  from  radiatic 
CA  soaking  pit  is  a hole  in  the  ground  which  has  been  pre  heated  by  gas  regener 
and  into  which  the  ingot  is  lowered  and  allowed  to  soak  for  about  twenty  minute 
inside  heat  gradually  working  through  to  the  surface 

CThc  ingot  is  kept  on  end  so  that  the  pipe  will  stay  in  the  top,  where  it  can  be 
ped  off  later  on. 

C When  the  heat  is  evenly  distributed  and  the  ingot  is  of  the  correct  teraperarut 
working,  it  is  taken  from  the  soaking  pit  and  rolled  or  hammered  into  billets. 


O those  who  require  accuracy, 
high  polish  and  good  steel  in 
their  drill  rods  we  recommend 


r^G  • AJAX  RODS  • 

SWWflJ  made  by  the  Kidd  Drawn  Steel 

Llfgjgy  reQy  Company.  We  arc  proud  of 
■^■^SESSSJ  these  rods  and  want  to  see 
them  used  in  your  shop. 

Our  stock  of  round,  square,  octagon  and  flat 
sizes  is  large  and  complete  and  we  make  ship- 
ment in  moisture-proof  tubes  the  same  day  your 
order  is  received.  Good  drill  rods,  superior  pack- 
ing and  quick  shipment — you  will  always  get 


these  from  the  Hogan  warehouse. 


JOHN  R.  HOGAN  CO 


JOHN  R.  HOGAN  COMPANY 

oAlloy,  Carbon  and  Cold  Finished  Steel 

WatroarcUad.  CtJir,  Outhanl  and  Maduoa 

PHILADELPHIA 


Fine  drawings  in  color  and  decorative  effects  were  sought  in  order  to  give  a striking  character  to  the  folders  in  the  John  R. 
Hogan  campaign.  The  copy , too,  was  always  Jorceful,  interesting,  and  directly  to  the  point. 
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Increased  Steel  Sales  Ten  Times  in 
Two  Years  with  Direct  Advertising 

John  R.  Hogan , Philadelphia,  Jobber  in  High-Grade  Steels,  Enlarges  His  Business  from 
Small  Building  to  JT  hole  City  Block  with  Campaign  of  Impressive  Mailing 
Pieces  — Secured  Co-operation  of  Good  Artist  — Started  First  with  New 
Letterhead — Used  Strong  Poster  Effects  in  Color  and  Pictures 


TWO  years  and  a half  ago  the  steel  business 
of  John  R.  Hogan  in  Philadelphia  was  car- 
ried on  in  a small  building;  today  it  occu- 
pies a whole  city  block.  In  this  time  the  volume 
of  sales  has  increased  ten  times  through  the  con- 
centrated use  of  effective  direct  advertising  in 
which  Mr.  Hogan  is  an  enthusiastic  believer.  His 
own  success  in  the  use  of  this  medium  has  led  him 
to  establish  a company  rendering  a similar  service 
to  other  manufacturers:  The  Arrow  Company, 
Philadelphia,  of  which  he  is  President. 

Mr.  Hogan  is  a jobber  in  high  grade  alloy,  car- 
bon and  cold  finished  steels.  The  market  for  these 
things  is  not  as  great  as  for  clothes  or  groceries 
but  is  concentrated  among  machinery  manufac- 
turers, machine  shops,  ship  yards  and  such  like. 
Obviously,  the  kind  of  advertising  best  suited  to 
this  field  is  the  kind  that  can  he  concentrated  on 
actual  buyers  and  users;  in  other  words,  trade 
paper  and  direct  advertising.  Almost  all  jobbers 
go  into  the  trade  papers,  while  few  know  how  to 
use  direct  advertising.  It  was  by  harnessing  this 
medium  to  his  sales  campaign  that  Mr.  Hogan  has 
outdistanced  less  astute  competitors. 

It  all  started  as  such  things  often  do.  An  active 
sales  force  was  going  out  into  a profitable  field 
with  more  or  less  scattered  efforts  and  returns.  It 
was  desired  to  do  something  to  back  up  their  work 
and  co-ordinate  their  efforts,  something  that  would 
give  the  business  individuality  and  make  it  stand 
out  from  competitors. 

One  day  Mr.  Hogan  met  Mr.  Charles  R.  Paul, 
told  h im  his  need,  and  together  they  hit  on  the  idea 
of  a series  of  mailing  pieces  that  would  put  over 


the  idea.  Mr.  Paul  is  an  artist  with  advertising 
brains  and  the  combination  was  ideal.  Starting 
with  a new  trade  device  and  letterhead  of  striking 
and  expressive  character,  an  announcement  was 
next  sent  out  called  “A  New  Mark  and  What  It 
Means.”  This  called  attention  to  the  mark  that 
was  afterwards  identified  with  everything  sent  out. 

Throughout  the  campaign  the  design  of  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  was  considered  of  first  importance. 
Fine  drawings  in  color,  original  compositions  and 
decorative  effects  were  sought  in  order  to  give 
striking  character  to  even  the  smallest  folders.  It 
was  felt  that  as  dripping  water  wears  away  stone 
so  will  printed  folders  break  down  prejudice, 
arouse  attention  and  bring  sales,  if  done  well 
enough.  The  artist  was  not  hampered  as  to  idea 
or  color  scheme  so  long  as  he  put  across  the  story 
of  steel.  In  a general  way  Mr.  Hogan  suggested 
the  copy  angle  and  then  the  layout  was  built  to 
cover  it.  Frequently  the  artist  would  suggest  the 
whole  scheme  and  on  all  the  work  understanding 
co-operation  was  employed  to  bring  results. 

It  was  felt  that  the  salesmen  should  be  sold  on 
the  campaign  in  order  that  they  might  in  turn  sell 
it  to  their  prospects.  Conferences  were  arranged 
in  which  through  general  discussion  new  ideas  were 
developed.  The  purpose  of  the  campaign  in  back- 
ing up  each  man’s  effort  was  explained  and  enthu- 
siasm aroused  so  that  in  making  calls  it  became 
customary  for  the  men  to  speak  of  the  folders,  to 
ask  if  they  were  regularly  received,  and  how  liked, 
while  mentioning  future  advertising  plans. 

In  many  instances  this  was  a sufficient  wedge  to 
obtain  the  buyer’s  attention  and  interest.  The 
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folders  had  been  received  and  were  attracting  inter- 
est. In  fact  they  were  so  new  and  different  that 
the  “prospect”  was  putting  them  away  in  a drawer 
of  his  desk.  Being  all  good  fellows  this  introduc- 
tion was  usually  sufficient  to  start  friendly  rela- 
tions between  salesman  and  buyer.  Tbe  mailing 
pieces  broke  the  ice,  as  it  were,  where  previously 
it  had  taken  several  calls  to  do  the  same  thing. 

In  order  to  obtain  exact  data  to  work  from,  men 
were  sent  on  a trip  through  steel  mills  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo,  and  in  Ohio.  An  artist,  equipped 
with  camera  and  sketch  book  spent  two  weeks  in 
visiting  the  mills,  talking  with  foremen,  workmen 
and  technical  experts,  gathering  mental  impres- 
sions and  making  notes.  Nothing  was  left  to 
chance  or  guess  work  as  it  was  realized  the  ideas 
must  ring  true  to  the  professional  steel  men  if 
they  were  to  get  across  with  the  buyers. 

WTiile  a good  many  examples  are  shown  with 
this  article,  it  is  not  entirely  possible  to  give  tbe 
color  values  of  the  originals.  In  general  strong 
poster  effects  were  sought  as  having  more  punch 
and  carrying  power  and  being  better  suited  to  the 
idea  of  steel.  Flat  colors  were  effectively  used  by 
making  separate  drawings  for  each  color  and  mak- 
ing line  plates  direct  from  each.  The  paper  stock 
was  made  to  tell  as  a color  and  in  some  instances 
handmade  Japanese  papers  were  used  to  bring  out 
special  effects. 

Copy  was  kept  brief  and  to  the  point.  One  idea 
was  expressed  in  a heading  and  covered  terselv  in 
a few  lines,  such  a message  as  the  busiest  man 
might  have  time  to  read  and  grasp.  The  typography 
was  keyed  to  the  drawing  in  color  and  arrange- 
ment. Roman  types  of  good  design  were  used, 
hand  lettered  headings,  and  captions  that  invited 
reading.  Plenty  of  white  space  or  “air”  around 
type  and  picture  with  a noticeable  absence  of  dew- 
dads  made  the  folders  more  interesting. 


A test  of  any  campaign  is  the  number  of 
inquiries  it  brings  in  the  way  of  letters.  Soon  after 
the  Hogan  Campaign  was  started  requests  came  in 
for  salesmen  to  call.  Manufacturers  having  diffi- 
cult problems  requiring  particularly  fine  steels  for 
exacting  requirements  wrote  in  for  help,  which 
was  promptly  rendered.  New  men  were  put  on  for 
service-sales  wmrk  in  taking  care  of  special  cases. 
Friends  were  made  of  prospects,  and  permanent 
customers  of  friends. 

It  was  sought  to  render  a service  better  than 
that  of  competitors  — to  do  a thing  a little  better 
than  might  seem  necessary.  Mr.  Hogan,  himself  a 
successful  salesman,  was  an  ideal  pacemaker  for 
his  force,  who  were  constantly  keyed  up  to  do  the 
best  for  tbe  house  and  incidentally  for  themselves. 
Accurate  sales  reports  were  required  and  an  analy- 
sis of  these  reports  was  regularly  made,  terri- 
tories were  charted,  and  the  whole  sales  effort  was 
handled  like  a military  drive  in  a thoroughly  pro- 
fessional manner. 

This  year  a calendar  was  sent  out  as  one  piece 
of  the  campaign,  and,  following  previous  successes, 
Mr.  Hogan  decided  the  best  art  was  none  too  good 
for  his  purpose,  and  proceeded  to  persuade  Joseph 
Pennell  to  make  a lithograph  showing  steel  mills 
of  Pittsburgh.  This  was  finely  printed  and  mount- 
ed, and  signed  by  Mr.  Pennell,  making  a calendar- 
print  that  would  delight  the  millionaire  connois- 
seur as  well  as  having  interest  in  the  illustration 
for  everyone  connected  with  the  steel  business. 

A study  of  this  campaign  shows  what  good  ideas, 
art,  engravings,  type,  paper  and  ink  can  accom- 
plish when  mixed  with  brains  and  persisted  in  over 
months  of  time.  Many  a direct  campaign  buds 
and  then  is  nipped  in  the  bud,  but  which,  if  per- 
sisted in,  would  have  accumulated  results  and  re- 
turns to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious. 


Direct  Advertising  is  "’Batten’s  Wedge” 

OnCE  a month,  or  more  frequently,  we  issue  a publication  called  Battens  Wedge.  Each 
issue  is  devoted  to  a single  editorial  on  some  phase  of  business.  If  you  are  a business  exec- 
utive and  ivould  like  to  receive  copies,  write  us.  — George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 
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irs.  R.  HOGAN  COMPANY 
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JOHN  R.  HOGAN 

Ca,b""  C-old  Finished  Steel. 

2i?  Nortl'  Sixth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


PRODUCTION 


To  get  maximum  product;™ 
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It  hardens 
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A Map  Giting 


gem  ral  directions 

POR  REACHING 


The  artist  was  not  hampered  in  his  designs  or  color  schemes  for  these  folders,  so  long  as  he  put  across  the  story  oj  John  R. 
Hogan  s High-Grade  Alloy,  Carbon  and  Cold  Finished  Steels. 
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'T'WO  notable  " Business  Biographies  ” which  were  produced  by  The  Search-Light  Organization.  One  leas  entitled  " The 
_ Conquest  of  Fire”  and  was  published  for  the  New  York  Underwriters  Agency ; and  the  other  was  a history  of  firearms 
for  the  Remington  Arms-Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company.  Both  books  were  profusely  illustrated.  The  Remington  book- 
showed  in  full  page  pictures  the  history  of  man's  efforts  to  develop  a weapon  for  hunting  and  for  defense.  For  example, 
the  picture  above  shows  a man  stalking  deer  with  a Cross-bow. 
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Every  Successful  Business 
Should  Publish  a Biograhpy 

Search-Light  Organization  Maintains  That  Every  Business  Has  a Story  That  Should 
Be  W ritten  Up  and  Published  — Specializes  in  Production  of  Business 
Biographies  — How  Such  Books  Are  Distributed  So  as  to 
Build  Prestige  and  Advertising  Value 


^VERY  successful  business  house  has  its 
story  — consequently  every  such  house 
B V should  have  its  book.  The  biography 
of  a business  has  as  much  human  interest  as  the 
biography  of  a man.” 

The  Search-Light  Organization,  New  York,  spe- 
cializes in  the  publication  of  business  and  indus- 
trial histories.  The  foregoing  paragraph  and  those 
that  follow  are  quoted  from  recent  literature  sent 
out  by  this  organization  to  explain  the  service  it 
has  to  offer  to  business  men. 

“ The  arteries  of  a continent, — the  great  high- 
ways, the  progressive  transportation  lines,  the  vig- 
orous manufacturing  industries,  the  solid  financial 
institutions,  the  mercantile  and  agricultural  inter- 
ests, each  holds  its  important  position  in  the  up- 
building of  a Nation.  But  the  facts  to  be  of  value 
need  to  be  established  and  registered  in  the  minds 
of  the  public. 

“ Industrial  histories  that  place  such  enterprises 
where  they  really  belong  in  society’s  evolution  are 
taking  an  active  part  in  securing  for  such  institu- 
tions the  assurance  of  future  stability. 

“ Ours  is  an  age  of  gigantic  industrial  achieve- 
ment. The  structure  of  our  civilization  is  largely 
built  upon  a commercial  framework.  The  vigor 
that  once  went  into  warfare,  the  constructive  abil- 
ity that  created  empires,  finds  modern  parallel  in 
the  development  of  vast  business  enterprises  and 
the  conquest  of  markets. 

“ Historians  of  the  past  confined  themselves 
almost  wholly  to  diplomatic  relations  and  to  war- 
fare. The  Search-Light  Organization  believes  that 
the  fuller  and  truer  story  of  a people  is  best  told 


through  a proper  presentation  of  the  constructive 
periods  of  their  development  as  well  — which  de- 
velopment unmistakably  results  from  their  social 
and  industrial  activities.  It  believes  in  establish- 
ing correctly  in  the  public  mind  the  places  of  the 
more  important  individual  industrial  units  in 
National  progress. 

“ Many  of  the  finest  stories  of  character,  and 
even  heroism,  are  found  in  business  life.  It  is  not 
fanciful  to  say  that  every  business  institution  has 
its  individual  ‘Personality,’  — the  result  of  the 
ideals  and  abilities  of  the  various  men  who  shaped 
its  growth. 

“ Recognizing  these  principles,  The  Search-Light 
Organization  has  written  and  produced  various 
business  biographies  that  differ  widely  from  the 
familiar  and  conventional  business  “ history.” 
Uniformity  of  treatment  is  avoided.  Each  business 
clothes  itself  naturally  in  its  own  habiliments. 
Many  world-famed  institutions  have  developed 
from  modest  beginnings,  and  through  the  person- 
alities of  the  minds  that  directed  them,  have  be- 
come vital  forces  in  the  Nation’s  life. 

“ Such  stories  are  intensely  human,  and  abound 
in  dramatic  incident.  Lrequently  men,  through 
the  business  exercise  of  the  homely  virtues  of  in- 
tegrity, industry  and  ingenuity,  have  wrought  their 
lives  enduringly  into  national,  and  even  inter- 
national history.  Always  these  narrations  are  edu- 
cative; often  they  are  inspiring.” 

To  be  valuable  to  the  client,  a business  or  indus- 
trial history  must  get  into  the  hands  of  the  right 
people  after  it  is  published.  The  mailing,  distri- 
bution or  sale  of  the  book  must  be  handled  in  such 
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a way  as  to  produce  the  largest  measure  of  benefit 
for  the  business  or  institution  for  which  it  was 
published.  The  Search-Light  Organization  there- 
fore devotes  just  as  much  careful  thought  to  the 
proper  distribution  of  its  books  as  it  does  to  their 
preparation. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  H.  Frank  Smith  wrote  for 
“Advertising  and  Selling”  an  outline  explaining 
what  The  Search-Light  Organization  did  in  the 
case  of  one  of  its  books  to  secure  effective  distri- 
bution. Every  concern  thinking  of  publishing  a 
hook  and  every  printer  who  is  endeavoring  to  sell 
a customer  a similar  book  will  find  much  valu- 
able thought  in  this  outline,  which  certainly  shows 
how  a business  or  industrial  biography  can  be 
made  to  pay. 

One  of  the  most  successful  books  published  by 
The  Search-Light  Organization  was  the  Remington 
book  which  we  are  illustrating  with  this  article. 
The  methods  employed  by  the  Search-Light  people 
in  distributing  this  book  were  explained  by  Mr. 
H.  Frank  Smith  as  follows: 

1.  — Establishing  a Reputation  for  Preeminence. 
— The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Remington 
book  was  to  develop  and  extend  the  most  valuable 
asset  in  modern  business  — reputation.  Its  chief 
service  was  to  command  national  recognition  of 
the  preeminence  of  the  Remington  products;  to 
establish  firmly  the  strong  proofs  of  superiority. 
This  alone  would  be  worth  many  times  the  cost  of 
the  book.  A campaign  was  inaugurated  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  The  volume  was  presented  to 
about  five  thousand  of  the  leading  men  in  all  lines 
of  industry  in  this  country  and  abroad  to  test  its 
ability  to  command  the  attention  of  busy  people. 
The  results  were  remarkable.  Hundreds  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  times  read,  commented 
upon  and  expressed  their  written  approval  of  the 
volume.  These  included  the  governors  of  most  of 
the  states,  the  majority  of  the  U.  S.  senators,  edu- 
cators, bankers,  business  men,  advertising  men, 
writers  and  others. 

2.  — Permanent  Record  as  an  Authority  in  Pub- 
lic Libraries. — The  next  step  in  the  campaign  was 
a daring  test  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  book.  It 


was  proposed  to  place  it  on  file  for  permanent 
reference  in  the  leading  libraries  of  the  country. 
This  was  an  innovation  in  advertising  literature. 
The  book  stood  the  test  and  was  accepted  as  a val- 
uable contribution  to  industrial  history.  It  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  prominent  librarians 
and  college  presidents.  It  was  accepted  in  many 
universities  to  be  used  as  an  authority  on  business 
economics.  Endorsements  were  received  from  such 
men  as  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton.  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education;  Dr.  John  G.  Hibben,  of  Princeton;  Dr. 
Arthur  Hadley,  of  Yale,  and  hundreds  of  equal 
authority. 

3.  — Twenty  Thousand  School  Children  in  Na- 
tional Letter-Writing  Contest.  — The  next  impor- 
tant development  was  to  make  the  Remington  book 
the  basis  for  a great  national  letter-writing  con- 
test in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  country. 
The  contest  was  taken  up  most  enthusiastically  by 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  as  well  as 
the  children  themselves.  It  resulted  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  some  20,000  contestants.  Prizes  were 
offered  to  the  school  children  who  read  the  book 
and  then  wrote  the  best  letters  regarding  it.  Among 
the  prizes  awarded  were  1000  Tiffany  medals,  1000 
handsomely  engraved  certificates  and  100  five  dol- 
lar goldpieces.  All  the  medals  and  certificates 
bore  the  name  of  the  Remington  Company.  The 
final  board  of  judges  were:  Dr.  John  S.  Finley, 
formerly  president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  now  New  York  State  Superintendent 
of  Education;  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  the  College 
of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University;  Herbert  L. 
Bridgman,  journalist,  explorer  and  lecturer;  Hud- 
son Maxim,  inventor  and  author,  and  Harry  Chase 
Brearley,  Secretary  of  the  Search-Light  Organiza- 
tion, which  conducted  the  contest. 

4.  — Over  One  Hundred  Thousand  Members  of 
Families  Read  the  Book. — One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant outcomes  of  the  school  contest  was  the  neces- 
sity of  the  pupils  taking  the  Remington  book  into 
the  homes  where  the  families  of  the  various  con- 
testants read  and  discussed  it  prior  to  the  writing 
of  the  prize  letters.  It  is  estimated  that  100,000 
persons  read  the  volume  at  this  time.  This  indel- 
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One  of  These  Books  Secured  More  Than  a Quarter  of  a Million 
Dollars  Worth  of  Free  Advertising  in  the  Newspapers 

'T'HE  picture  in  the  book  above,  which  shows  a man  in  Daniel  Boone  costume  loading  a flint-lock  rifle,  is  from  the  Rem- 
ington  history,  produced  by  The  Search-light  Organization . This  book,  according  to  ” The  Fourth  Estate,"  a newspaper 
trade  journal,  secured  more  than  a quarter  of  a million  dollars'  worth  of  free  advertising  for  the  Remington  Company  in 
the  daily  newspapers  of  this  country.  This  estimate  was  made  most  carefully  on  the  basis  of  the  line  advertising  rates  of  the 
various  newspapers  that  published  reviews  of  the  Remington  book. 

The  Remington  book  was  bound  in  boards,  was  10 x 7 1-2  inches  and  contained  64  / >ages . The  cover  was  an  imitation  of 
oak  bark.  It  carried  a picture  of  a hunter  seated  by  a campfire  in  the  forest.  He  was  examining  a W inchester  rifle  which  he 
held  in  the  light  of  the  campfire. 

The  other  books  shown  in  our  illustration  are  " A New  Epoch  in  an  American  Institution, " which  was  the  history  of  the 
L.  E.  W aterman  Company,  New  York,  and  " The  Cost  of  Power,”  a book  for  the  Fuel  Engineering  Company  of  New  York. 
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ibly  impressed  the  preeminence  of  Remington 
Arms  — UMC  goods  — on  the  minds  of  the  hunt- 
ers of  the  next  generation  and  confirmed  it  with 
their  fathers,  big  brothers,  uncles  and  others  who 
are  the  present  users  of  such  goods.  Furthermore, 
it  was  applied  exclusively  in  the  country  districts 
where  the  bulk  of  sales  take  place.  The  contest 
was  an  immense  success  and  attracted  nation-wide 
interest. 

5.  — Wide-spread  Attention  in  Newspapers. — The 
conduct  of  this  contest  and  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes  attracted  wide-spread  attention  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  United  States.  These,  to  the  number 
of  several  thousand,  published  news  notes  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign  and  a number  of  ex- 
tended articles  upon  the  book  itself;  all  without 
compensation,  because  of  the  inherent  news  inter- 
est in  the  matter. 

6.  — Posters  in  Schoolrooms,  Post  Offices  and 
Public  Streets. — A ‘"by-product”  of  this  campaign 
(hut  one  of  great  value)  was  the  posting  of  large 
announcements  of  the  great  Remington  Contest  in 
conspicuous  places  in  the  country  towns  through- 
out the  sections  where  it  was  desired  to  attract 
attention.  The  name  of  the  Remington  arms  and 
ammunition  was  thus  brought  impressively  before 
all  the  people  in  the  communities.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  It  literally  became  the  “talk 
of  the  town.”  It  was  direct  advertising  of  the 
most  effective  and  substantial  value. 

7.  — Stimulating  the  Dealers  throughout  the 
Country. — The  effect  of  these  several  campaigns 
upon  the  dealers  can  be  readily  understood.  They 
served  to  bring  the  name  of  Remington  to  the 
front.  They  kept  the  name  in  the  minds  of  the 
buyers.  They  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  Rem- 
ingtons are  a progressive  house  that  helps  the 
dealer  by  creating  a demand  for  their  goods. 
Moreover,  the  book  was  sent  to  the  leading  dealers 
as  a gift  from  the  Remington  Company.  This 
brought  them  into  a closer  acquaintance.  It  gave 
the  dealer  a better  understanding  of  the  Reming- 
ton products,  the  skilled  workmanship,  the  methods 
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of  manufacture,  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
their  business  systems.  It  took  the  dealer  on  a 
trip  through  the  Remington  factories.  The  book 
served  to  develop  one  of  the  most  subtle  forces  in 
business  today  — co-operation  and  teamwork  be- 
tween manufacturer  and  dealer. 

8.  — Re-vitalizing  the  Selling  Organizations. — 
The  direct  outcome  of  these  progressive  campaigns 
has  been  the  instilling  of  enthusiasm,  loyalty  and 
pride  into  the  salesmen  and  representatives  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  have  been  made  to  feel 
the  real  greatness  of  the  concern  which  they  repre- 
sent and  have  been  taken  into  their  confidence. 
They  now  know  the  “inside”  story  of  gun-making; 
they  are  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  home 
office.  Moreover,  they  find  that  the  book  has 
brought  them  into  closer  intimacy  with  the  dealers, 
who  discuss  the  book  with  them. 

9.  — Foundation  for  Regular  Advertising  Appro- 
priations.— One  of  the  greatest  values  secured  from 
the  wide  interest  created  by  the  Remington  book 
is  its  effect  upon  the  space  advertising  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines.  It  prepares  the  ground  for 
the  annual  campaigns.  It  gives  them  a receptive 
audience.  It  puts  the  public  in  a friendly  state  of 
mind.  It  thus  greatly  increases  the  “drawing 
power”  of  the  regular  advertising  appropriation 
in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

10.  — Making  an  Advertising  Book  so  Valuable 
That  It  Is  Being  Sold. — The  last  point  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  It  proves  the  value  of  develop- 
ing an  advertising  book  to  its  fullest  possibilities 
with  the  same  skill  and  genius  that  would  be  used 
in  creating  a masterpiece  in  art  or  literature.  The 
demand  for  the  Remington  book  has  been  so  great 
that  it  became  necessary  to  place  a price  on  it  — 
fifty  cents  a copy  to  the  public-at-large.  The  price 
is  not  only  being  paid,  but  several  thousand  copies 
have  been  sold.  Moreover,  it  has  settled  down  to 
a steady  sale.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  advertising  that  a book  printed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  advertising  a great  industry 
is  being  sold  at  a fixed  price. 
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The  Purchasing  Agent’s  Confession 
How  He  Killed  Successful  Business 

Story  of  Anderson  Sarsaparilla  Company,  Established  Before  Civil  War  — Advertised 
with  Broadside  Circulars,  50,000  a Week  — When  " Old  Man  ” Died,  Purchasing 
Agent  Discontinued  Advertising  and  Sold  Private  Printing  Plant  — 

Business  Failed  in  1878  — by  Bread  Crumb. 


BEFORE  and  long  after  the  Civil  War,  one 
of  the  most  popular  spring  tonics  and  “old 
reliable  family  medicines”  in  this  country 
was  Anderson’s  Sarsaparilla,  “body  builder  and 
blood  purifier.”  It  had  an  immense  sale  and  was 
known  and  used  from  Maine  to  California.  The 
medicine  was  simply  a vegetable  compound  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  sarsaparilla. 

Joshua  Anderson  had  bought  the  formula  when 
a young  man  of  an  old  country  doctor  “down  in 
Maine.”  Mr.  Anderson  was  a man  of  energy  and 
business  sagacity.  He  started  making  the  prepara- 
tion in  his  own  home  and  selling  it  to  drug  stores 
in  near-by  country  towns.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning he  used  circulars  to  advertise  the  medicine, 
Anderson’s  Sarsaparilla. 

In  less  than  ten  years  Joshua  Anderson  had 
established  himself  in  a plant  of  his  own  and  was 
doing  a large  and  successful  business.  One  of  the 
interesting  features  of  his  plant  was  a printing 
department  in  the  basement.  His  first  presses 
were  small,  but  as  the  business  grew,  his  circulars 
grew  also.  He  found  that  large  broadsides  were 
very  effective  and  soon  after  the  Civil  War  he  pur- 
chased a large  press  to  print  this  literature. 

The  circulars  used  by  the  Anderson  Sarsaparilla 
Company  during  the  most  successful  days  of  the 
business  were  broadsides  the  size  of  a large,  old- 
fashioned  newspaper  page.  During  certain  peri- 
ods of  the  year  he  printed,  folded,  addressed  and 
mailed  these  broadsides  at  the  rate  of  50,000  or 
more  a week. 

Joshua  Anderson  had  but  one  child,  a daughter, 
and  when  he  died  suddenly  in  1878,  at  the  age  of 


58,  the  Anderson  Sarsaparilla  Business  came  into 
the  hands  of  his  son-in-law.  The  son-in-law  was 
a man  of  so-called  modern  ideas.  He  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  patent  medicine  business  but  he  had 
had  considerable  experience  in  other  lines.  On 
the  recommendation  of  a bank,  he  hired  a manager 
and  purchasing  agent. 

The  new  purchasing  agent  immediately  began 
to  cut  down  expenses  and  to  overhaul  the  busi- 
ness. One  of  the  most  important  “needless”  ex- 
penditures that  he  discovered  was  the  cost  of 
paper,  printing  and  postage  for  the  50,000  weekly 
broadsides.  Anderson’s  Sarsaparilla  was  a house- 
hold word  all  over  the  country,  the  purchasing 
agent  argued.  The  medicine  was  widely  known 
and  firmly  established.  It  was  a foolish  waste  of 
money  to  continue  printing  and  mailing  the  circu- 
lars, which  no  doubt  were  a good  thing  when  the 
medicine  was  not  known,  but  which  now  were  not 
needed. 

The  purchasing  agent  was  a positive  man  and 
thorough.  As  a result  of  his  advice  the  circulars 
were  not  only  discontinued  but  the  large  press  and 
the  small  presses  as  well  were  all  sold.  And  just 
as  he  had  maintained,  the  business  showed  an  in- 
creased profit  the  first  year  after  the  “old  man” 
died.  The  increased  return,  however,  was  not  due 
to  any  increase  in  the  sale  of  Anderson’s  Sarsa- 
parilla. It  was  the  result  of  the  saving  in  paper, 
printing  and  postage,  with  other  lesser  economies. 

The  second  year  under  the  operation  of  the  son- 
in-law  and  the  purchasing  agent,  the  business  be- 
gan to  fall  behind.  The  third  year  it  fell  still 
further  behind.  The  fourth  year  there  was  an 
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actual  loss  of  money.  And  in  1885  the  business 
was  discontinued,  and  the  plant  was  sold  and  con- 
verted into  a box  shop. 

One  of  the  singular  things  about  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  the  fact  that  neither  the  son-in-law  nor 
the  purchasing  agent  were  able  to  discover  what 
was  the  matter.  They  attributed  the  failure  of  the 
business  to  a falling  off  in  the  use  of  sarsaparilla 
as  a family  medicine.  They  were  satisfied  that 
this  was  the  reason  because  they  went  on  the  road 
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themselves  during  the  last  years  of  the  business 
and  visited  drug  stores  all  the  way  to  Chicago.  The 
druggists  everywhere  reported  that  there  was  no 
demand  for  the  medicine. 

“It  was  several  years  afterward,”  said  the  pur- 
chasing agent  himself,  who  told  me  the  story,  “be- 
fore I thought  out  the  reason  for  the  failure  of 
Anderson’s  Sarsaparilla.  When  I persuaded  young 
Joe  Bailey,  old  man  Anderson’s  son-in-law,  to  sell 
the  printing  plant,  I killed  the  business.” 


Following  Copy — Out  of  the  Window 

In  the  old  days  — not  so  long  ago,  at  that  — a printer  felt  that  all  his  obligations  were 
fulfilled  when  he  had  “ followed  copy ” implicitly. 

It  mattered  little  if  a hurried  customer  left  a syllable  out  of  a word  here  and  there.  It 
was  the  printer  s religion  to  “ follow  copy  even  if  it  blew  out  of  the  window .”  That  was  the 
extent  of  his  initiative. 

We  share  the  old-fashioned  printer's  respect  for  clients'  ideas.  But  he  certainly  wasn’t 
much  on  initiative  and  service. 

The  success  of  our  policy  of  offering  a complete  printed  advertising  service  is  based  upon 
execution  of  the  belief  that  the  very  best  way  to  work  for  a client  is  to  work  with  him. 

Those  we  are  serving  best  are  the  customers  who  at  the  outset  have  given  us  the  facts 
about  their  advertising  plans  and  problems,  thereby  enabling  us  to  make  constructive  sug- 
gestions. From  that  point  the  knowledge  and  craftsmanship  of  our  merchandise  experts, 
our  copywriters,  our  artists,  engravers,  paper  specialists,  have  been  co-ordinated  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sound,  attractive  and  profitable  advertising  literature. 

Perhaps  a talk  with  one  of  our  representatives  would  present  some  phase  of  resultful 
Printing  that  hasn't  been  brought  to  your  attention  thus  far.  We  shall  be  glad  to  call  any 
time  that  suits  your  convenience.  — The  Faithorn  Company,  Chicago. 
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Manufacturers  Must  Buy  Printing  Now 
Says  Holden  C.  Edwards,  Statistician 

Catalog  is  Coming  Back  — Gives  Important  Statistics  Regarding  200,000  Manufacturers 
in  Every  State  in  the  Union  Who  Must  Spend  More  Money  for  Advertising 
This  Fall  and  Winter — Why  Manufacturer  is 
Printer’s  Best  Customer. 


HOLDEN  C.  EDWARDS,  Sales  Statis- 
tician, says,  “For  most  printers,  the 
manufacturer  is  the  man  to  think  of  now, 
when  you  think  of  new  business.  The  manufacturer 
always  has  been  the  largest  user  of  letters,  circu- 
lars, folders,  booklets,  catalogs,  and  other  forms 
of  Direct  Advertising.  On  account  of  the  partic- 
ular situation  right  now,  when  factories  must  be 
operated,  products  sold,  and  business  created,  it 
is  up  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  spend 
more  money  for  printing  this  fall  and  winter  than 
they  have  spent  before  in  a number  of  years. 

“The  manufacturer  has  created  the  demand 
for  all  of  the  new  and  improved  products  of  our 
Twentieth  Century,  and  must  continue  to  do  so. 
He  must  move  first.  He  has  large  investments  at 
stake,  immense  amounts  of  capital  tied  up  in  ma- 
chinery and  raw  materials;  and  he  must  go  out 
and  make  a market  for  his  products. 

“There  are  successful  manufacturers  today  in 
every  state  in  the  Union.  No  state  but  has  at  least 
some  manufacturers  who  are  excellent  prospects 
for  printing  for  those  printers  in  their  vicinity. 
Take  Wyoming,  for  example:  there  are  25  manu- 
facturers in  this  state  who  are  worth  $100,000  or 
more;  Arizona  has  30  manufacturers  worth  $100,- 
000  or  over;  West  Virginia,  489;  Texas,  1,122; 
Tennessee,  592;  Georgia,  690;  Arkansas,  389; 
Idaho,  143;  Rhode  Island,  466;  Connecticut,  832; 
California,  1,596;  New  York,  5,304;  Maine,  303. 

“Although  the  Government  figures  for  the  last 
census  are  not  yet  available,  it  is  safe  to  state  that 
there  are  at  least  200,000  manufacturers  in  this 
country;  that  there  are  65,000  manufacturers  worth 


$50,000  or  over;  38,000,  worth  $100,000  or  over; 
11,000  manufacturers  estimated  to  be  worth  $250,- 
000  or  more;  and  4,390  millionaire  manufac- 
turing concerns. 

“Last  winter  or  early  spring  some  of  the  leading 
financial  authorities  in  this  country  estimated  that 
Henry  Ford  would  have  to  borrow  50  or  75  mil- 
lion dollars  to  tide  him  over  until  this  fall.  These 
financial  men  were  so  positive  in  their  belief  that 
they  sent  men  to  Detroit  to  make  terms  with  Mr. 
Ford  regarding  the  loan  of  the  money.  Mr.  Ford, 
as  the  papers  have  recently  described,  refused  all 
offers  of  financial  assistance.  He  cleaned  up  his 
surplus  stocks  of  raw  materials  by  manufacturing 
cars;  he  put  into  operation  every  possible  economy 
in  operation;  he  reduced  prices  and  influenced  his 
agents  to  take  more  cars  and  to  sell  more  cars. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Ford  came  through  with- 
out borrowing  a dollar,  and  is  in  a stronger  finan- 
cial position  today  than  he  has  ever  been. 

“That,  in  brief,  is  what  other  manufacturers 
must  do  from  this  time  forward.  They  must 
clean  up  their  stocks  of  raw  materials  by  convert- 
ing them  into  goods;  they  must  operate  on  an  effi- 
ciency basis;  but  chiefly,  above  everything  else, 
they  must  move  their  goods.  They  must  promote 
and  advertise  their  products. 

“During  and  since  the  war  there  has  been  com- 
paratively little  catalog  printing  in  this  country. 
Manufacturers  found,  on  account  of  the  extra  de- 
mand for  goods  caused  by  the  war,  that  they  could 
sell  what  they  manufactured  without  a catalog.  As 
a result  the  catalog  very  nearly  disappeared.  But 
the  catalog  is  coming  back.  It  is  already  back  in 
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many  instances,  and  manufacturers  who  have  not 
issued  a catalog  in  years  are  now  planning  one. 

“The  market  for  printing  looks  most  promising 
for  this  fall  and  winter.  Other  classes  of  business 


— ....  

men  are  beginning  to  use  more  printing  also.  But 
for  the  average  printer,  as  I said  in  the  beginning, 
the  manufacturer  is  the  best  prospect  to  look  to 
now  for  immediate  business.” 


Brown’s  Job 


BROWN  is  gone,  and  many  men  in  the  trade 
are  wondering  who  is  going  to  get  Brown’s 
job.  There  has  been  considerable  specu- 
lation about  this.  Brown’s  job  was  reputed  to  be 
a good  job.  Brown’s  former  employers,  wise, 
grey-eyed  men,  have  had  to  sit  still  and  repress 
amazement  as  they  listened  to  bright,  ambitious 
young  men  and  dignified  old  ones  seriously  apply 
for  Brown’s  job. 

Brown  had  a big  chair  and  a wide,  flat-topped 
desk  covered  with  a sheet  of  glass.  Under  the 
glass  was  a map  of  the  United  States.  Brown  had 
a salary  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  a year.  And 
twice  a year  Brown  made  a “trip  to  the  coast” 
and  called  on  every  one  of  the  firm’s  distributors. 

He  never  tried  to  sell  anything.  Brown  wasn’t 
exactly  in  the  sales  department.  He  visited  with 
the  distributors,  called  on  a few  dealers,  once  in 
a while  made  a little  talk  to  a bunch  of  salesmen. 
Back  at  the  office  he  answered  most  of  the  impor- 
tant complaints,  although  Brown’s  job  wasn’t  to 
handle  complaints. 

Brown  wasn’t  in  the  credit  department  either, 
but  vital  questions  of  credit  usually  got  to  Brown, 
somehow  or  other,  and  Brown  would  smoke  and 
talk  and  tell  a joke,  and  untwist  his  telephone  cord 
and  tell  the  credit  manager  what  to  do. 

Whenever  Mr.  Wythe,  the  impulsive  little  presi- 
dent, working  like  a beaver,  would  pick  up  a bunch 
of  papers  and  peer  into  a particularly  trouble- 
some and  messy  subject,  he  had  a way  of  saying, 
“What  does  Brown  say?  What  does  Brown  say? 
What  the  hell  does  Brown  say? — Well,  why  don’t 
you  do  it,  then?”  And  that  was  disposed. 


Or  when  there  was  a difficulty  that  required  quick 
action,  together  with  tact  and  lots  of  that,  Mr. 
Wythe  woqld  say,  “Brown,  you  handle  that.” 

And  then  one  day  the  directors  met  unofficially 
and  decided  to  fire  the  superintendent  of  No.  2 
Mill.  Brown  didn’t  hear  of  this  until  the  day 
after  the  letter  had  gone.  “What  do  you  think  of 
it,  Brown?”  asked  Mr.  Wythe.  Brown  said,  “That’s 
all  right.  The  letter  won’t  be  delivered  until  to- 
morrow morning,  and  I’ll  get  him  on  the  wire  and 
have  him  start  East  tonight.  Then  I’ll  have  his 
stenographer  send  the  letter  back  here  and  I’ll  de- 
stroy it  before  he  sees  it.” 

The  others  agreed,  “ That’s  the  thing  to  do.” 
Brown  knew  the  business  he  was  in.  He  knew  the 
man  he  worked  with.  He  had  a whole  lot  of  sense, 
which  he  apparently  used  without  consciously 
summoning  his  judgment  to  his  assistance.  He 
seemed  to  think  good  sense. 

Brown  is  gone,  and  men  are  now  applying  for 
Brown’s  job.  Others  are  asking  who  is  going  to 
get  Browm’s  job  — bright,  ambitious  young  men, 
dignified  older  men.  ^ 

Men  who  are  not  the  son  of  Brown’s  mother, 
nor  the  husband  of  Brown’s  wife,  nor  the  product 
of  Brown’s  childhood  — men  who  never  suffered 
Brown’s  sorrows  nor  felt  his  joys,  men  who  never 
loved  the  things  Brown  loved  nor  feared  the  things 
he  feared  — are  asking  for  Brown’s  job. 

Don’t  they  know  that  Brown’s  chair  and  his 
desk,  with  the  map  under  the  glass  top,  and  his 
pay  envelope,  are  not  Brown’s  job?  Don’t  they 
know  that  they  might  as  well  apply  to  the  Metho- 
dist Church  for  John  Wesley’s  job?  — George 
Batten  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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Revival  of  Ancient  Trade 
Wood-Engraving  Flourishes 

Still  Craftsmen  Who  Can  Make  Woodcuts  and  Who  Now  Have  More  Work  Than  They 
Can  Do  — Many  Advantages  and  Economies  for  Certain  Kinds  of  Illustrations 
in  Wood-Engravings  — Number  of  Engravers  Who  Know  Trade 
Limited  — But  Seven  in  New  York  City 


AMID  all  the  conquest  of  machinery  and 
the  coming  of  the  era  of  the  unskilled 
^worker,  the  wood  engravers  have  stuck 
by  their  trade,  and  at  present,  owing  partly  to  the 
rising  costs  of  photo-engraving,  partly  to  the  in- 
trinsic superiority  of  the  wood  engravers’  product 
for  some  purposes,  wood  engraving  is  quietly  com- 
ing into  its  own  again.  The  wood  engravers  are 
getting  more  orders  than  they  can  fill,  they  tell 
you  quietly,  and  it  is  only  because  a limited  num- 
ber of  workers  possess  the  secret  of  skill  that  they 
are  prevented  from  doing  a rushing  business. 

They  are  oldish  men,  these  wood  engravers,  with 
patient,  stooped  shoulders,  who  sit  in  a row  be- 
fore a table  by  the  window,  a small  magnifying 
glass  attached  to  one  eye,  their  skilful  fingers 
manipulating  the  tiny,  sharp  tools  that  carve  the 
tracery  of  fine  lines  on  the  wooden  blocks  which 
rest  on  a little  pad  of  leather  before  them.  You 
cannot  tell  what  the  picture  is  that  they  are  carv- 
ing when  you  first  look  at  it,  but  they  throw  a lit- 
tle powder  on  the  block  and  suddenly  out  comes 
the  image  of  some  bit  of  machinery  with  all  its 
tiny  parts  done  in  a shading  of  a thousand  tiny 
lines.  And  the  maker  of  the  woodcut  looks  at  you 
with  the  pride  of  the  artist  on  his  wrinkled  face. 

Many  years  ago  the  process  of  photo-engraving 
supplanted  that  of  woodcuts  for  reproducing  pic- 
tures, or  illustrating  catalogs.  Only  the  “old  tim- 
ers,” the  wood  engravers  tell  you,  went  on  using 
the  wood  engravers  to  illustrate  catalogs  of  ma- 
chinery, or  jewelry,  because  they  knew  the  wood 
engravers’  product  was  better.  The  rest  of  the 
world  flocked  to  the  quicker,  cheaper  machine- 


made  line  cuts  and  halftones.  You  find  only  seven 
wood  engravers  listed  in  the  classified  directory  in 
New  York  to  hundreds  of  the  photo-engravers.  But 
the  wood  engravers  say,  with  a smile  of  triumph, 
that  they  have  more  orders  than  they  can  fill. 

There  is  a certain  type  of  picture  used  in  the 
illustrating  of  catalogs  where  woodcuts  produce 
better  results  than  halftones  or  line  cuts.  For 
certain  kinds  of  lettering,  for  labels,  and  tickets, 
for  small  cuts  of  jewelry,  cut  glass,  muslin  under- 
wear, and  machinery  parts,  where  the  size  of  the 
picture  is  not  great,  and  where  it  is  essential  to 
show  small  parts  with  many  fine  lines  in  them 
clearly,  the  woodcut  shows  them  up  better  than  the 
photo-engraver’s  product.  The  tint,  or  shadow,  is 
made  by  a series  of  fine  lines  in  the  woodcut, 
whereas  it  is  etched  in  with  acids  by  the  other 
process,  and  the  fine,  hand-made  lines  show  up 
the  parts  with  a clarity  that  cannot  be  attained  by 
the  other  process. 

The  woodcut  for  these  small  illustrations  is 
cheaper  than  the  photo-engraving  process.  Wood 
engravers  charge  for  the  time  it  takes  to  make  a 
cut,  while  the  newer  process  is  by  scale  according 
to  the  size  of  the  picture.  The  picture  of  a lamp, 
for  instance,  of  a certain  type  can  be  done  by  the 
wood  engraver  for  $7.  The  lamp  can  be  photo- 
graphed directly  on  to  the  wooden  block,  and  is 
then  carved  out  under  the  magnifying  glasses  of 
these  old,  skilled  workers.  The  same  lamp  done 
by  the  photo-engraving  process  must  be  photo- 
graphed, the  photograph  re-touched,  and  the  plate 
made  from  it  at  a cost  of  from  $10  to  $12  in  New 
York  City.  — The  New  York  Evening  Post. 
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Co-operation  on  a Big  Scale 
to  Increase  Sale  of  Printing 

Writer  Urges  Appointment  of  Committee  of  the  Whole  from  Printing,  Paper  and  Allied 
Trades  to  Formulate  Nation-Wide  Campaign  to  Promote  Use  of  Direct 
Advertising  — Reviews  Work  of  Paper  Makers’  Advertising  Club  — 
by  William  B.  Wheelwright,  Former  President,  P.  M.  A.  C. 


OVER  a certain  period  the  normal  increase 
in  the  paper  business  has  averaged  about 
ten  per  cent  per  annum.  During  the  same 
period,  grape  fruit,  formerly  unheard  of  as  edible, 
has  found  its  way  to  every  fruit  stand  in  the  land 
— as  a result  of  educational  advertising. 

If  similar  intelligence  were  placed  with  suf- 
ficient force  behind  a nation-wide  campaign  to 
acquaint  the  business  world  with  the  value  of 
Direct-by-Mail  Advertising,  there  is  no  doubt  the 
result  would  be  an  enormous  increase  in  the  sale 
of  printing,  paper,  engravings  and  ink. 

It  is  a noticeable  fact,  that  those  printers  who 
have  recognized  the  opportunities  in  this  field  have 
prospered  much,  for  they  have  discovered  in  it  the 
secret  of  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  in  the 
place  of  one. 

I could  cite  as  one  example  a printer  of  my 
acquaintance  whose  net  worth  a dozen  years  ago 
was  $1200.  Today  he  owns  his  own  plant  out- 
right, and  is  worth  over  $120,000.  His  conception 
of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  printing,  and  his 
ability  not  only  to  make  his  customers  share  the 
vision  but  profit  from  it,  is  largely  responsible  for 
his  success. 

Trade  organizations  of  printers  and  paper  makers 
are  far  from  blind  to  the  possibilities  of  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  business  along  these  lines.  As 
evidence  of  this  fact  some  noteworthy  examples 
will  be  cited  below. 

The  one  thing  lacking  to  enable  them  to  cash  in 
generally  on  the  idea  in  a large  way,  is  co-ordina- 
tion and  co-operation  on  a big  scale.  They  already 
have  excellent  organizations  of  national  scope 


competent  to  meet  the  situation.  It  only  remains 
to  weld  them  together  for  this  purpose. 

It  would  be  well,  here,  to  review  briefly  some 
of  the  efforts  that  have  already  been  made  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  printing  and  paper.  The  first 
organization  to  attempt  it  so  far  as  we  are  aware 
was  the  Paper  Makers’  Advertising  Club.  Their 
original  plan  was  to  educate  the  printers  on  the 
best  methods  of  obtaining  Direct-by-Mail  Adver- 
tising. A carefully  compiled  list  of  almost  5,000 
was  obtained  through  the  co-operation  of  the  fifteen 
mills  composing  the  club. 

In  August,  1914,  the  first  of  a series  of  remark- 
ably good  booklets  on  “The  Reasons  Why  for 
Direct-by-Mail  Advertising”  was  started.  These 
books  were  enthusiastically  received  and  letters  or 
acknowledgments  came  in  from  over  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  mailing  list,  which  is  of  course  a remarkable 
result.  The  response  may  be  illustrated  by  a few 
brief  quotations. 

“We  certainly  do  not  want  to  let  the  opportu- 
nity pass  by  without  expressing  our  appreciation 
of  the  work  that  you  have  done  in  boosting  ‘Direct- 
by-Mail’  Advertising  — Partly  as  a result  — we 
opened  last  April  1st,  our  Advertising  Depart- 
ment. So  far  our  success  has  been  phenomenal  so 
we  are  highly  in  favor  of  your  contemplated  cam- 
paign.”— Reid  Press,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

“We  know  from  our  own  experience  that  your 
little  booklets  have  been  a great  aid  to  us  in  the 
selling  end  of  the  printing  business  for  securing 
bigger  and  better  results.”  — Gray  Printing  Co., 
Fostoria,  Ohio. 
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“In  our  judgment  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
movements  that  has  ever  been  put  on.  We  think 
there  is  nothing  that  has  ever  been  attempted  that 
will  so  greatly  help  the  printer.” — Austin,  Texas. 

“Every  reputable  printer  should  certainly  back 
you  up.”  — Munder,  Thompson  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

“In  the  opinion  of  the  club  the  work  which  you 
have  been  doing  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  Direct- 
by-Mail  Advertising  has  been  of  great  value  to  the 
printing  fraternity,  and  further  the  club  would 
urge  that  such  advertising  be  now  directed  also  to 
the  consumer  of  printing  to  the  end  that  the  larger 
advertisers  be  more  evenly  divided  between  Gen- 
eral and  Direct  Publicity.”  — Ben  Franklin  Club 
of  Columbus. 

“I  furthermore  believe  that  they  will  be  able  to 
receive  financial  help  from  printers’  organizations 
all  over  the  country.” — Buffalo  Graphic  Arts  Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo. 

“Personally,  I consider  the  work  that  you  have 
been  doing  of  utmost  importance.”  — Commercial 
Lithograph  & Ptg.  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

“We  think  you  are  on  the  right  track  — and  feel 
confident  that  the  result  obtained  therefrom  will  be 
satisfactory.” — J.  P.  Cassidy,  President,  Common- 
wealth Press,  Chicago. 

In  a word,  the  printers  themselves  were  thor- 
oughly sold  on  the  idea  of  selling  more  printing 
by  extending  the  use  of  Direct-by-Mail  Advertising. 

The  next  step  planned  was  to  extend  this  cam- 
paign direct  to  business  men  and  tell  them  how 
printed  publicity  mailed  direct  could  help  them. 
The  correspondents  of  the  Paper  Makers’  Adver- 
tising Club  were  no  less  hearty  in  their  enlarge- 
ment for  this  procedure. 

“As  for  your  proposed  campaign  to  the  Buyer 
of  Printing,  the  idea  strikes  me  as  being  a logical 
way  to  follow  up  the  fine  educational  promotion 
work  that  you  have  already  done,”  wrote  Michael 
Scilipoti,  Sales  Manager  of  the  Quadri-Color  Co., 
New  York. 

“I  believe  that  a campaign  direct  to  the  buying 
public  — will  be  beneficial  both  to  the  printers 


and  the  jobber.” — Oliver  L.  Wroughton,  Graphic 
Arts  Organization,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

On  a small  scale  such  a campaign  was  conducted 
by  the  club  in  “System”  magazine  the  following 
year.  About  this  time  other  campaigns  were  initi- 
ated locally  by  Printers’  Organizations,  in  St. 
Louis,  for  example.  While  president  of  the  Paper 
Makers’  Advertising  Club,  I appeared  before  the 
National  Paper  Trade  Association  in  1916  to  urge 
an  extension  of  the  campaign  to  advertise  Direct 
Advertising  in  co-operation  with  one  another.  By 
unanimous  vote  the  president  of  the  Association 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a committee  to  confer 
with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  club. 

It  happened  later  at  the  same  meeting  that  the 
so  called  “Three  Year  Plan”  of  the  United  Ty- 
pothetae  was  first  presented.  Its  scope  was  exceed- 
ingly broad,  but  the  matter  of  stimulating  Direct 
Advertising  was  only  a minor  part.  Cost  finding, 
accounting,  and  apprenticeship  features  predomi- 
nated. The  acceptance  of  this  plan  caused  that  of 
the  Paper  Makers’  Club  to  be  pigeonholed. 

Our  entrance  into  the  world  war  not  only 
diverted  all  minds  from  the  subject,  but  entailed 
such  an  unprecedented  demand  for  paper  and 
printing  that  no  other  stimulus  was  needed. 

At  the  present  moment  when  mills  and  print 
shops  are  very  slack  and  general  business  is  mark- 
ing time,  it  seems  advisable  to  get  back  to  the  origi- 
nal disposition  for  a joint  campaign  of  allied 
paper  and  printing  interests  (lithographic  and  let- 
ter press)  to  educate  the  business  men  on  a national 
scale  to  the  fullest  benefits  obtainable  from  Direct 
Advertising.  Appreciation  of  its  merits  are  being 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  recent  upgrowth  of  the 
Direct  Advertising  Associations,  and  much  good 
foundation  work  has  already  been  laid  by  the 
various  activities  above  cited  and  by  the  individual 
effort  of  numerous  paper  makers. 

A campaign  parallel  in  thought  but  different  in 
method  is  now  appearing  in  a newspaper  campaign 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  entitled  “Here’s 
How  to  Sell  by  Telephone.”  If  collateral  evidence 
were  necessary  to  support  the  soundness  of  a cam- 
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paign  on  how  to  Sell  by  Direct  Advertising,  this 
case  might  be  cited. 

The  plan  has  been  so  favorably  regarded  by  the 
men  actually  on  the  “firing  line”  selling  printing 
as  direct  advertising,  that  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
the  conclusion,  that  the  moment  has  now  arrived 
to  coordinate  the  effort  and  extend  its  influence  to 
the  business  men  themselves. 

My  suggestion  as  a preliminary  step  is  to  get 
representatives  appointed  from  the  paper  trade, 
the  printing  trade  and  the  lithographic  trade  organ- 
izations. Authorize  them  to  act  as  a committee  of 
the  whole  to  plan  a nation-wide  campaign  for 


Direct-by-Mail  Advertising,  nominate  a secretary 
to  act  as  an  executive  director,  and  finally  to  report 
a plan,  together  with  the  necessary  budget  for  its 
execution,  to  the  various  organizations  for 
approval. 

Business  men  realize  that  the  new  era  right  ahead 
of  them  is  no  “sellers’  market,”  but  will  require 
the  most  active  planning  and  merchandizing  effort. 
Consequently  they  will  now  be  found  in  a very 
receptive  state  for  any  suggestions  on  how  to  sell 
merchandise  or  service.  What  better  opportunity 
could  be  found  for  a nation-wide  presentation  of 
the  applicability  of  Direct  Advertising? 


A Proof  from  the  Marchbanks  Press,  New  York 

By  the  Laws  of  Printing,  a Compositor  is  strictly  to  follow  his  Copy,  viz,  to  observe 
and  to  do  just  so  much  and  no  more  than  his  Copy  will  bear  him  out  for;  so  that  his  Copy  is 
to  be  his  Rule  and  Authority:  But  the  carelessness  of  some  good  Authors,  and  the  ignorance 
of  other  Authors,  has  forc’d  Printers  to  introduce  a Custom,  which  among  them  is  look’d 
upon  as  a task  and  duty  incumbent  on  the  Compositor,  viz,  to  discern  and  amend  the  bad 
Spelling  and  Pointing  of  his  Copy. 

Therefore  upon  consideration  of  these  accidental  circumstances  that  attend  Copy,  it  is 
necessary  that  a Compositor  be  a good  English  Schollar  at  least;  and  that  he  know  the  pres- 
ent traditional  Spelling  of  all  English  Words,  and  that  he  have  so  much  Sence  and  Reason, 
as  to  Point  his  Sentences  properly:  when  to  begin  a word  with  a Capital  Letter,  when  (to  ren- 
der the  Sence  of  the  Author  more  intelligent  to  the  Reader)  to  Set  some  Words  or  Sentences 
in  Italick  or  English  Letters,  &c.  — From  Moxon’s  Exercises,  printed  in  London  in  1683. 
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Printed  on  Doeskin  Cover,  Brown  Antique,  23  x 33  — 190  lb.,  made  by  the  Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


I WANT  you  to  see  our  new  letterhead,  printed 
on  CERTIFICATE  BOND,”  writes  Mr. 
R.  D.  BALDWIN,  Advertising  Manager,  Simonds 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and 
of  Chicago,  111.  Their  halftone  letterhead  shows 
a picture  of  a Simonds  Paper  Cutter  Knife. 


Printed  on  Certificate  Bond,  White,  Substance  24 


Another  prominent  company  realizes  the 
Advertising  Value  of  the  ILLUSTRATED 
LETTER  on  CERTIFICATE  BOND 

I WANT  you  to  see  our  new  letterhead, 
printed  on  Certificate  Bond,”  says  Mr. 
R.  D.  Baldwin,  Advertising  Manager  of  the 
Simonds  Manufacturing  Company,  Fitch- 
burg, Mass.  “We  wanted  to  get  out  a special 
illustrated  letterhead,  carrying  a halftone  to 
show  our  Paper  Cutter  Knife,  to  use  in  a 
letter  to  printers.  Knowing  of  the  halftone 
printing  quality  of  Certificate  Bond,  we 
naturally  selected  Certificate,  and  the  results, 
as  you  can  see,  have  been  most  satisfactory.” 


PAPER  CUTTER  KNIVES 

Cutting,  Scoring  Creasing  Steel  Rule 

Simonds  Manufacturing  Co. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.  ^Chicago,  III. 


CERTIFICATE  BOND  DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Hudson  Valley  Paper  Company 
ALLENTOWN,  PA.,  J.  A.  Rupp  Paper  Company 
BALTIMORE,  MD.,  Bradley-Reese  Co. 
BALTIMORE,  MD.,  Dobler  & Mudge 
BILLINGS,  MONT.,  Carpenter  Paper  Company 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  Stephens  & Company 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  A.  Storrs  & Bement  Company 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.,  New  Haven  Paper  Company 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  The  Ailing  & Cory  Company 
BURLINGTON,  VT.,  Hobart  J.  Shanley  & Co.,  Inc. 
BUTTE,  MONT.,  Butte  Paper  Company 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Messinger  Paper  Company 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Midland  Paper  Company 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  The  Cincinnati  Cordage  & 
Paper  Company 

CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA.,  R.  D.  Wilson-Sons  & 
Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  The  Petrequin  Paper  Company 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C.,  Epes-Fitzgerald  Paper  Co. 
DAYTON,  OHIO,  The  Cincinnati  Cordage  & Paper 
Co. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  Pratt  Paper  Company 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  Chope-Stevens  Paper  Co. 
ELMIRA,  N.  Y.,  Horwitz  Bros. 

HAGERSTOWN,  MD.,  Antietam  Paper  Company, 
Inc. 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  Donaldson  Paper  Company 
HARTFORD,  CONN.,  Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 
HOLYOKE,  MASS.,  Judd  Paper  Company 
HOLYOKE,  MASS.,  Plymouth  Paper  Company 
HONOLULU,  HAWAII,  Honolulu  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  The  Paper  Supply  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  Crescent  Paper  Company 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  T.  G.  Miller  & Sons  Paper  Co. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  Antietam  Paper  Company, 
Inc. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Kansas  City  Paper  House 
KNOXVILLE,  TENN.,  A.  A.  A.  Paper  Company 
LINCOLN,  NEBR.,  Lincoln  Paper  Company 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
LYNCHBURG,  VA.,  Caskie-Dillard  Company 
MADISON,  WIS.,  General  Paper  & Supply  Company 
MANILA,  P.  I.,  J.  P.  Heilbronn  Company 
MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  Tayloe  Paper  Company 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  The  Paper  Supply  Com- 
pany, Inc. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  Clements  Paper  Company 


NEWARK,  N.  J.,  Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  New  Haven  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  Jos.  Levy  Bros.  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Beekman  Paper  & Card  Co. 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  John  F.  Sarle  Co.,  Inc. 
NORFOLK,  VA.,  Old  Dominion  Paper  Company 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA.,  Kansas  City  Paper 
House 

OMAHA,  NEBR.,  Carpenter  Paper  Company 
PARIS,  TEXAS,  Paris  Wholesale  Paper  Company 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Charles  Beck  Company 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
PITTSBURG,  PA.,  The  Ailing  & Cory  Company 
PORTLAND,  Me.,  C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 
PORTLAND,  ORE.,  Blake,  McFall  Company 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  R.  L.  Greene  Paper  Co. 
READING,  PA.,  Van  Reed  Paper  Company 
RICHMOND,  VA.,  Richmond  Paper  Company 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Ailing  & Cory  Company 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL.,  Richardson-Case  Paper  Co. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  Carpenter  Paper  Com- 
pany 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS,  San  Antonio  Paper  Com- 
pany 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
SCRANTON,  PA.,  Megargee  Brothers 
SEATTLE,  WASH.,  American  Paper  Company 
SPOKANE,  WASH.,  B.  G.  Ewing  Paper  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  Eastern  Paper  & Supply  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  The  Paper  House  of  New 
England 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  Thacker-Craig  Paper  Com- 
pany 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI,  Springfield  Paper  Co. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Acme  Paper  Company 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  The  Paper  Supply  Company,  Inc. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

TACOMA,  WASH.,  Tacoma  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 
TROY,  N.  Y.,  Troy  Paper  Company 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Com- 
pany 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT.,  White  River 
Paper  Company 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  Charles  A.  Esty  Paper  Co. 
YORK,  PA.,  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co.  of  Pa. 
ZANESVILLE,  OHIO,  State  Paper  Company 


EXPORT 

NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A.,  American  Paper  Exports,  Inc. 

Certificate  Bond 

Manufactured  by 

Crocker-McElwain  Company 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Printed  on  Certificate  Bond,  White,  Substance  24. 


“THE 

INFLUENCE 

OF  TH  E 

LETTERHEAD” 


is  the  title  of  our  latest  booklet . It  is  unique 
in  its  conception  and  a most  instructive  and  interest- 
ing treatise . 

This  booklet  is  devoted  especially  to  business  letter- 
heads and  covers  the  subject  thoroughly . One  of 
the  striking  features  is  the  use  for  illustrations  of 
miniature  letterheads , most  of  them  of  nationally  known 
concerns . These  specimens  furnish  a valuable  study 
for  the  printer , lithographer , stationer  and  engraver . 

Return  the  postcard  included  with  this  edition  of 
“ Direct  Advertising , ” and  we  will  gladly  send  you  a 
copy  without  placing  you  under  the  slightest  obligation . 

HAMPSHIRE 

PAPER  COMPANY 

Ma kers  of  Oi,t>  Hampshire  Bond 
South  Hadley  Falls , Massachusetts 


Old  Hampshire  Bond 

Selling  Agents 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ALANTA,  GA. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
DAYTON,  OHIO 
DENVER,  COLO. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
HAMILTON,  ONT. 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
LYNCHBURG,  VA. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (export  only) 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 
OMAHA,  NEBR. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
READING,  PA. 

ROCHESTER,  N>  Y. 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
SCRANTON,  PA. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

TROY,  NEW  YORK 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 


Hudson  Valley  Paper  House 
The  S.  P.  Richards  Company 
0.  F.  H.  Warner  & Co. 

The  A.  Storrs  & Bement  Co. 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Bradner  Smith  & Co. 

The  Cincinnati  Cordage  & Paper  Co. 
The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 

The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

The  Cincinnati  Cordage  & Paper  Co. 
Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 
Peyton  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Buntin,  Gillies  & Co.,  Ltd. 
Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

Crescent  Paper  Co. 

Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Louisville  Paper  Co. 

Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Caskie-Dillard  Co.,  Inc. 

Standard  Paper  Co. 

The  John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 

National  Paper  & Type  Co. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
Paul  E.  Vernon  & Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Western  Paper  Co. 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

Blake,  McFall  Co. 

M.  J.  Earl 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Richmond  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Megargee  Brothers 
American  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Spokane  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 
Graham  Paper  Co. 

Nassau  Paper  Co. 

Troy  Paper  Co. 

Smith,  Davidson  & Wright,  Ltd. 
Mathers-Lamm  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 


HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 

Printed  on  Old  Hampshire  Bond , 17  x 22 — No.  24 


FOR 

BUSINESS 

PAPER 


For  Business  Paper 

CRANE’S  Bond  is  a one  hundred  per  cent  new 
rag  stock  paper.  Its  surface  is  a perfect  back- 
ground for  typewriting.  It  has  an  agreeable 
crispness  and  a substantial  feel.  It  has  all  the  practical 
qualities  and  all  the  atmosphere  of  a successful  business 
writing  paper.  But  more  than  all  these  and  outweighing 
them  all  in  the  mind  of  a man  who  judges  a thing  by  its 
source.  Crane’s  Bond  has  a sponsor.  The  sponsor  is  the 
name  “Crane,”  a name  inseparably  associated  with 
papermaking  for  one  hundred  years,  a name  that  has 
never  been  put  on  any  but  the  highest  grade  paper. 


100%  selected  new  rag  stoc\ 

120  years  experience 
Ban\  notes  of  22  countries 
Paper  money  0}  438,000,000  people 
Government  bonds  of  18  nations 


Crane  s 

BUSINESS  PAPERS 

CRANE  &?  CO.,  DALTON,  MASS. 


DESIGNS  BY  RENE  CLARKE  ' TYPOGRAPHY  BY  FREDERIC  W.  GOUDY 


These  Firms  are  distributors  of 

Crane’s  Business  Papers 

Order  of  your  nearest  jobber 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. — Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 

ATLANTA,  GA. — S.  P.  Richards  & Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MD.— Chas.  W.  Beers  & Co. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. — Graham  Paper  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.,  180  Congress  St. 

John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc.,  593  Atlantic  Ave. 

Carter,  Rice  & Co.,  246  Devonshire  St. 

Cook-Vivian  Co.,  189  Congress  St. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  Alling  & Cory  Co. 

R.  H.  Thompson  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co.,  221  West  Monroe  St. 

Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co.,  ioo  So.  Michigan  Ave. 

Bradner  Smith  & Co.,  175  W.  Monroe  St. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO.— The  Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

Petrequin  Paper  Co. 

The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. — Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. — Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

DENVER,  COLORADO. — Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA. — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN.— The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 
DULUTH,  MINN. — Peyton  Paper  Co. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. — Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS. — Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Crescent  Paper  Co. 

C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Co. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA—  H.  & W.  B.  Drew  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 

Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Missouri-Interstate  Paper  Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY.— Louisville  Paper  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. — Standard  Paper  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. — Graham  Paper  Co. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN— New  Haven  Paper  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.— E.  C.  Palmer  & Co. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  Anderson  & Co.,  34  Beekman  St. 

Bishop  Paper  Co.,  545  Pearl  St. 

Conrow  Bros.,  114  W'orth  St. 

Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co.,  225  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  A.  Flinn,  Inc.,  32  Beekman  St. 

Holden  & Hawley,  Inc.,  196  Broadway 
Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc.,  29-33  Lafayette  St. 

J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co.,  Cor.  Beekman  and  Cliff  Sts. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons,  32-36  Bleecker  St. 

Miller  & Wright  Paper  Co.,  65  Duane  St. 

John  F.  Sarle  Co.,  Inc.,  85  John  St. 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Western  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co.,  1024  Filbert  St. 

D.  L.  Ward  Co.,  28  South  Sixth  St. 

Whiting-Patterson  Co.,  320  North  13th  St. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

The  Alling  & Cory  Co. 

Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. — Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE.— C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. — Blake,  McFall  Co. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. — R.  L.  Greene  Paper  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA— Southern  Paper  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. — The  Alling  & Cory  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. — Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SCRANTON,  PA. — Megargee  Bros. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 

American  Paper  Co. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON. — Spokane  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. — The  Paper  House  of  New  England 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 

St.  Louis  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. — E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.— J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

TACOMA,  WASHINGTON. — Standard  Paper  Co. 

TROY,  N.  Y.— Troy  Paper  Co. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. — Chas.  A.  Esty  Paper  Co. 

EXPORT  AGENTS 

American  Paper  Exports,  Inc.,  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
National  Paper  & Type  Co.,  32-38  Burling  Slip,  New  York 


SYSTEMS 


^foT  September.*  1921 

"To  promote  the  printing  of  more  and  better 
letterheads,  advertisements  and  business 
forms  on  Syste  m s Bond  — the  Loft- dried, 

Rag- con  tent  Paper  at  the  Reasonable  Price” 


Published  by  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 
501  'fifth  Avenue  • New  York 


a sample  of  White  SYSTEMS  BOND,  Substance  24 
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SYSTEMS  BOND 

The  Loft-Dried  Rag-Content 

Paper  at  the  Reasonable  Price 

T he  paper  on  which  this  number  of  “Systems” 
is  printed  is  a sample  of  SYSTEMS  BOND. 
By  examining  it  you  can  see , what  before 
you  may  only  have  read , that  the  quality  of 
SYSTEMS  BOND  goes  far  beyond  the  classi- 
fication suggested  by  its  price.  Although  easy 
to  buy , SYSTEMS  BOND  contains  a generous 
percentage  of  rags,  and  is  genuinely  loft-dried.  It 
is  an  exceptional  and  economical  paper  for  Letter- 
heads, Envelopes,  Direct  Advertisements  and  Busi- 
ness Forms  generally. 


© 
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190,000  Business  Corporations 
Need  Better  Printing 

Do  not  Know  How  to  Use  Printing  to  Go  About 
Getting  Larger  Volume  of  Business  at  a Profit — 
This  Interesting  Opinion  Based  on  Figures 
Secured  by  Federal  Trade  Commission 

THERE  are  190,000  business  corporations  in 
this  country,  according  to  figures  furnished 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  that  are  making 
little  or  no  money.  Their  failure  to  show  a profit 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  advertise  or  sell  their  products  or  service. 

Out  of  250,000  corporations  reporting  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  100,000  showed  no 
net  income  whatever;  90,000  earned  less  than 
$5,000  a year;  and  60,000  only  showed  earnings 
over  $5,000  a year. 

Probably  the  most  general  reason  for  this  fail- 
ure of  1 90,000  business  corporations  to  really  make 


DEALER  LITERATURE 
Manufacturers  Looking  for  Printers 
W ho  Can  Design  Booklets,  Folders 
and  Enclosures  for  their  Dealers 

ADVERTISING  departments  of  some 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns 
in  this  country  are  today  virtually  looking 
for  printers  who  have  specialized  in  the  prep- 
aration of  “Dealer  Literature.” 

What  is  wanted  today  is  printed  litera- 
ture, booklets,  circulars,  store  cards,  and 
mailing  cards,  that  will  sell  goods  for  retail- 
ers. Some  manufacturers  are  getting  out  lit- 
erature of  this  kind  that  the  dealers  buy  of 
them.  The  dealers  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  if 
it  will  sell  goods.  In  many  other  cases  the 
dealers  are  paying  a substantial  portion  of 
the  cost  of  producing  the  literature. 

A good  example  of  successful  dealer  liter- 
ature is  to  be  found  in  the  booklets,  catalogs 
and  house  organs  issued  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  A recent  investigation  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  some  of  the  photographic 
dealers  in  NewYork  and  Boston  were  unable 
to  keep  on  hand  a supply  of  this  literature. 
There  was  such  a demand  for  it  that  several 
stores  were  all  out  and  had  written  to  Roch- 
ester for  a second  edition. 

This  is  an  important  advantage  for  the 
printer  to  remember.  If  the  dealer  literature 
you  create  for  your  customer  is  good  there 
will  be  such  a demand  for  it  from  dealers  that 
you  will  be  asked  to  print  a second  edition. 


Printers  who  feel  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  local  art  and  engraving  services  will  find 
food  for  thought  in  the  current  series  of  Lo- 
comobile newspaper  advertisements, all  con- 
structed of  typefounders’  material  that  any 
printer  can  buy.  Typography,  too,  is  an  Art 
— when  the  typographer  knows  his  business. 


Have  you  ever  noticed  how  large  a percent- 
age of  the  advertisements  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  end  with  the  suggestion  that  you 
“Write  for  Booklet”  or  other  literature?  Few 
advertisers  live  by  “General”  advertising 
alone.  It  pays  best  when  backed  by  letters, 
folders,  broadsides,  booklets,  catalogues. 
Don’t  let  your  customers  forget  it. 
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WHY  SYSTEMS 
IS  PUBLISHED 

C YSTEMS  is  published  “To  promote  the 
^ printing  of  more  and  better  letterheads, 
advertisements  and  business  forms  on  Sys- 
tems Bond.”  It  is  designed  to  sell  paper. 

Systems  Bond,  however,  is  its  own  best 
advertisement.  And  Systems  is  printed  on 
it.  Most  of  the  printing,  therefore,  consists 
of  articles,  information  and  suggestions  of 
general  interest  to  printers  and  to  their 
customers. 

The  surest  way  to  increase  the  sale  of 
Systems  Bond,  we  believe,  is  to  help  print- 
ers enlarge  their  market  for  advertising 
and  office  forms  that  can  be  or  should  be 
printed  on  high-grade  bond  paper.  Wher- 
ever bond  paper  for  such  forms  is  bought 
carefully  and  used  efficiently,  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  a fair  share  of  them, sooner 
or  later,  will  be  printed  on  Systems  Bond. 

It  is  hoped  that  Systems  will  become, 
among  other  things,  a clearing  house  for  the 
problems  and  experiences  of  bond-paper 
users.  To  this  end,  your  co-operation  will 
be  welcomed.  If  you  have  any  questions  you 
would  like  answered  concerning  either  the 
manufacture  or  use  of  bond  paper,  or  any 
suggestions  as  to  articles  you  would  like 
to  see  in  future  issues,  send  them  in. 

And  tell  us,  if  you  care  to,  what  you  think 
of  this  number.  Your  criticism  may  help 
us  to  make  future  issues  better.  Address 
“Systems,”  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Are  you  eating  your  daily  cake  (or  is  it  three 
cakes  ?)  of  yeast  ? I f you  are,  you  are  partici- 
pating in  a wonderful  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  the  human  imagination,  and  of  the 
beneficence  of  enlightened  selfishness.  The 
Fleischmann  Yeast  Company  took  thought 
and  added  cubits  to  its  business  stature. 
It  promoted  a healthful  habit,  because  it 
wanted  to  sell  more  yeast.  It  served,  not  by 
standing  and  waiting,  but  by  going  after  the 
business.  It  is  a good  way  to  sell  printing — 
or  anything  else  that  can  be  sold  byprinting. 


any  money  is  due  to  a lack  of  ability  in  the  use 
of  printing.  The  responsible  officers  in  more  than 
half  of  the  corporations  of  this  country  do  not 
appreciate  the  power  of  printing,  and  do  not  know 
how  to  use  printing  to  go  about  getting  a larger 
volume  of  business  at  a profit. 

The  big  problem  in  all  lines  of  business  is  ad- 
vertising and  selling.  Men  succeed  under  all  sorts 
of  handicaps.  They  succeed  without  education, 
without  capital,  without  ability  to  master  details, 
and  sometimes  without  proper  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness methods,  but  few  succeed  without  advertising 
and  selling  ability. 

Those  of  you  who  are  in  the  printing  business 
also  have  a selling  problem.  Your  printing  is  used 
by  other  business  men  to  help  them  sell  their  goods. 
Because  of  this  fact,  your  selling  problem  is  always 
a difficult  one  to  solve,  for  you  must  show  other 
business  men  how  to  use  printing  to  increase  their 
sales.  In  order  to  sell  printing  you  must  know 
how  to  sell  all  kinds  of  products  with  printing. 

The  selling  problems  of  American  business 
men  are  printer’s  problems  too.  The  190,000  cor- 
porations that  are  not  making  any  money  are  all 
prospects  for  printing.  They  are  all  in  urgent  need 
of  a printer  who  can  tell  them  how  to  extend 
the  sale  of  their  products  with  printing. 

News  Advertising  for  Manufacturers 
Banks  and  Retail  Stores 

Opportunity  for  Printers  Who  Have  a “Nose  for 

News  ” and  Who  Will  Make  Timely  Suggestions 
to  Customers  They  Serve — Some  Suggestions 
for  News  Announcements 

IN  speaking  of  a certain  advertising  man  who 
helped  to  establish  a great  department  store  in 
one  of  our  largest  cities,  a friend  said,  “He  put 
news  into  their  advertising.”  We  reprint  that  re- 
mark here  because  it  explains  a large  part  of  the 
success  of  the  advertising  which  this  man  created. 
Advertising  that  carries  news  about  a store  or  fac- 
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tory  or  any  business  enterprise  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
read  and  to  be  remembered.  Too  few  business 
concerns  appreciate  as  they  should  the  importance 
of  getting  news  into  their  advertising.  They  allow 
innumerable  opportunities  for  issuing  news  letters 
and  news  announcements  to  go  to  waste  every 
year.  As  a reminder  of  some  of  the  opportunities 
for  good  news  advertising  for  retail  stores,  banks 
and  manufacturers,  we  submit  the  following  : 

For  a retail  store — Arrival  of  new  goods,  im- 
portant alterations,  securing  a new  manager  of  a 
department,  sending  a buyer  abroad,  promotion 
of  a faithful  employee  to  an  important  position, 
welfare  work  for  the  employees,  or  any  other  item 
of  news  of  a like  nature  affecting  the  establish- 
ment, should  be  put  into  a letter  or  announcement 
to  all  customers  and  prospective  customers. 

Banks — News  announcements  are  the  most 
appropriate  and  dignified  form  of  advertising  a 
bank  can  use.  Changes  in  personnel,  establish- 
ment of  branches  or  foreign  connections,  any 
improvements  in  banking  facilities,  annual  or 
monthly  statements  showing  gain  in  assets  or  num- 
ber of  depositors,  and  particularly  announcements 
concerning  special  service  should  be  advertised 
with  letters  and  high  grade  announcements. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  has  increased  its  advertising  ap- 
propriation fifty  per  cent  over  that  of  last 
year.  John  H.  Patterson  has  announced  a 
similar  policy  for  the  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Company.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey  is  going  after  business  more 
forcefully  and  spending  more  money  than 
ever  before.  Big  advertisers  all  over  the 
country  are  increasing  their  appropriations. 
They  expect  to  make  money  out  of  their 
advertising  investments  later  on.  Printers 
can  make  money  out  of  them  now. 


More  than  a thousand  large  buyers  of  print- 
ing in  this  country  have  established  private 
printing  plants.  The  number  of  these  private 
printing  plants  is  said  to  be  increasing. 

In  the  five-year  period,  from  1914  to  1919, 
the  value  of  the  job  printing  produced  in  this 
coun  try  i ncreased  from  $249,000, 000  to  $442, 
000,000;  and  of  books  and  pamphlets,  from 
$68,000,000  to  $ 1 27,000,000. 

Wherever  you  are,  if  you  are  a printer,  it  is 
tolerably  safe  to  say  that  there  is  more  than 
one  merchant  in  your  vicinity  who  is  wait- 
ing, actually  waiting,  for  you  to  show  him 
how  he  can  increase  his  business  by  sending 
out  a series  of  letters,  folders,  or  announce- 
ments. What  are  you  waiting  for? 

The  distinguished-looking  edifice  on  the 
cover  of  this  number  of  SYSTEMS  is  the 
main  building  of  our  Bangor  Mill.  It  is  a big 
building,  but  represents  only  part  of  the 
plant.  We  wanted  an  illustration  that  would 
show  all  of  the  buildings,  but  the  artist 
thought  it  looked  better  this  way — and  you 
know  how  artists  are! 

The  sound  organizations  of  today,  says 
Printers'  Ink,  are  those  which  have  built 
up  a business  by  furnishing  goods  plus  ser- 
vice, or  it  might  even  be  put:  service  plus 
goods.  A conspicuous  example  is  the  Johns- 
Manville  Company.  To  the  salesmen  of  this 
concern  orders  are  something  which  come 
naturally  in  the  course  of  their  work.  They 
enter  a customer’s  establishment  not  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  taking  something  away, 
but  of  bringing  something  in.The  thing  that 
they  bring  is  service  and  a desire  to  help  the 
customer  with  his  problems.  The  spirit  of 
service  is  the  spirit  in  which  successful  busi- 
ness is  being  conducted  today. 
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Carried  in  stock  by  the  following 

DISTRIBUTORS: 


Albany  . 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 


Boston  . 
Buffalo 
Chicago 

Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Des  Moines 
Detroit 
Harrisburg 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 
Louisville  . 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Nashville  . 
Newark 
New  Haven 

New  York  . 
Omaha  . 
Philadelphia 
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H.  Smith  Paper  Corp. 
Sloan  Paper  Co. 
. Baltimore  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
( Carter,  Rice  & Co.,  Corp. 

( The  A.  Storrs  & Bement  Co. 
. . The  Disher  Paper  Co. 

iSwigart  Paper  Co. 
The  Paper  Mills  Co. 
The  Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 
The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 

Pratt  Paper  Co. 
The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 
. Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

Benedict  Paper  Co. 
Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
. The  Rowland  Co. 
E.  A.  Bouer  Co. 
. Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 

Clements  Paper  Co. 
, J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co. 
The  A.  Storrs  & Bement  Co. 
( J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co. 

( Miller  & Wright  Paper  Co. 
. . Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

| A.  Hartung  & Co. 
' ( Riegel  & Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh  General  Paper  & Cordage  Co. 
Portland,  Me.  . C.  H.  Robinson  Co. 
Portland,  Ore.  . . . Blake,  McFall  Co. 

Richmond Virginia  Paper  Co. 

Rochester  . The  George  E.  Doyle  Paper  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City  Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah 
San  Francisco  . Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Seattle  ....  American  Paper  Co. 
Spokane  . Spokane  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 
Springfield  . The  Paper  House  of  N.  E. 

St.  Louis Beacon  Paper  Co. 

St.  Paul  . . . E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 

Tacoma  . . Tacoma  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 

| R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 
( Virginia  Paper  Co. 
Winnipeg,  Canada  The  Barkwell  Paper  Co. 
EXPORT. 

A.  M.  Capen’s  Sons,  Inc.,  60  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 

— South  America,  Mexico,  and  West  Indies. 
W.  C.  Powers  Co.,  Ltd.,  London — England 
and  Continental  Europe. 

J.  L.  N.  Smythe,  Philadelphia — Australasia 
and  New  Zealand. 

J.  P.  Heilbronn,  Manila,  P.  I. — Japan,  China 
and  Philippine  Islands. 

ENVELOPES. 

U.  S.  Envelope  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Washington 


For  a manufacturer — Any  enlargement  of  the 
factory,  the  purchase  of  new  machinery,  the  acqui- 
sition of  important  raw  materials,  a change  in  the 
personnel  or  management  of  the  company,  the 
promotion  of  an  important  executive  or  the  secur- 
ing of  a new  one,  welfare  work  for  the  employees, 
and  any  other  news  matters  of  consequence  should 
be  put  out  in  the  form  of  a news  announcement 
or  news  letter  to  the  trade. 

A printer  with  what  they  call  in  the  newspaper 
business,  “a  nose  for  news,”  will  find  he  can  se- 
cure many  an  additional  order  by  suggesting  that 
a printed  announcement  of  some  kind  be  sent  out 
when  news  of  the  kind  described  here  develops 
with  any  of  his  customers. 

Letters  and  Announcements 
Build  National  Business 

WE  know  a large  and  exclusive  department 
store  trade  in  women’s  suits  and  gowns  that 
has  been  built  up  through  the  use  of  letters  and 
announcements.  This  store  has  customers  in  all 
the  large  cities  and  exclusive  resorts  in  this  country. 
A number  of  groups  of  representatives  are  sent  out 
from  this  store  during  each  season  of  the  year. 
Each  group  or  party  carries  a stock  of  suits  and 
gowns  and  a staff  of  models  and  salesmen. 

Tours  are  arranged  for  each  party  or  group  with 
stops  of  from  three  days  to  two  weeks  in  the  very 
best  hotels  in  all  leading  cities  and  fashionable 
resorts.  In  every  place  where  a demonstration  is 
to  be  held,  letters  and  announcements  are  mailed 
beforehand  to  all  the  people  of  means  in  that 
territory.  The  letters  give  the  date  when  the 
party  will  arrive,  the  name  of  the  hotel,  and  the 
class  of  merchandise  that  will  be  offered  for  sale. 

The  success  of  this  establishment  has  been  so 
pronounced,  and  the  exclusive  character  of  its 
trade  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  interesting 
to  remember  that  most  of  the  advertising  has  been 
done  with  letters  and  announcements. 
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STONEWALL  LINEN  LEDGER 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE,  MD Barton  Duer  & Koch  Paper  Co. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILL Blunden  Lyon  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C Epes  Fitzgerald  Paper  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  O Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS The  Paper  Supply  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. Kansas  City  Paper  House 

LOUISVILLE,  KY The  Rowland  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. Allman  & Christiansen  Paper  Co. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN _ Tayloe  Paper  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Sutphin  Paper  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY F.  W.  Anderson  & Co. 

OMAHA,  NEB. Field  Hamilton  Smith  Paper  Co. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA Kansas  City  Paper  House 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA Molten  Paper  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VA Epes  Fitzgerald  Paper  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.. Acme  Paper  Co. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MO._ ..Springfield  Paper  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASH Spokane  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 

WORCESTER,  MASS Chas.  A.  Esty  Paper  Co. 
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Kamargo  watermarked  mimeograph 

paper  can  be  used  with  Mimeograph,  Rotospeed, 
Neustyle,  Multigraph,  Multicolor  Press  or  any  other 
reproducing  machine  printing  from  stencil  or  type. 
Letterheads  have  been  lithographed  on  Kamargo. 
The  printed  part  of  this  insert  was  done  by  ordi- 
nary letter-press  process. 


This  is  Kamargo  Buff,  17  x 22—20 


Once  a man  sat  writing  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair  with  a sharp  pointed  pencil  and 
a thin  sheet  of  paper.  The  chair  was  old  and 
the  arm  was  rough.  Quite  frequently  the  pen- 
cil point  pierced  the  paper.  When  the  man 
had  finished  writing  he  picked  up  the  paper. 
He  noticed  a skeleton  outline  of  his  writing 
on  the  chair  arm.  On  turning  over  the  paper 
he  saw  the  reason.  The  reverse  side  was 
covered  with  a multitude  of  pin-pricks  from 
his  pencil  point.  In  the  man’s  mind  was 
horn  the  idea  of  applying  this  accident, - 
and  of  making  a machine  which  would  repro- 
duce the  first  writing  any  number  of  times, - 
quickly  and  simply. 


Multigraphed  on  Kamargo  White  basis  17  x 2E-16 
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The  preceding  tells  how  a start 
was  made.  Continued  improvement  has  led 
to  the  present  excellent  types  of  re- 
producing machines.  Mechanial  genius 
has  produced  machines  to  meet  the  ever 
increasing  demands  of  modern  business. 

The  most  important  accessory 
for  work  on  a reproducing  machine  is 
the  paper.  We  have  kept  pace  by  pro- 
ducing Kamargo  Watermarked  Mimeograph. 


Multigraphed  on  Kamargo  White  basis  17  x 22-16 
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cAgents  for 

Kamargo  W atermarked  Mimeograph 


ALBANY,  N.Y 

ATLANTA,  GA 

BALTIMORE,  MD 

BOSTON,  MASS 

BOSTON,  MASS 

BUFFALO,  N.Y 

CHICAGO,  ILL 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

DENVER,  COL 

DETROIT,  MICH 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
HAGERSTOWN,  MD.... 

HARRISBURG,  PA 

HARTFORD,  CONN 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND... 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH.... 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY 

LYNCHBURG,  VA 

MEMPHIS,  TENN 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.. 
NASHVILLE,  TENN.... 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN... 


Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 

Sloan  Paper  Co. 

Dobler  & Mudge 

John  Carter  & Co. 

A.  Storrs  & Bement  Co. 

Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Empire  Paper  Co. 

Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 

Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

E.  C.  Palmer  & Co. 

Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter 

..Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 

The  Quimby-Kain  Co. 

Antietam  Paper  Co. 

..Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 

The  Paper  Supply  Co. 

E.  C.  Palmer  & Co. 

Crescent  Paper  Co. 

Paper  Trading  Co. 

Kansas  City  Paper  House 

Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 

-Louisville  Paper  Co. 

Caskie-Dillard  Co. 

Tayloe  Paper  Co. 

_E.  A.  Boucr  Co. 

..John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 

.Clements  Paper  Co. 

New  Haven  Paper  Co. 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA E.  C.  Palmer  & Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Conrow  Bros. 

NEW  YORK  CITY .Lasher  & Lathrop 

NEW  YORK  CITY Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 

NEW  YORK  CITY J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co. 

NORFOLK,  VA R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA Kansas  City  Paper  House 

OMAHA,  NEB Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA Chas.  Beck  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA Thos.  W.  Price  Co. 

PITTSBURG,  PA Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ME C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON Blake,  McFall  Co. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I R.  L.  Greene  Paper  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VA. Richmond  Paper  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF .Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 

SAVANNAH,  GA M.  S.  & D.  A.  Byck  Co. 

SCRANTON,  PA Megargee  Brothers 

SEATTLE,  WASH American  Paper  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASH Spokane  Paper  and  Stationery  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO Acme  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN Nassau  Paper  Co. 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y _J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

TROY,  N.Y Troy  Paper  Co. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 

YORK,  PA R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 

State  Paper  Co. 


EXPORT  AND  FOREIGN 

AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND PARSONS  & WHITTEMORE 


LATIN  AMERICA.. NATIONAL  PAPER  & TYPE  CO. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND .LINDENMEYR  & JOHNSON  PAPER  CO. 

MANILA,  P.  I J.  P.  HEILBRONN  COMPANY 

MONTREAL,  QUE W.  V.  DAWSON,  Ltd. 


KAMARGO  MILLS 

Founded  1808 

KNOWLTON  BROTHERS 

INCORPORATED 

WATERTOWN,  N.Y. 


M anuFactured  by 

Dill  & Collins  Co. 

Paper  Makers 

Philadelphia 


I 


Courtesy  of  FranJtlin  Booth 


Line  engraving  on  copper  and  ijj-Screen  Tint  Plate 


Printed  on 

DILL  & COLLINS  CO.’S 


SUPER-CALENDER. 

White 

25  X 38  — 80  lbs. 


Courtesy  of 

E.  A.  Cochran,  Supt.,  IVoolworth  Bldg. 


133  -Screen  half  tone  and  zinc  plates 
with  highlights  cut  through 


Printed  on 

DILL  & COLLINS  CO.’S 


SUPER-CALENDER 

White 

25  x 38  — 80  lbs. 


Printed  on 

DILL  & COLLINS  CO.'S 

<§> 

SUPER-CALENDER 

White 

25  x 38 — 80  lbs. 


The  front  coyer  illustration  is  also  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Hesnrich  and  is  shown  by  permission  oj 
Edison  Dick  Co. 


DILL  & COLLINS  CO.’S 


SUPER-CALENDERED 

WHITE 


We  recommend  this  paper  for  catalogues, 
school  books  and  other  publications  requir- 
ing a clean,  durable  and  closely  woven  sheet 
for  printing  from  wood  cuts,  line  engravings, 
zinc  etchings  or  halftone  plates  made  with 
a screen  not  finer  than  133  line. 

It  is  a paper  which  combines  printing  quali- 
ties with  strength,  high  surface  and  pleasing 
appearance  at  moderate  cost. 


DILL  & COLLINS  CO. 

ACTUAL  MAKERS  OF 

HIGH-GRADE  PRINTING  PAPERS 

With  and  without  a coated  surface 

140  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  ROCHESTER  BALTIMORE  BOSTON 


Commerce 


Design  reproduced  through  courtesy  Tide  Water  Oil  Co.,  New  York 


Cover  Paper  Topics 


ANTIQUARIAN  COVERS 

DECKLE  EDQE 

ANTIQUE  FINISH 


^‘^-^/'NTIQUARIAN  COVERS,  Antique  Finish,  are  the  result 
ZJ  of  a search  for  a high-grade  deckle  edged  Cover  Paper 
J I which  would  meet  that  constantly  growing  demand  for  a 
rich  antique  finish  at  a desired  price. 

The  tendency  of  the  discriminating  and  artistic  printer  and  adver- 
tiser today  is  toward  a rich  antique  finish ; one  that  is  suggestive  of 
the  beautiful  deckle  edged  Hand-Made  covers  of  the  Old  World. 

We  wanted  to  fill  this  growing  demand,  and  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  two  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  Cover  papers  in  this 
country,  we  brought  out  ANTIQUARIAN  COVERS  in  the  new 
Antique  Finish. 


We  have  added  tvuo  new  colors  to  the  ANTIQUARIAN 
COVERS  line,  namely,  Blue  and  Pearl  Qray.  They  are 
good  colors,  requiring  but  little  printing  to  get  that  impressive 
catalog  cover. 


ADVERTISERS  PAPER  MILLS 

Makers  in  Holyoke  of  Fine  Printing  Papers 

Holyoke  *8?  Massachusetts 


This  insert  is  ANTIQUARIAN  COVERS,  Antique  Finish,  BLUE,  Single-Thick 


ANTIQUARIAN  COVERS 

DECKLE  EDGE 

ANTIQUE  FINISH 


SINGLE-THICK 
20K  x 26 
23  }4  x 33 


DOUBLE -THICK 
20tf  x 26 
23^  x 33 


With  deckle  edges  on  the  26"  and  33"  sides 


Colors: 


SNOW 

INDIA 
WILLOW 
CHAMOIS 
PEARL  GRAY 
BLUE 


WHITE 

GRANITE 

SUEDE 

SEAL 

MOCHA 

MYRTLE 


Paper  Merchants  Carrying  these  Covers  in  Stock: 


Baltimore  . . 

. . . O.  F.  H.  Warner  &.  Co. 

Boston  . . . 

. . . A.  Storrs  Bement  Co. 

Buffalo  . . . 

. . . The  Ailing  Cory  Co. 

Chicago  . . . 

. . . James  White  Paper  Co. 

Cleveland  . . 

. . . Petrequin  Paper  Co. 

Milwaukee  . . 

. . . The  W.  F.  Nackie  Paper  Co. 

Montreal  . . 

. . . Federal  Paper  Co. 

Minneapolis 

. . . McClellan  Paper  Co. 

New  York  . . 

. . . Lewerth  Culbertson 

Pittsburg  . - 

. . . The  Ailing  &.  Cory  Co. 

Richmond  . . 

. . . B.  W.  Wilson  Paper  Co. 

Rochester  . . 

. . . The  Ailing  &.  Cory  Co. 

St.  Louis  . . 

. . . Beacon  Paper  Co. 

London  . . . 

. . . The  Lindenmeyr  Johnson  Paper  Co. 

This  insert  is  ANTIQUARIAN  COVERS.  Antique  Finish,  BLUE,  Single-Thick 


Paper  is  part  of  the  picture 
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4 


4 ^ 


4 


A 

i lRT  has  been  defined  as  the  science  of  leaving 
out.  This  caravan  tracks  a desert  that  is  no  less 
real  because  it  is  not  painted. 

The  artist  has  used  a surface,  a texture  and  a 
color,  that  no  paint  could  match. 

Paper,  Strathmore  Paper,  is  part  of  the  picture. 

This  particular  paper  is  RHODODENDRON 
COVER.  It  really  speaks  for  itself.  That’s  the 
whole  point  of  this  folder. 

The  two  attractive  finishes,  three  standard  weights 
and  thirteen  pleasing  colors  of  RHODODEN- 
DRON say  many  things  for  the  skillful  advertiser. 

Why  not  let  RHODODENDRON  be  a part  of 
your  printed  picture? 

This  is  the  Sepia,  Antique  Finish,  65  lbs. 
Strathmore  Paper  Company 


Strathmore 


cRshododendron  Qovers 


ARE  MANUFACTURED  IN 

203/2  x 26,  35,  65  and  2-65  lbs. 

ANTIQUE  AND  TELANIAN  FINISHES 


White 
Smoke  Gray 
Dusk  Blue 
Pyro  Brow?j 


Sepia 

Sand  Brown 
Marine  Drab 
Burnt  Brown 
Neapolitan  Blue 


Frost  Gray 
Chocolate 
Leather  Brown 
Woods  Green 


Deckle  Edges  and  Grain  run  26-inch  way  of  the  sheet 


Selling  <1 Agents 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sloan  Paper  Company 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  The  S.  P.  Richards  Company 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  The  Barton,  Duer  & Koch 
Paper  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  O.  F.  H.  WTarner  & Co. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Carter,  Rice  & Co.  Corp’n. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Cook-Vivian  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Boston,  Mass.,  The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 
Boston,  Mass.,  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Boston,  Mass.,  The  A.  Storrs  & Bement  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Murrill  Paper  Company 
Chicago,  111.,  The  Paper  Mills’  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  The  Chatfleld  & Woods  Co. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  The  Johnston-Albershart  Co. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Standard  Paper  Company 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  The  Cleveland  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  The  Millcraft  Paper  Co. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  The  Petrequin  Paper  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
Denver,  Colo.,  Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Denver,  Colo.,  Graham  Paper  Company 
Denver,  Colo.,  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Western  Newspaper  Union 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Beecher,  Peck  & Lewis 
Detroit,  Mich.,  The  Paper  House  of  Michigan 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Seaman-Patrick  Paper  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Antietam  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Johnston  Paper  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Crescent  Paper  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Antietam  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  The  H.  & W.  B.  Drew  Co. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Sierra  Paper  Company 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Louisville  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  Caskie-Dillard  Co.,  Inc. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  The  John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  McClellan  Paper  Company 


Minneapolis,  Minn. .Minneapolis Paper  Company 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Clements  Paper  Company 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
Newark  N.  J.,  J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  New  Haven  Paper  Company 
New  York  City,  J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co. 

New  York  City,  Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
New  York  City,  Miller  & Wright  Paper  Co. 

New  York  City,  M.  & F.  Schlosser 
New  York  City,  The  Seymour  Co. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Zellcrbach  Paper  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Charles  Beck  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A.  Hartung  & Co. 
Philadelphia,  I’a.,  The  Paper  House  of  Penn- 
sylvania 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Raymond  & McNutt  Company 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 
Portland,  Ore.,  Zellerbach  Paper  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Beacon  Paper  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Graham  Paper  Company 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mack-Elliott  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Nassau  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  St.  Paul  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  E.  J.  Stilwell  & Company 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Zellerbach  Paper  Company 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Zellerbach  Paper  Company 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  John  W.  Graham  & Co. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  The  Paper  House  of  New 
England 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  Troy  Paper  Co. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Company 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Engravers  & Printers 
Paper  Co. 

Washington.  D.  C.,  Virginia  Paper  Co. 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Smith,  Davidson  & Wright,  Ltd. 
Hull,  England,  G.  F.  Smith  & Son,  Ltd. 

London,  England,  G.  F.  Smith  & Son,  Ltd. 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  G.  F.  Smith  & Son,  Ltd. 
Montreal,  Can.,  McFarlane,  Son  & Hodgson,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  The  Brown  Bros.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ont.,  The  Buntin,  Reid  Co.,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AGENTS 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  American  Paper  Exports,  Inc. 


Strathmore  Paper  Co.,  Mittineague,  Mass. 


This  is  Strathmore  Rhododendron  Cover,  Sepia,  Antique,  65  lbs.,  20^  * 26 
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bAck 

TO  OLD 

PRICES 

Jnttfnatinnal  <Emro 


BACK  TO 
OLD  PRICES 


E have  acted  on  the  advice  of  Roger 
W.  Babson,  Herbert  Hoover,  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis,  Henry  Ford  and 
Edward  A.  Filene,  and  have  put  the  price 
of  International  Covers  down  to  rock 
bottom.  Many  people  still  believe  that 
paper  prices  are  high,  hut  this  announce- 
ment is  intended  to  inform  you  that  the 
price  of  International  Covers  is  now  prac- 
tically as  low  as  it  ever  has  been — is  hack 
substantially  to  the  basis  it  was  when 
America  entered  the  war. 

Those  who  are  now  prepared  to  go  for- 
ward with  their  advertising  and  selling 
campaigns,  as  Roger  Babson,  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis,  and  all  other  leading  authorities 
have  advised,  will  find  International  Covers 
ready,  at  a price  all  can  well  afford  to  pay, 
for  their  announcements,  broadsides,  fold- 
ers and  booklets  and  simpler  catalog  covers. 

We,  ourselves,  have  followed  the  trend  of 
the  best  business  thought  in  America  to- 
day, regarding  not  only  prices  but  also 
intensive  advertising  and  selling  effort.  We 
are  using  this  broadside,  for  instance,  to 
get  you  to  try  to  sell  your  goods. 


"All  my  business  life,”  says  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis,  publisher  of  "The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,”  "The  Ladies’  Home  Journal,”  and 
"The  Country  Gentleman,”  "I  have  spent 
more  money  for  advertising  whenever  a 
. business  slump  came  along,  than  in  normal 
times;  and  if  I didn’t  get  ahead  in  the  race, 
I kept  from  slipping  back,  and  was  in  con- 
dition to  shoot  ahead  of  my  competitors 
the  moment  conditions  changed.” 

As  the  Studebaker  people  say  of  their  car, 
we  also  say  of  our  paper : this  is  another 
International  Covers  year.  The  needs  of 
advertisers  who  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  advertising  now  must  be  met  with  a 
general  purpose,  low-priced  cover  paper, 
made  in  an  attractive  selection  of  colors. 
This  broadside  is  a demonstration  of  the 
results  any  printer  can  get  on  easy  work- 
ing and  beautiful  printing  International 
Covers.  We  have  samples  of  other  broad- 
sides and  folders  that  may  assist  you  in 
planning  a mailing  piece  now,  or  in  select- 
ing a combination  of  colors.  These,  with 
a desk  sample  book,  wiU  be  mailed  promptly 
on  receipt  of  our  post  card  with  your  name 
and  address.  Mail  us  the  post  card. 


Jttfernaturoal  (fan* 


CHEMICAL  PAPER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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ROGER  W.  BABSON 

of  the  Babson  Statistical  Organization,  Wellesley  Hells,  Mass. 
who  advises  the  leaders  of  finance  and  industry  in  America  regarding 
business  conditions.  Babson’s  charts  and  statistics  are  consulted  by 
business  men  throughout  the  country.  The  Babson  Statistical  Organ- 
ization at  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  is  known  throughout  the  world. 


On  April  12,  1921,  BABSON  said: 

'AT  this  stage  of  depression  the  main 
-/A  problem  is  selling.  Cut  down  your 
production  expenses  as  far  as  you  can,  do 
without  further  expansion  in  new  build- 
ings and  equipment, 

but  don’t  skimp  on  your 
selling  appropriations. 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  that  reserve  fund 
which  was  set  aside  during  the  fat  years ! 
Later  in  the  depression  area  we  shall 
come  to  the  point  where  you  should  in- 
crease your  plant, 

but  this  summer — 
increase  your  advertising! 

Take  the  aggressive  course.  There  will 
be  considerable  business ; the  firm  which 
goes  after  it  will  be  the  one  to  get  it!” 


Distributors  of 

Jiiternaftraal  Cnut® 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Fischel  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
ALLENTOWN,  PA.,  J.  A.  Rupp  Paper  Co. 
BALTIMORE,  MD.,  Henry  D.  Mentzel  & Co. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  Stephens  & Co. 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.,  The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 
BOSTON,  MASS,  John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.,  New  Haven  Paper  Co. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  Holland  Paper  Co. 

BURLINGTON,  VT.,  H.  J.  Shanley  & Co.,  Inc. 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.,  Western  Newspaper  Union 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Parker,  Thomas  & Tucker  Paper  Co. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  James  White  Paper  Co. 
CINCINNATI,  The  Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 
CLEVELAND,  The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C.,  Epes-Fitzgerald  Paper  Co. 
COLUMBUS,  The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
CUMBERLAND,  MD.,  Tri-State  Paper  Co. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  Pratt  Paper  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  Seaman-Patrick  Paper  Co. 
DULUTH,  MINN.,  Zenith  City  Paper  Co. 
EDMONTON,  ALB.,  Clark  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd. 
ELMIRA,  N.  Y.,  Horwitz  Brothers 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  Quimby-Kain  Paper  Co. 
HARRISBURG,  PA.,  Donaldson  Paper  Co. 
HARTFORD,  CONN.,  Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 
HOLYOKE,  MASS.,  Judd  Paper  Co. 

HONOLULU,  H.  T.,  Honolulu  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  The  Paper  Supply  Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Co. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  T.  G.  Miller  & Sons  Paper  Co. 
JACKSONVILLE,  The  H.  & W.  B.  Drew  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Midwestern  Paper  Co. 
KNOXVILLE,  TENN.,  A.  A.  A.  Paper  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  Southeastern  Paper  Co. 
LYNCHBURG,  VA.,  Caskie-Dillard  Co. 

MADISON,  WIS.,  General  Paper  & Supply  Co. 
MANILA,  P.  I.,  J.  P.  Heilbronn  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  The  E.  A.  Bouer  Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  McClellan  Paper  Co. 
MONTREAL,  QUE.,  W.  V.  Dawson,  Ltd. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  Clements  Paper  Co. 
NEWARK,  N.  J.,  Samuel  W.  Bloom  & Co. 
NEWARK,  N.  J.,  Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  New  Haven  Paper  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 
NEW  YORK,  Forest  Paper  Co. 

NEW  YORK,  Vernon  Bros.  & Co. 

NEW  YORK,  Whitehead  & Alliger  Co. 

NORFOLK,  VA.,  Hampton  Roads  Paper  Co. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  Kansas  City  Paper  House 
OMAHA,  Field-Hamilton-Smith  Paper  Co. 

PARIS,  TEXAS,  Paris  Wholesale  Paper  Co. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

PITTSBURG,  PA.,  The  Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 
PORTLAND,  ME.,  C.  H.  Robinson  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  Blake,  McFall  Co. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 
PUEBLO,  COLO.,  The  Colorado  Paper  Co. 
READING,  PA.,  M.  J.  Earl 
RICHMOND,  VA.,  D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

ROANOKE,  VA.  Caldwell-Sites  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  R.  M.  Myers  & Co. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX.,  San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
SCRANTON,  PA.,  Megargee  Brothers 
SEATTLE,  WASH,  American  Paper  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASH.,  Spokane  Paper  & Sta.  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  Springfield  Paper  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MO.,  Springfield  Paper  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Acme  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL,  E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

TACOMA,  WASH.,  Tacoma  Paper  & Sta.  Co. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO,  The  Commerce  Paper  Co. 
TORONTO,  ONT.,  The  Buntin,  Reid  Co. 

UTICA,  N.  Y.,  Bowes  Bros.,  Inc. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

WHEELING,  W.  VA.,  Clarke  Paper  Co. 

WINNIPEG,  MAN.,  Clark  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd. 

YORK,  PA.,  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co.  of  Pa. 
ZANESVILLE,  OHIO,  State  Paper  Co. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND,  John  Robertson 


CHEMICAL  PAPER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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Printed  on  INTERNATIONAL  INDO  GRAY,  20  x 26—65 


Drawing  by  W.  A.  Dwiggins 


Shown  by  courtesy  The  Franklin  Printing  Company,  Philadelphia 


M/ ould  have  liked  the  uniformly  high  quality  c/'Milton  Cover  and  Milton  T ext.  The  cover  paper 
is  made  20\i  x 2f/%~  65,  and  can  be  obtained  in  jive  attractive  colors  — White , India , Broun,  Gray, 
and  Blue.  Milton  T ext,  a beautiful  antique  deckle  edge  paper,  is  made  in  two  weights  in  the  2J  x 4.0 
inch  size,  60  and  80  lbs.,  and  the jive  colors  match  exactly  the  colors  <5/"  Milton  Cover.  • 


TILES  TON  HOLLINGSWORTH  CO. 

“ ‘Paper  JftCdiers  for  Over  One  Hundreel  Yean  ” 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Thii  Sheet  it  a Sample  o^Milton  Covik,  India,  io>  , x z$'A — 65  lb.,  drcklc  edge 


the  New  Shade  in 

BUCKEYE  COVER 


■URQUOISE  is  the 
latest  addition  to 

the  Buckeye  Cover 

color  line.  In  the  development 
of  this  shade  we  have  had  in 
mind  the  manifest  need  of  our 
customers  and  of  the  printing 
trade  for  a delicate,  but  brilliant, 
cover  paper  possessed  of  that 
solid  worth  that  is  obtainable 
only  in  BUCKEYE  COVER. 

How  successfully  we  have  met  these 
requirements  is  evidenced  by  this 
printed  specimen.  Effects  such  as 
this  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
printer  possessed  of  even  the  most 
modest  equipment 


HE  variety  of  print- 
ing treatments  that 

may  be  successfully  ap- 
plied to  Turquoise  BUCKEYE 
COVER  is  very  great,  but  the 
color,  we  think,  lends  itself  par- 
ticularly to  all  work  where  it  is 
desirable  to  suggest  daintiness 

and  lightness  of  touch.  Our  design, 
for  example,  shows  the  propriety  of 
this  shade  in  the  representation  of 
jewelry. 

The  color  is  superior  to  any  compa- 
rable shade  with  which  we  are  famil- 
iar, and  the  excellence  of  quality  is 
steadfastly  maintained.  Beauty  and 
utility  are  singularly  combined  in 
this  paper. 


3-€^ 


dealers  in_D 

eBuckei/e  Covfrr 


ATLANTA — Sloan  Paper  Co. 

BALTIMORE— D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

BOSTON — The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

The  A.  Storrs  &.  Bement  Co. 

BUFFALO — The  Ailing  <Sl  Cory  Co. 

BILLINGS,  Mont.- — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
BIRMINGHAM-Graham  Paper  Co. 

CALGARY — John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. — W estern  Newspaper  Union 
CHICAGO -J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co. 

James  White  Paper  Co. 
CINCINNATI— The  Chat  field  &.  Woods  Co. 

The  Cincinnati  Cordage  &.  Paper  Co. 
The  Diem  St  Wing  Paper  Co. 
CLEVELAND — The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

The  Union  Paper  St  Twine  Co. 
COLUMBUS— The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C. — Epes -Fitzgerald  Paper  Co. 
DALLAS — Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

DAYTON — The  Cincinnati  Cordage  &.  Paper  Co. 
DENVER — Graham  Paper  Co. 

DES  MOINES  — Ca  rpenter  Paper  Co. 

DETROIT — Butler  Paper  Co. 

The  Union  Paper  St  Twine  Co. 
DULUTH — Zenith  City  Paper  Co. 

EDMONTON — John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

EL  PASO — Graham  Paper  Co. 

FARGO — Western  Newspaper  Union 
GRAND  RAPIDS  — Central  Michigan  Paper  Co. 
HARRISBURG—  The  Ailing  &.  Cory  Co. 
HARTFORD,  Conn. — Henry  Lindenmeyr  &.  Sons 
HOUSTON  — Southwestern  Paper  Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS— C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY — Gr  aham  Paper  Co. 

LINCOLN — Lincoln  Paper  Co. 

LITTLE  ROCK — Western  Newspaper  Union 
LOS  ANGELES— Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
LOUISVILLE-  Louisville  Paper  Co. 

LYNCHBURG -Caskie-Dillard  Co.,  Inc. 

MEMPHIS — Tayloe  Paper  Co. 

MIDDLETOWN, Ohio-The  Sabin  Robbins  PaperCo. 


MILWAUKEE— The  E.  A-  Bouer  Co. 

Standard  Paper  Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS — McClellan  Paper  Co. 

John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 
MONTREAL — Federal  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
NASHVILLE — Graham  Paper  Co. 

NEWARK — Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
NEW  HAVEN — The  A.  Storrs  &.  Bement  Co. 
NEW  ORLEANS — E.  C.  Palmer  &.  Co. 

NEW  YORK — Henry  Lindenmeyr  &.  Sons 

Lewerth  &.  Culbertson — A Corporation 
OAKLAND — Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY — Western  Newspaper  Union 
OMAHA — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA — Garre  tt-Buchanan  Co. 

D.  L Ward  Co. 

PITTSBURGH — The  Ailing  &.  Cory  Co. 

The  Chatfield  &.  Woods  Co. 
PORTLAND,  Ore. — Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
RICHMOND,  Va. — Epes-Fitzgerald  Paper  Co. 
ROCHESTER — The  Ailing  <Sl  Cory  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS — Graham  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL — Nassau  Paper  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY — Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah 
SAN  ANTONIO — San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
SEATTLE — Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SIOUX  CITY — Western  Newspaper  Union 
SPOKANE — American  Type  Founders  Co. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.— 

The  Paper  House  of  New  England 
TACOMA — Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

TOLEDO — The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
TORONTO — The  Wilson-Munroe  Co.,  Ltd. 
VANCOUVER — Columbia  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
WASHINGTON— D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

WICHITA — Western  Newspaper  Union 
WINNIPEG — John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Foreign  Selling  Agents 
Lindenmeyr  &.  Johnson  Paper  Co.,  LtcL, 
London,  England 
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This  sheet  is  BUCKEYE  COVER,  Turquoise,  Antique  Finish,  20  x 26 — 65  and  23  x 33  — 95 


“QheCQakmg  of  the 


A design  in  full  color  reproduced  on 


INTERWOVEN  COVERS 


MR.  J.  SCOTT  WILLIAMS’  beautiful  design,  from  which 
the  Interwoven  print  shown  on  the  inside  page  was 
made,  would  appear  to  be  an  impossible  subject  to  reproduce 
on  any  cover  paper.  The  fact  that  this  intricate  subject  has 
now  been  successfully  translated  to  Interwoven  ought  surely 
to  afford  a most  convincing  demonstration  of  the  altogether 
superior  printing  qualities  of  this  cover  paper.  The  Bayeux 
Tapestry  was  produced  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
memorialize  the  achievements  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  reproduction  here  has  been  made  with  the  permission 
of  the  artist,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Williams,  and  of  “ Standard  Em- 
broideries,” a former  Butterick  publication. 

5 Although  this  sample  shows  Antique  Finish,  the  Ripple  Finish 
INTERWOVEN  will  also  prove  a revelation  to  printers  who  have  had 
difficulties  in  the  past  in  printing  other  rippled  covers.  In  any  of  the 
four  finishes  of  INTERWOVEN  you  may  choose,  the  fine  texture  of 
the  paper  and  the  rich-toned  colors  make  for  artistic  effects.  Moderate 
in  price,  dependable  in  all  ways,  INTERWOVEN  COVERS  are  a safe 
standard  for  printers,  advertising  men,  and  commercial  artists.  They 
are  made  single  and  double  thick,  20  x 26  and  23  x33,  in  four  finishes, 
Antique,  Ripple,  Crash  and  Plate,  and  in  eight  shades.  Have  your 
dummies  and  color  sketches  prepared  on  INTERWOVEN  COVERS. 


|NGER®POU£N 

COVERS 


List  of  Distributors  of 


OU£N 


COOcRS 


ALBANY,  N.  Y Fischel  Paper  Co. 

ALLENTOWN,  PA J.  A.  Rupp  Paper  Co. 

ATLANTA,  GA Sloan  Papen  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MD Barton,  Duer  & Koch  Paper  Co. 

BILLINGS,  MONT Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN New  Haven  Paper  Co. 

BUTTE,  MONT Butte  Paper  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  . . .Parker,  Thomas  & Tucker  Paper  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILL Chicago  Paper  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O The  Standard  Paper  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  0 Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA Pratt  Paper  Co. 

EDMONTON,  ALBERTA Clark  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON,  ONT United  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

HARRISBURG,  PA Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

HARTFORD,  CONN Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS Judd  Paper  Co. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII Honolulu  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS The  Paper  Supply  Co. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y T.  G.  Miller  & Sons  Paper  Co. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA The  H.  & W.  B.  Drew  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO Midwestern  Paper  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 

LOUISVILLE,  KY The  Rowland  Co. 

MANILA,  P.  I J.  P.  Heilbronn  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS The  W.  F.  Nackie  Paper  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN The  Paper  Supply  Co. 


MONTREAL,  QUEBEC W.  V.  Dawson,  Ltd. 

NEWARK,  N.  J Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN New  Haven  Paper  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Conrow  Bros. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY /.Sutphin  Paper  Co. 

OMAHA,  NEB Field-Hamilton-Smith  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 

PITTSBURG,  PA Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ME C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE Blake,  McFall  Co. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 

READING,  PA Van  Reed  Paper  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VA B.  W.  Wilson  Paper  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y R.  M.  Meyers  & Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO Acme  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN The  Leslie  Donahower  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 

SCRANTON,  PA Megargee  Bros. 

SEATTLE,  WASH Paper  Warehouse  Co.,  Inc. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS The  Paper  House  of  N.  E. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

TACOMA,  WASH Tacoma  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 

TOLEDO,  0 The  Commerce  Paper  Co. 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO United  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C... Smith,  Davidson  & Wright,  Ltd. 

WASHINGTON Barton,  Duer  & Koch  Paper  Co. 

WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA Clark  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd. 


Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Printed  on  Interwoven  Covers,  India,  Antique,  20x26 — 130 


He  Received  a Card 
Every  Day  for  a Week 

Just  a couple  of  lines  on  each  card. 

The  cards  were  printed  on  Hammermill 
Cover,  and  a different  color  was  used  each  day. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  sender  of  those  cards 
got  his  message  across. 

Use  Hammermill  Cover  for  your  next  lot 
of  Mailing  Cards,  Folders,  Booklets,  Broad- 
sides. Wide  variety  of  color;  quality  stock 
at  a price  that  will  interest  you. 

Ask  your  printer  to  show  you  samples — or 
write  Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

As  Standard  as  Hammermill  Bond 


She  FindsYour  Circular 

It  meets  her  eye  as  soon  as  she  unwraps  her 
purchase. 

This  circular  tells  her  of  other  merchandise 
which  she  can  find  in  your  store.  If  it  wins  her 
attention,  she  will  come  in  to  buy  some  of  the 
goods  offered. 

To  get  best  results  from  your  direct-by-mail 
advertising,  use  Hammermill  Cover — a good, 
dependable  stock,  which  presents  a clean  printing 
surface,  and  is  offered  in  a variety  of  colors. 

The  price  is  attractive,  too.  For  samples 
write  Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


As  Standard  as  Hammermill  Bond 


- 

POST  CARD 

J 

a> 

J 

* 

§«® 

POST  CARD 

Advertisers  Paper  Mills 

Holyoke , Mass. 


Hammermill  Paper  Company 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 


> ' < m»  i » < » j . j < j + * 
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POST  CARD 


POST  CARD 


On  International  Service 

Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Attention  Advertising  Division 


Neenah  Paper  Co. 

Neenah,  Wisconsin 


• t i,  g i . l i > ) i 
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WE 


POST  CARD 


POST  CARD 


Crocker-McElwain  Company 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


Strathmore  Paper  Company 

Mittineague,  Mass. 
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POST  CARD 


POST  CARD 


Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 
501  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Co. 

70  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


* . *?• 
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Printed  on  Golden  Rod  Hammermill  Cover,  Antique,  23  x 33  — 95  lb. 

Made  by  Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 


T)LEASE  send,  without  charge,  a Hammermill  Portfolio 
showing  printed  and  plain  samples  of 


^ EH  Name 


LEDGER 


□ 

□ 


Company 


Address 


Have  you  examined  our  ANTIQUARIAN  COVERS  in- 
sert in  this  issue? 

Would  you  like  a sample  folder  so  you  can  select  the  cover 
for  your  catalog  and  write  for  full  sample  sheets  ? . 

Have  you  prices  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  Antiquarian 

Agency? 


n 

gAlFiW  ^ • •’ 


Aug.,  1921 


Name  

Company 

Address 
D.  A.,  Aug.,  1921 





LOFT 


DRIED 


□ Old  Council  Tree  Bond.  n cpn  j samnl„  v00i.K  □ Stonewall  Linen  Ledger.. 
.□  Resolute  Ledger.  □ Send  sample  books  D Chieftain  Bond. 

□ Send  full  sheet  samples. 

. . . Color 


Grade Sub.  No. 

Name 

Company 

Address  

D.  A.,  Aug.,  1921 


CHEMICAL  PAPER  MFG.  CO„ 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

pENTLEMEN:  Please  send  "Samplets”  of  INTERNATIONAL 
VJ'COVERS  for  desk  reference,  and  ( ) ” Specimen  Leaves,” 

( ) Sample  Books,  and  ( ) other  literature  which  will  help  me  to 

judge  the  value  of  INTERNATIONAL  COVERS. 

Please  send  your  specimen  sample  book  of  INTERWOVEN 
COVERS — also  miniature  samples  for  desk  use. 

Name  

Company .......M 

Address  


Makers  of 
D.  A.,  Aug.,  1921 


Service  Lines 


■ > 


STRATHMORE  PAPER  CO., 
Mittineague,  Mass. 

PLEASE  send  me  the  Arch  Broad- 
side on  RHODODENDRON 
COVER. 


Crocker-McElwain  Company, 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

Y)  LEASE  explain  how  we  can  print  halftones  onCer. 
tificate  Bond  by  the  Certificate  Process. 


Firm  Name 
Your  Name  ... 

Address 

D.  A.,  Aug.,  1921 


George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Co., 

70  Franklin  Street,  Boston  9,  Mass. 

P ENTLEMEN : Please  send  me  sample  of  Dove  Mill 

^ Bristol,  size weight grade 

color Send  full  sample  box  of  Dove  Mill 

Bristols Send  sample  B.  P.  F.,  size 

weight {wir  Send  sample  books  of  B.P.  F. . . . 

Name  

Company 

Address 

D.  A.,  Aug.,  1921 


J)LEASE  send  us  a copy  of  the  new  SYSTEMS  BOND 
specimen  book. 


Company 
Address  .. 


Signed  by Position 

Business 
D.  A.,  Aug.,  1921 


• • •••••< • 

Printed  on  Golden  Rod  Hammermill  Cover,  Antique,  23  x 33 — 95  lb. 
Made  by  Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pa 


POST  CARD 


Hampshire  Paper  Company 

South  Hadley  Falls , Mass. 


POST  CARD 


Knowlton  Brothers,  Inc. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Date. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  CO., 
So.  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 


p ENTLEMEN : Kindly  mail  me  a copy  of  your  latest  booklet 
"The  Influence  of  the  Letterhead”  as  described  in  your  insert 


Mr. 

Firm  Name 
City  


State  

D.  A.,  Aug.,  1921 


Gentlemen  : reproducing  machine.  Kindly 

send^!^  samples  of  Kamargo  (watermarked),  suitable ^for  ““ 

this  machine.  We  make  numerous  muluple  copies  of  the  follow** 
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PAPER  MAKERS’  ADVERTISING  CLUB 

MEMBERS  AND  THEIR  TRADEMARKS 


ADVERTISERS  PAPER  MILLS 
HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


DILL  & COLLINS  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  BECKETT  PAPER  CO. 
HAMILTON,  OHIO 


KNOWLTON  BROTHERS,  INC 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


NEENAH  PAPER  CO. 
NEENAH,  WISCONSIN 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHEMICAL  PAPER  MFG.  CO. 
HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 


STRATHMORE  PAPER  CO. 

MITTINEAGUE,  MASS. 


©K&GOd  & ©® 

CRANE  & CO. 
DALTON,  MASS. 


TILESTON  & HOLLINGSWORTH  CO. 
HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  CO.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASS. 


CROCKER-McELWAIN  CO. 
HOLYOKE,  MASS 


GEO.  W.  WHEELWRIGHT  PAPER  CO. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Printed  on  Doeskin  Cover,  Brown  Antique,  23  x 33 — 190  lb.,  made  by  the  Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Holyoke,  Mast. 
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PAPER  MAKERS  ADVERTISING  CLUB 

REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE 


DIRECT  ADVERTISING 


AND  SAMPLE  BOOK  OF  STANDARD  MILL-BRAND  PAPERS 

Edited  by  BEAD  STEPHENS 

Published  Quarterly,  by  Paper  Makers’  Advertising  Club,  214  Eliot  St.,  Park  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
VOL.  VIII,  No.  2 Subscription  $2.00  per  year  1921 
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Advertisers  Paper  Mills 
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NUMBER  2 


When  Hughes  Speaks  before  Supreme  Court 
Or  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament 


WHEN  Hughes  speaks  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  addresses 
himself  directly  to  the  points  at 
issue.  Heuses  simple  language  and  makes 
no  pretense  at  oratory.  He  relies  solely 
on  a straightforward  statement  of  the 
facts  as  he  sees  them. 

"The  points  in  this  case  are,’*  he  says, 

"one, ; two, ; three, And 

having  stated  these  points,  clearly  and 
forcefully,  he  is  through. 

Such  was  the  impression  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
now  our  Secretary  of  State,  given  us  some 
time  ago  by  a lawyer  in  Washington.  Said 
this  lawyer  further : 

"Mr.  Hughes  uses  no  artifices.  He  im- 
presses the  Court  immediately  with  the 
idea  that  he  is  there  to  win  his  case  on 
the  facts ; and  that  any  attempt  on  his 
part  to  sway  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
with  dramatics  or  oratory  would  be 
cheap  and  superficial,  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  preponderating  facts.” 

On  the  day  this  is  written  we  have 
press  dispatches  from  Washington  tell- 


ing of  Mr.  Hughes’  bold  stroke  at  the 
opening  of  the  Conference  on  Limi- 
tation of  Armament  in  stating  exactly 
what  the  United  States  proposes.  We  have 
also  the  later  remarks  of  Mr.  Arthur 
James  Balfour  of  the  British  delegation, 
in  praise  of  Mr.  Hughes’  speech,  who 
said  that  its  directness  and  simplicity 
were  " the  perfection  of  art.” 

In  advertising,  as  in  the  legal  profession, 
we  still  have  practitioners  who  do  not 
follow  the  Hughes  method.  These  men 
rely  on  their  own  literary  or  oratorical 
rubrications  to  sell  the  goods  or  to  win 
the  jury,  rather  than  on  an  honest-to- 
God  statement  of  the  facts.  Perhaps  in 
many  instances  they  are  right.  It  all  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  product  and 
the  character  of  people  one  is  trying  to 
sell.  But  an  advertiser  appealing  to  busi- 
ness men,  or  to  any  other  intelligent 
class,  will  find,  we  feel  sure,  that  direct- 
ness and  simplicity  increase  the  proba- 
bility of  his  advertising  being  read,  and 
also  lend  to  it  a distinction  and  qual- 
ity of  conviction  no  amount  of  artifice 
can  possibly  secure. 
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The  Holiday  Season 
For  Printing  Orders 

Sentimental  Buying  Directed  by  Unsentimental  Salesmanship  — How  the  Christmas  Rush 
Pulls  Many  a Business  Through  — Christmas  Tokens  and  Christmas  Advertising, 

Two  Big  Fields  for  the  Thoughtful  Printer  — Why  He  Should  Get  Out 
a Christmas  Remembrance — by  Alan  Whitfield. 


WHERE  would  the  department  store  be 
without  its  Christmas  business?  And 
the  gift  shop?  And  all  the  specialty 
establishments  whose  Christmas  business  spurs  the 
year’s  sales  chart  on  to  a mad  splurge  at  the  finish? 

Christmas  is  the  generous  season  for  unnecessary 
buying,  for  sentimental  buying,  for  the  purchasing 
of  gifts  of  love  and  tokens  of  remembrance.  And 
the  choice  of  these  is  determined  largely  by  the 
shrewd  salesmanship  and  advertising  of  those  inter- 
ests who  are  out  after  a portion  of  the  savory 
“plum  pudding.” 

That  is  why  we  hear  so  much  about  Christmas 
becoming  commercialized.  That  is  why  Christmas 
morning  is  said  to  be  deteriorating  into  an 
appraiser’s  meeting,  at  which  the  receipts  are 
audited  and  balanced  against  the  pre-Christmas 
expenditures.  One  notable  exception  to  this  con- 
dition — thanks  be  — is  the  immediate  family’s 
reciprocal  gifts.  This  disintegration  of  the  true 
Christmas  sentiment  is  a matter  of  deep  regret  to 
us  all. 

Renewing  the  Old  Christmas  Spirit 
Lo,  now  is  come  our  joyful’st  feast! 

Let  every  man  be  jolly, 

Each  roome  with  yvie  leaves  is  drest, 

And  every  post  with  holly. 

Now  all  our  neighbours’  chimneys  smoke, 

And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning; 

Their  ovens  they  with  bak’t  meats  choke, 

And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie. 

And  if,  for  cold,  it  hap  to  die, 

We’ll  bury  it  in  a Christmas  pye, 

And  evermore  be  merry. 

— Withers,  Juvenilia. 


One  must  get  the  full  lilt  of  this  old  Christmas 
rhyme  to  feel  fully  the  flatness  of  the  stock 
“ Merry  Christmas  ” cards  on  the  store  counters. 

“ Of  all  the  old  festivals,  however,  that  of 
Christmas  awakens  the  strongest  and  most  heart- 
felt associations.  There  is  a tone  of  solemn  and 
sacred  feeling  that  blends  with  our  conviviality, 
and  lifts  the  spirit  to  a state  of  hallowed  and  ele- 
vated enjoyment.  The  services  of  the  church  about 
this  season  are  extremely  tender  and  inspiring: 
they  dwell  on  the  beautiful  story  of  the  origin  of 
our  faith,  and  the  pastoral  scenes  that  accom- 
panied its  announcement;  they  gradually  increase 
in  fervor  and  pathos  during  the  season  of  Advent, 
until  they  break  forth  in  full  jubilee  on  the  morn- 
ing that  brought  peace  and  good-will  to  men.  I 
do  not  know  a grander  effect  of  music  on  the  moral 
feelings  than  to  hear  the  full  choir  and  the  pealing 
organ  performing  a Christmas  anthem  in  a cathe- 
dral, and  filling  every  part  of  the  vast  pile  with 
triumphant  harmony.” 

Is  there  anything  in  this  paragraph  from  Wash- 
ington Irving’s  “ Christmas  ” to  remind  one  of  a 
$2.50  merchandising  order  on  the  Giant  Drygoods 
Emporium?  Is  there  anything  in  this  paragraph  to 
suggest  to  one’s  mind  a check  for  $10  on  the  Dime 
Savings  Bank?  There  is  not. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  beautiful  associations 
that  linger  about  the  Christmas  season,  they  can 
fittingly  be  revived  by  the  printer  or  stationer  who 
will  put  heart  into  his  work.  The  literature  and 
art  surrounding  Christmas  are  so  voluminous,  the 
libraries  so  full  of  rich,  sweetly  flavored  lore  of 
the  happy  season,  that  if  nothing  more  were  writ- 
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'~T^=\s  there  any  event  with  a grander 
'Ey]  meaning— in  which  Heaven 
'*1  and  Earth  have  a part?  It  be- 
• -Aj  comes  still  grander  when  we 
1 J?A|  I tarn  from  Whom  it  came  and 
the  majestic  way  of  its  coming, 
f’ilt  is  a rare  honor  and  a real  pleasure  to  hand 
you  a reprint  of  this  story  from  the  Book  ofLife, 
accompanied  by  an  illustration  so  ably  done  by 
MissE.M.ConnelL  ^iThe  Creator  of  the  Uni- 
verse, with  its  glories,  honored  these  simple  folk 
in  the  midst  of  their  daily  toil  and  because  of 
their  earnest  faith  in  the  Messiah.  ?SMay  you 
and  yours  have  an  equal  blessing;  may  this  mes- 
sage ring  deep  in  your  hearts,  ever  to  remain  as  ij 

a blessing  m the  many,  many  New  Years  we 
hope  will  come  to  you.  And  may  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem  shine  brighter  m your 
firmament  in  each  of  these 
New  Yean. 
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1921  Christmas  Announcements  issued  by  Bertsch  & Cooper,  Norman  T.  A.  Munder  & Co.,  and  the  Marion  S.  Burnett  Co. 


ten  on  the  subject  for  twenty  years,  there  would 
be  material  enough  for  beautifully  ornamented 
brochures,  rubricated  cards,  and  embellished  book- 
lets for  the  rest  of  this  generation’s  life. 

Going  back  no  further  than  Irving’s  “ Sketch 
Book,”  we  find  “ Christmas,”  “ Christmas  Eve,” 
“Christmas  Day,”  “ Christmas  Dinner” — all  over- 
flowing with  festive  thought  and  touching  remi- 
niscence. It  seems  that  even  in  Irving’s  day  the 
old-fashioned  Christmas  was  passing.  To-day, 
with  many  of  the  perquisites  of  old-fashioned 
Christmas  outlawed,  there  remains  at  least  the 
opportunity  for  the  printer  to  capitalize  the  situ- 
ation and  to  bring  the  sweetness  of  reminiscence  to 
serve  his  commercial  purpose. 

With  the  aid  of  a good  local  artist  and  the  pub- 
lic library,  any  printer  with  taste  is  placed  in 
position  to  create  and  copyright  whole  series  of 
Christmas  brochures  which  could  easily  be  sold 
through  his  local  stores,  or  with  the  assistance  of 
local  advertising,  sold  by  mail,  or  by  house-to- 
house  canvass.  Good  productions  might  easily  be 
sold  on  a national  scale.  There  are  a few  of  the 
old-school  printers  left  who  should  be  able  to  pro- 
duce sketchy,  humorous  pieces  of  the  “ wassail- 
bowl  ” type.  To  the  perturbed  masculine  mind,  the 


romance  of  eggnog  seems  already  as  old  as  chiv- 
alry. For  the  family  circle  the  material,  of  course, 
should  be  tamer  and  in  proper  reserve. 

This  idea  of  Christmas  orders  for  printing  is 
one  means  of  relieving  the  oft-mentioned  plight  of 
the  printer,  in  which  there  is  nothing  he  can  make 
up  until  he  gets  an  order.  There  is  a speculative 
side  to  this  Christmas  business,  of  course,  for  some 
“ numbers  ” of  every  stock  idea  fail  to  win  popu- 
larity. There  are  quite  a few  printers  already 
specializing  on  the  greeting-card  or  Christmas- 
card,  and  practically  all  of  them  have  been  suc- 
cessful. They  operate  more  or  less  on  a national 
scale.  Fortunes  have  been  built  in  this  kind  of 
work,  yet  the  surface  has  been  hardly  scratched. 

About  the  only  printers,  however,  who  are  pro- 
ducing highly  artistic  Christmas  pieces  of  an  ambi- 
tious nature  are  those  doing  it  as  the  season’s 
greetings  from  their  own  shops. 

All  Christmas  greetings  need  not  picture  pine 
trees,  candles,  and  stockings,  with  Santa  in  the 
scene.  There  are  points  of  historic,  civic,  roman- 
tic, or  other  interest  which  fit  appropriately  into 
a Christmas  brochure.  There  are  junctures  in  the 
printer’s  business  life  that  offer  good  material. 
Several  ideas  are  reproduced  here  that  connect 
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with  the  season’s  sentiments  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  printer  a subtle  means  of  displaying  his 
taste.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  what  use  is  to  be 
made  of  the  pieces,  so  that  the  market  in  which  a 
piece  is  sold  will  understand  what  it  is  about. 
But  whether  the  productions  are  to  be  sold  locally 
or  nationally,  there  is  perhaps  no  better  opportu- 
nity for  the  printer  to  get  the  soul  of  his  institu- 
tion into  his  work  than  by  injecting  it  into  Christ- 
mas specimens  with  his  imprint  included. 

If  the  printer  does  not  have  a penchant  for 
printed  creations  based  on  Christmas  in  its  aspects 
of  beauty  and  sentiment,  he  need  not  be  discour- 
aged, from  the  business  standpoint.  The  pension- 
lawyer  has  made  more  money  with  his  pen  than 
has  the  poet.  If  the  printer  prefers  the  severely 
practical,  he  may  help  the  severely  practical  busi- 
ness man  in  his  city  to  get  a bigger  share  of  the 
Christmas  “ pickings.”  The  printer  can  sell  him 
printed  pieces  to  mail  into  every  home  he  cares  to 
reach.  A series  of  pieces  may  be  offered,  one  to 
be  mailed  each  week  beginning  about  December  1, 
so  that  his  Christmas  message  will  be  working  on 
the  customers’  minds  long  before  the  other  mer- 
chants begin  to  advertise  “ only  15  days  ’til  Christ- 
mas.” There  has  been  little  missionary  work 
among  retail  merchants  to  show  them  how  direct- 
mail  advertising  can  get  into  homes  on  a more  inti- 
mate and  personal  basis  than  any  other  kind  of 
advertising. 

Look  over  the  December  files  of  last  year’s  local 
newspapers.  There  will  be  found  the  names  of 
many  wide-awake  Christmas  sellers  who  are 
already  developed.  Approach  them  at  once  on  a 
specially  prepared  pre-Christmas  campaign,  either 
to  particular  classes  or  to  all  classes.  The  “ fancy  ” 
trade  can  usually  be  reached  by  taking  the  names 
from  certain  exchanges  in  the  telephone  directory 
known  as  the  “ upper-crust  neighborhoods.”  Use 
the  same  plan  for  a list  of  Christmas  prospects  for 
instalment-plan  furniture  and  other  commodities 
appealing  to  the  poorer  classes. 

Every  department  or  specialty  store,  every  hard- 
ware dealer,  fancy  grocer,  delicatessen  shop,  hotel, 
candy  shop,  shoe  store,  millinery  shop,  jeweler  — 


and  numberless  others  — are  fruitful  prospects, 
provided  they  can  be  shown  the  real  possibilities 
of  a pre-Christmas  campaign  of  direct-mail  adver- 
tising as  a supplement  to  their  newspaper  adver- 
tising, or  as  an  independent  effort. 

It  would  be  a good  plan  to  have  suggestions  for 
campaigns  of  all  degrees  of  expensiveness.  Mail- 
ing cards,  letters  (plain  or  illustrated,  one-page  or 
multi-page),  folders,  broadsides,  booklets  — in 
single  mailings  or  series  of  two  to  six  pieces  — 
these  and  other  variations  will  aid  the  printer  in 
finding  merchants  to  fit  his  plans,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing plans  to  fit  the  needs  of  any  particular  mer- 
chant on  the  score  of  cost,  frequency,  or  form. 

It  is  for  the  printer  with  ideas  to  help  the  mer- 
chants of  his  city  to  get  the  maximum  share  of  the 
Christmas  trade,  to  help  secure  for  the  merchants 
of  his  city  a volume  of  December  business  which 
will  not  only  please  the  merchants,  but  make  them 
the  printer’s  friends  during  the  other  eleven 
months  of  the  year. 

All  year  long,  the  printer  and  the  good  people 
in  his  establishment  produce  something  that  will 
please  the  customer.  There  are  few  commercial 
jobs  of  printing  that  are  finally  delivered  just  as 
the  printer  would  like  to  deliver  them.  The  cus- 
tomer is  the  man  to  be  pleased,  and  the  customer 
is  the  boss;  what  he  says  goes. 

But  at  Christmas  time  every  printer  has  the 
opportunity  to  put  out  a piece  of  work  produced 
exactly  the  way  he  wants  it  produced.  In  this  par- 
ticular piece  he  can  show  his  trade  his  own  idea 
of  good  work;  he  can  show  his  prospective  cus- 
tomers and  the  business  men  in  his  vicinity  what 
good  printing  ought  to  look  like. 

In  nearly  every  printing  establishment  there  is 
an  unsatisfied  passion  to  get  out  something  very 
fine  at  some  time,  but  the  event  is  always  put  off. 
There  is  no  better  time  for  the  printer  to  force 
himself  into  doing  this  fine  specimen  of  work  than 
the  Christmas  season. 

If  the  printer  is  employed  by  other  people  to 
get  out  these  printed  expressions  of  Christmas 
spirit,  then  surely  the  printer  should  use  his  talent 
in  getting  out  something  of  the  kind  for  himself. 
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Specialization  in  Printing 
Simplifies  Selling  Problem 

Study  of  Industry  Seems  to  Show  that  Specialization  Is  a Concomitant  of  Success 
Majority  of  Successful  Printers  Are  Specialists  — Except  for  the  Manufacture 
of  Novelties,  Printer  Does  Not  Need  Special  Equipment  — 
by  Charles  A.  MacFarlane. 


IT  would  be  interesting  to  learn,  if  statistics 
were  available,  to  what  extent  specialization 
has  been  responsible  for  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  business  and  profits  in  the  printing  industry 
in  the  United  States.  How  many  big  and  pros- 
perous printers  have  been  successful  principally 
because  they  specialized?  How  many  small  print- 
ers, among  those  not  intentionally  and  contentedly 
small,  owe  their  comparative  unsuccess  to  their 
failure  to  specialize? 

Whether  specialization  and  success  in  the  print- 
ing business  are  twin  principles  or  merely  acci- 
dental neighbors,  a casual  survey  of  the  industry 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  travel  together  much 
more  frequently  and  continuously  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Investigate  the  first  ten  success- 
ful printers  you  can  call  to  mind,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  you  will  find  that  a majority  of  them,  in  one 
form  or  another,  are  practicing  and  professing 
specialists. 

“ But,”  we  hear  one  of  the  unsuccessful  brethren 
object,  “ suppose  we  admit  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  specialization  in  all  of  these  cases  is  the 
cause  and  not  the  effect  of  success  — what  then? 
How  is  the  small  printer  with  limited  resources  to 
apply  the  lesson?  How  is  he  to  specialize  if  he 
is  not  equipped  for  it?  How  can  he  determine 
what  his  specialty  is  to  be,  and  whether  he  can 
promote  it  profitably?  ” 

These  questions  represent  real  difficulties  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  apply  to  novelties  requiring 
special  equipment  for  their  production.  The 
printing  of  these,  it  is  true,  should  not  be  under- 
taken without  due  investigation  and  preparation. 


But  they  may  be  dismissed  as  outside  the  scope  of 
the  present  suggestion.  Specialization  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  manufacture  of  novelties. 
There  are  many  printers  who  specialize  without 
special  equipment,  and  without  going  outside  the 
regular  requirements  of  the  conventional  buyer  of 
printing  for  their  orders. 

No  special  equipment  is  required  to  specialize  in 
the  printing  of  house  organs,  or  letterheads,  or 
folders  and  broadsides,  or  small  booklets,  or  large 
catalogs,  or  office  forms.  Still  less  is  it  necessary 
to  alter  the  layout  of  the  average  shop,  if  instead 
of  one  or  more  forms  of  Direct  Advertising,  a 
certain  line  of  business  is  selected  as  the  subject 
for  specialization. 

In  one  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  Middle  West, 
there  is  a nationally-known  and  nationally-patron- 
ized printing  establishment,  the  proprietor  of  which 
attributes  his  unusual  success  (for  a small-town 
printer)  almost  solely  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  he  was  accidentally  led  to 
specialize  in  catalogs  for  carriage  manufacturers. 

He  was  no  better  equipped  to  print  catalogs  for 
carriage  manufacturers  than  for  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  machinery,  or  office  equipment,  or  mill 
supplies,  or  what  not;  but  his  first  three  sizable 
orders  happened  to  come  from  carriage  manufac- 
turers, and  he  found  that  with  copies  of  their  cata- 
logs as  samples  of  his  work,  it  was  much  easier  to 
get  orders  from  carriage  manufacturers  than  from 
advertisers  in  any  other  line  of  business.  He  could 
interest  them  as  other  printers  could  not,  and  as 
he  himself  could  not  interest  other  advertisers, 
because  he  was  in  a position  to  show  them  that  he 
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knew  how  to  print  carriage  catalogs.  He  did  not 
have  to  base  his  solicitation  on  the  mere  fact  that 
he  was  a good  printer,  taking  his  chances  along 
with  other  good  printers;  he  had  in  every  case  a 
specific  reason  to  offer,  as  to  why  he  could  safely 
be  entrusted  with  the  work. 

This  is  the  great  and  unique  advantage  of 
specialization  in  the  printing  business,  that  it 
simplifies  the  selling  problem.  It  simplifies  the 
manufacturing  problem,  too,  and  that,  of  course, 
is  helpful,  but  it  is  mainly  on  the  selling  end  that 
the  specialist  cashes  in.  Specialization  strengthens 
and  heartens  the  printing  salesman  as  nothing  else 
can,  by  enabling  him  to  dispense  with  the  usual 
“glittering  generalities”  (which  really  glitter 




very  little),  offering  prospective  customers  instead 
a definite  and  concrete  service  that  can  be  readily 
visualized. 

The  humble  and  untutored  salesman  who  drives 
and  cries  his  wares  along  the  city  streets  has  long 
since  learned  that  there  is  greater  potency  and 
profit  in  “ potatoes  thirty-five  a peck,”  or  whatever 
the  price  may  be,  than  in  “ vegetables  for  sale.” 
Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  printer  who  has  learned, 
or  can  learn,  to  apply  the  same  principle  with 
equal  intelligence  in  the  promotion  of  his  own 
business. 

In  selling  printing,  as  in  selling  vegetables  or 
shoes  or  clothing  or  motor  cars  or  real  estate,  it 
pays  to  be  specific. 


The  Third  Number  of  "The  Fabulist” 


THE  third  number  of  The  Fabulist  — the 
first  to  be  issued  since  1916  — is  now 
ready  for  publication.  This  number  con- 
tains as  its  principal  feature  a romantic  poem  by 
John  French  Wilson,  lettered  and  ornamented  by 
W.  A.  Dwiggins.  There  are  twelve  pages  of  letter- 
press,  of  which  the  poem  occupies  ten,  and  a dec- 
orative cover.  The  presswork  has  been  handled 
by  Carl  Purington  Rollins  of  the  Yale  University 
Press.  The  most  careful  consideration  has  been 
given  by  the  publishers  to  design  and  format,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  number  will  be  found  the 
equal  of  its  two  predecessors  in  quality  of  content 
and  make-up. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  see  the  first 
two  numbers,  it  may  be  said  that  The  Fabulist 
originated  in  the  fall  of  1915  as  a private  publica- 
tion, issued  at  uncertain  intervals  by  the  two  sons 
of  Thedam  Puterschein,  Hermann  and  Jacob.  The 
first  number  consisted  of  a carefully  authenticated 
genealogy  of  the  Puterschein  family  (since  de- 
clared by  some  to  have  been  spurious),  a double- 
page woodcut  “ The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  a short 
graphic  sketch  by  “ D ” entitled  “ La  Derniere 


Mobilisation,”  and  editorial  matter.  The  second 
number,  issued  in  the  spring  of  1916,  was  distin- 
guished by  being  the  vehicle  for  the  first  publica- 
tion in  this  country  of  “ East  and  West  ” by  Lord 
Dunsany.  This  was  illustrated  with  two  designs 
in  the  Chinese  manner,  stencilled  in  colours. 

There  followed  the  two  years  in  which  this  coun- 
try was  at  war;  the  activities  of  the  Puterscheins 
were  diverted  into  other  channels;  and  after  some 
negotiation,  their  estate  and  properties,  including 
The  Fabulist,  were  transferred  to  the  present  pro- 
prietors. These,  desiring  to  resume  publication 
but  foreseeing  that  to  do  so  on  the  former  basis 
would  eventually  involve  financial  loss,  have  de- 
cided, with  some  trepidation,  to  publish  this  num- 
ber by  subscription  as  an  experiment. 

Of  this  third  number,  therefore,  which,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  not  a revival  of  The  Fabulist  but  a contin- 
uation,— they  have  had  printed  five  hundred 
copies,  which  are  now  offered  for  subscription  at 
SI. 00  the  copy,  postpaid.  Subscribers  may  address 
The  Fabulist,  P.  0.  Box  246,  Hingham  Centre, 
Mass.,  or  the  publishers:  W.  A.  Dwiggins  and  L. 
B.  Siegfried,  383A  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Fine  Art  Prints  Sold  by 
The  Art  of  Direct  Advertising 


Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop  in  Boston  Establishes  National  Business  in  Fine  Old  Prints 
Etchings,  Mezzotints,  Wood  Engravings,  Aquatints,  Etc. — Little  Catalogs 
Sent  Direct-by-Mail  Show  Work  of  Masters  in  Portraiture, 
in  Marine  Views,  Landscapes,  Etc.—  by  PERCY  GRASSBY. 


INSTANCES  of  Direct  Advertising  are  per- 
haps less  frequently  met  with  in  the  field  of 
the  Fine  Arts  than  in  that  of  Commerce. 
Nevertheless,  many  a typographic  or  decorative 
motif  made  use  of  centuries  ago  is  still  doing  duty. 

From  both  early  and  modern  practice  it  would 
appear  that  in  advertising  anything  associated  with 
the  Fine  Arts,  one  is  restricted  to  a very  modest 
use  of  superlatives;  the  restraining  principle  being 
that  “ good  wine  needs  no  bush.”  The  primary 
objective  of  personal  inspection  may  be  more 
safely  induced  by  following  a course  of  suggestion 
only,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  seen  in  the  Tiffany 
advertising  of  to-day. 


In  the  present,  as  in  the  past,  success  in  adver- 
tising the  Fine  Arts  depends  on  the  exercise  of 
precaution.  The  imperceptible  line  which  divides 
refinement  from  blatancy  must  not  be  overstepped. 
Over-advertise  your  Fine  Art  object  the  least 
particle  and  you  arouse  a needless  suspicion  of 
authenticity,  an  extremely  important  question  with 
all  collectors.  This  fact  is  not  entirely  lost  sight 
of  to-day,  for  in  the  pages  of  certain  periodicals 
it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish 
between  art- journalism  in  its  true  sense,  or  what 
may  be  the  propaganda  of  an  individual.  Indeed, 
some  whole  publications  suggest  dealer’s  house- 
organs  in  disguise. 
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has  won  an  equal  amount  of  respect  and  profit  for 
its  publishers.  Certainly  no  other  has  so  forcibly 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  students  and  pro- 
spective collectors  the  important  fact  that  the 
possession  of  fine  old  prints  is  not  entirely  for  the 
fortunate  few.  They  convince  one  that  a modest 
amount  spent  for  prints  will  result  in  opening  up 
new  sources  of  pleasure,  through  an  enhanced 
appreciation  of  the  marvelous  handiwork  of  the 
masters  of  engraving.  These  engravings  are  as 
truly  original,  autographic  records  of  the  artistic 
personalities  of  the  engravers  as  are  the  canvases 
of  those  whom  we  call  the  “ Great  Masters.” 
“ Gratify  this  new  sense  of  pleasure,”  these  modest 
little  catalogs  seem  to  say,  and  it  will  culminate  in 
a permanent  intellectual  delight;  exactly  the  same 
sort  of  pure  delight  that  comes  to  the  hearer  of  fine 
music,  or  to  the  one  who  stands  before  master- 
pieces of  painting. 


This  and  the  tint  block  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
the  page  opposite  are  from  the  Goodspeed  Chiaroscuro 
Catalog,  and  are  shown  here  in  explanation  of  the  process 
employed  by  the  early  Italian  color  printers. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  foregoing  are  the  little 
catalogs,  frankly  published  for  a commercial  pur- 
pose, that  have  been  issued  for  the  past  three 
years  by  the  print  department  of  Goodspeed’s 
Book  Shop,  in  Boston,  Mass.  Up  to  the  present  a 
dozen  or  so  have  appeared,  covering  a great  vari- 
ety of  prints,  in  such  media  as  etching,  mezzotint, 
stipple,  copper  and  wood  engraving,  aquatint,  etc. 
The  subject  matter  of  these  is  of  boundless  scope 
— portraiture,  architecture,  landscape  and  marine 
views,  typography,  etc.,  etc. 

Although  from  the  outset  the  one  responsible 
for  the  catalogs  would  never  claim  any  one  of  them 
as  a masterpiece  of  typography,  there  is  so  much 
to  commend  them  in  appearance,  literary  worth, 
and  sales  effectiveness,  that  the  writer  doubts  if 
ever  a series  produced  under  similar  limitations 


ETCHINGS 

ALL  SORTS  AND  SIZES 
PERIODS  AND  PRICES 

LATELY  ARRIVED 
AT 
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And  now  to  speak  in  detail.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  one  about  the  catalogs  is  the  variety  of 
cover  schemes,  bringing  at  once  to  mind  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  establishment  from  which  they  come, 
as  well  as  a clear  indication  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual contents.  In  every  issue  but  one  these  have 
been  “ self  covers,”  a necessity  enforced  by  the 
halftone  requirements  of  the  reproductions  inside. 
It  is  a fortunate  circumstance  that  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  cataloged  present  in  themselves  all 
the  “ art  work  ” that  could  be  wished  for.  In  fact, 
one  might  say  they  are  automatically  artistic  in  a 
very  high  degree. 

In  order  to  convey  in  the  letters  of  the  title  on 
the  cover  of  the  Chiaroscuro  Print  Catalog  a feel- 
ing consistent  with  the  miniature  example  used 
therewith,  as  well  as  the  subject  treated  within, 
recourse  was  made  to  an  old,  discarded  book  of 


ENGRAVED  & ETCHED 

PORTRAITS  FROM 
THE  ICONOGRAPHY  OF 


ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK 


the  period.  The  letters  were  cut  out  separately 
and  re-assembled  for  the  desired  wording.  From 
the  line  plate  which  was  made,  there  was  obtained 
a touch  more  in  keeping  with  the  design  than  the 
average  hand  lettering  or  modern  types  could 
give.  In  the  reproduction  of  the  Etching  Catalog 
shown  with  this  article,  the  old  porter  with  case 
on  back  is  from  an  Italian,  seventeenth-century 
etching  by  Stafano  della  Bella,  although  the 
address  on  the  case  is  confessedly  of  the  present 
century.  Initial  letters  or  ornaments,  if  needed, 
are  taken  from  some  old  tome  or  print. 

Before  considering  any  further  the  physical 
make-up  of  these  catalogs,  it  should  be  said  that 
the  economy  of  means  that  is  practised  in  their 
production  is  due  to  the  establishment’s  policy  of 
pricing  the  items  listed  as  low  as  possible  and  this 
(since  the  quality  of  the  prints  is  consistently 
good),  forms  a basic  element  that  is  none  the  less 
beneficial  for  its  being  abstract. 
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The  classification  of  old  prints,  if  thoroughly 
executed,  is  a task  involving  great  care  and  certain 
scholarly  attainments.  Various  points  arise  that 
call  for  close  research  with  many  “ herrings 
across  the  trail,”  before  conclusions  are  arrived 
at  — such  intricate  matters,  in  fact,  that  the  com- 
piler of  the  catalog  of  modern  products  may  well 
consider  himself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  avoid 
them.  Occasionally  the  knowledge  of  a technical 
expert  has  to  be  relied  upon.  For  instance,  the 
number  of  printings  on  a single  “ Baxter  Print  ” 
is  almost  impossible  to  determine.  This  engraver 
and  printer,  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  color-printing,  is  known  to  have  used 
wood-engraving,  and  lithographic  and  various 
intaglio  processes  on  the  same  print;  and  to 
include  two  or  three  impressions  of  colors  from 
each  block,  stone,  or  copper. 

It  appears  also  that  many  individual  impres- 
sions of  old  plates  have  pedigrees  much  the  same 
as  have  race-horses;  occasionally  simple  little 
devices  appear  on  the  margin  or  back  of  a print, 
proclaiming  it  to  have  once  been  part  of  the  col- 
lection of  one  or  more  famous  connoisseurs.  Such 
facts,  enhancing  as  they  do  the  value  of  the  print, 
are  duly  noted  in  the  catalogs.  This,  however, 
would  be  a minor  point  of  the  many  that  have  to 
be  considered.  Classification  of  titles  comes  gen- 
erally under  such  heads  as:  “Kind  of  Engrav- 
ing,” “Subject,”  “Engraver,”  “Artist,”  “Date,” 
etc.,  and  when  one  considers  that  a collector’s  in- 
terest is  not  necessarily  confined  to  any  one  of 
these  classes,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  required  in  selecting  from 
a vast  stock  such  items  as  are  likely  to  interest  the 
cosmopolitan  clientele  on  the  mailing  list.  If  only 
the  most  salable  prints  were  always  listed,  it  would 
not,  on  the  whole,  be  a good  thing,  for  it  would 
probably  arouse  little  scholarly  interest  or  artistic 
curiosity  in  either  the  collector  or  the  novice,  and 
it  would  not  call  for  the  bits  of  information  that 
have  made  these  catalogs  of  real  worth. 

The  introductions  are  as  concise  as  they  are 
instructive  and  preclude  tedious  hours  that  might 
otherwise  be  spent  in  library  reference  rooms.  In 


lf& 

compiling  some  of  these  catalogs  there  is  added 
to  the  unusual  research,  a considerable  amount  of 
necessary  translation. 

The  appreciation  accorded  the  catalogs  is  best 
understood  when  one  knows  that,  although  they 
are  distributed  free  of  charge  when  first  published, 
long  after  the  exhibitions  they  list  are  over,  orders 
continue  to  come  for  the  catalogs  themselves, — 
and  they  are  gladly  paid  for  as  works  of  refer- 
ence. They  thus  help  to  assuage  the  interest  they 
have  in  part  created.  Requests  made  for  this  pur- 
pose have  necessitated  the  making  of  cartons  to 
contain  each  series.  Several  hundred  of  such  series 
have  already  been  sold.  It  is  indicative  of  the 
trend  of  modern  advertising  that  this  recourse  is 
often  made  use  of  by  advertisers  through  the  mails 
and  in  connection  with  the  history  of  their  own 
products. 

Additional  advertising  value  has  evolved  from 
the  reviews  these  catalogs  have  received  in  the 
papers  which  give  space  to  art  priticism.  In- 
quiries have  come  from  various  countries  as  far 
distant  as  Australia  and  the  British  West  Indies, 
revealing  an  interest  that  could  have  been  created 
through  no  other  means  than  Direct  Advertising. 
It  all  goes  to  emphasize  the  old  adage  of  “ success 
begetting  success.” 

It  may  be  interesting  to  learn  that  one  of  the 
finest  and  biggest  collections  (40,000  prints)  of 
engraved  portraits  assembled  in  the  United  States, 
was  offered  for  sale,  after  the  collector’s  death,  to 
two  well-known  New  York  dealers,  both  of  whom 
offered  one  third  the  price  the  Goodspeed  establish- 
ment eventually  paid  for  it.  Their  low  bids  were 
partly  due  to  the  great  size  of  the  collection  and 
possibly  to  a disregard  of  the  possibilities  of 
Direct  Advertising.  The  actual  purchaser,  how- 
ever, fully  understood  these  possibilities;  hence, 
for  him  the  more  items  the  collection  comprised 
the  better,  providing  the  quality  was  good.  The 
collection  actually  contained  many  choice  proofs, 
hundreds  of  which  were  three  centuries  old,  and 
in  virgin  state.  Thanks  to  the  functioning  of  the 
catalogs,  this  transaction  proved  profitable,  75  per 
cent  of  the  sales  coming  from  that  source.  This 
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success  led  to  another,  for  not  long  after  the  cata- 
logs came  into  existence  a choice  lot  of  7,000  prints 
was  offered  to  their  publishers  because  theirs  was 
the  only  establishment  the  seller  knew  of  in  Amer- 
ica that  had  the  necessary  method  for  putting  the 
prints  before  the  public. 

It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  Goodspeed 
catalogs  or  carry  out  the  writer’s  attempt  to  make 
these  brief  notes  as  constructive  as  possible,  were 
he  to  make  no  mention  of  the  personality  that  has 
made  the  catalogs  possible.  To  a wide  circle  of 
appreciative  friends  this  good  work  is  known  to 
have  been  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Louis  Holman’s  love 
of  prints  and  to  his  care  of  the  Goodspeed  Print 
Department.  Long  previous  to  taking  up  this  work, 
Mr.  Holman  had  experienced  the  pleasure  that 
comes  from  seeing  the  publication  of  his  own 
drawings,  as  well  as  the  experience  and  joy  of 
making  a modest  collection  of  prints.  Add  to  this 
his  twenty  years’  experience  as  an  art  editor,  and 


he  is  found  to  be  singularly  fitted  for  his  present 
work,  a work  necessitating  mature  judgment  in  the 
two  exacting  and  contrasting  fields  of  business  and 
art.  Yet  when  complimented  on  the  outcome  of 
his  activities  in  Direct  Advertising,  he  admits  no 
more  than  the  propensities  of  an  amateur,  a term 
highly  acceptable  and  which,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
its  Latin  derivation,  gives  the  key  to  the  whole 
matter.  An  altruistic  interest  in  an  advertiser’s 
own  goods  is  his  most  valuable  asset.  It  sub-con- 
sciously  builds  up  the  business  by  personal  con- 
tact with  customers  through  the  creating  of  a 
“ live  ” and  responsive  mailing  list  and  in  a hun- 
dred other  ways.  For  a younger  man,  one  less 
experienced  or  one  obsessed  with  what  might  be 
termed  “Adver  ego,”  there  has  been  in  these  cata- 
logs every  opening  for  the  antics  of  self-exploita- 
tion. But  in  none  has  there  been  a leaning  to  over- 
expression  or  failure  to  recognize  that  the  art  of 
advertising  is  the  means  and  not  the  end. 


Tel  fat  Hon  ford  autheur  de  cejl-  ouurage, 
Tel  fat  fon  ceil,  [a  boucbe  cr  fon 
Portrait  au  \if  de  deux  crayons  diuers: 
Icy  le  corps,  crUeJjint  en Jes  Hers. 
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^THROUGHOUT  this  English  work  it  is  refreshing  to  note  the  spontaneity  and  freedom  of  lettering,  design,  illustration, 
and  typography.  It  is  as  if  the  artist,  having  a happy  thought,  happily  translates  it  without  so  much  burning  and 
sweating  toil  as  to  tire  himself  and  the  reader,  too. — William  A.  Kittredge. 
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What  We  Can  Learn  from  the  Work  of 
Our  English  Contemporaries 

Direct  Advertising  as  Practised  in  Europe  Has  Become  a Fine  Art  — A Revival  Since  the 
War  that  Is  Making  Printing  History — Illustrated  with  Examples  of  Commercial 
Work  that  Have  Sparkle  and  Style  Equal  to  Best  that  Has  Ever  Been 
Produced  Anywhere — by  WlLLI AM  A.  KlTTREDGE. 


IMMEDIATELY  after  the  signing  of  the  Arm- 
istice there  was  in  Europe  a great  impetus 
towards  printing  and  publishing.  Now  that 
warfare  had  ceased,  poets  and  philosophers,  novel- 
ists and  dramatists,  scientists  and  historians  were 
ready  with  work  held  back  during  the  war.  And 
so  the  presses  started  and  have  been  busy  ever 
since  with  this  new  literature.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  pent-up  ideas  and  emotions  of  great  nations 
must  be  spent  through  the  medium  of  printing. 

The  signing  of  the  Armistice  also  marked  the 
renewing  of  commercial  enterprises.  In  the  new 
world  and  under  new  conditions  new  methods  of 
commerce  were  necessary  in  order  to  create  and 
control  markets.  Advertising  received  a boom  and 
the  new  literature  of  commerce  (which  we  call 
“ Direct  Advertising  ”)  was  harnessed  to  great 
enterprises  in  order  to  make  them  successful. 

Printed  publicity,  so  effective  in  raising  armies 
and  money  during  the  war,  was  expected  in  peace 
times  to  be  equally  efficacious  in  disposing  of  mer- 
chandise in  the  marts  of  trade.  Men  of  talent  and 
accomplishment  were  persuaded  to  write  and  de- 
sign this  literature,  so  that  now  Direct  Advertising 
as  practised  in  Europe  has  become  quite  a fine  art. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  England,  as  an 
examination  of  the  specimens  illustrated  with  this 
article  will  show.  There  writers  and  artists  are 
busily  engaged  in  designing  and  executing  com- 
mercial printing  of  great  practical,  as  well  as  aes- 
thetic, excellence. 

Small  presses  have  sprung  up  about  London  and 
elsewhere  where  ideals  of  excellence  are  adhered 
to  and  where  commercial  printing  is  given  a 


sparkle  and  style  equal  to  the  best  that  ever  has 
been  done  anywhere,  and  withal,  this  is  being 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  simple  and  economical 
means  and  methods. 

For  example  — look  at  the  pages  of  the  booklet 
advertising  “ Comptometers,”  entitled  “A  Great 
Step  Forward,”  produced  by  The  Curwen  Press  of 
London.  Was  ever  an  advertising  message  more 
aptly  or  artistically  “ put  over  ” both  in  illustra- 
tions and  story?  It  is  positively  entertaining  in 
its  appeal  and  so  well  done  that  the  reader  is  won 
by  it,  or  as  we  would  say,  “ sold  on  the  idea.” 
The  illustrations  are  in  line  and  flat  color,  while 
both  pictures  and  typography  are  kept  free  and 
breezy,  with  none  of  the  conscious  affectation  so 
often  associated  with  the  Morris  revival;  in  fact, 
an  examination  of  these  recent  specimens  would 
seem  to  show  that  modem  commercial  printing  in 
England  has  at  last  recovered  from  the  Morris  in- 
fluence and  become  itself  again. 

An  extremely  decorative  cover  for  a steamship 
booklet  is  the  “ R.M.S.P.  Service  to  New  York  ” 
booklet  which  in  the  original  is  printed  entirely  in 
red.  There  is  a swank  and  style  to  the  lettering, 
design,  and  arrangement  that  is  successful.  Again 
simple  means  used  with  invention  and  good  taste 
do  what  half  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  could  not 
be  made  to  do  in  the  hands  of  a less  accomplished 
draughtsman. 

Mr.  Joseph  Thorp  does  in  England  the  kind  of 
work  that  Mr.  Dwiggins  and  Mr.  Cleland  do  over 
here;  that  is,  he  is  an  idealist  in  the  conception 
and  design  of  fine  printing,  with  sufficient  invention 
and  taste  to  do  things  that  are  both  simple  and 
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good.  The  booklet  “ Pots  by  Carters  of  Poole  ” 
is  his  work  both  in  design,  arrangement,  and  text, 
for  he  wrote  the  copy,  too. 

Throughout  this  English  work  it  is  refreshing  to 
note  the  spontaneity  and  freedom  of  lettering, 
design,  illustration,  and  typography.  It  is  as  if 
the  artist,  having  a happy  thought,  happily  trans- 
lated it  without  so  much  burning  and  sweating  toil 
as  to  tire  himself  and  the  reader,  too.  These 
printed  things  of  the  moment  are  prepared  with 
exquisite  taste  in  what  we  may  call  the  artist’s 
manner  of  the  moment  without  the  fussy  labor  so 
often  associated  with  printing  that  is  “designed.” 

“ Workbaskets  Made  at  the  Dryad  Works  ” is 
the  title  of  a folder  that  is  good  for  sore  eyes. 
Here  with  freely  drawn  pen-and-ink  illustrations 
and  pen  lettering,  printed  in  pleasing  colors,  an 
impression  of  good  workmanship  is  conveyed  not 
possible  with  the  finest  photographs.  In  the  line 
renderings  of  the  workbaskets  one  artist  has  sin- 
cerely presented  a craftsman’s  wares  in  a way  that 
is  positively  appealing. 

When  will  the  American  printer  or  advertising 
man  learn  that  halftones  from  photographs  are 
not  always  the  most  effective,  or  even  the  truest, 
representations  of  a product,  and  that  line  illus- 
trations frequently  give  a quality  of  richness  and 
life  that  never  could  be  secured  with  photographic 
reproductions? 

From  the  very  cover  design  of  the  booklet, 
“ Workmanship,”  we  gather  that  Heal  & Son  are 
Weavers,  Woodworkers,  Hair  Carders,  Mattress 
Makers,  Cabinet  Makers,  Upholsterers,  Wool  Teaz- 
ers,  Potters,  and  Calico  Printers,  all  in  the  pleas- 
antest fashion  and  without  any  exertion  on  our 
part.  Turning  inside,  in  plain  language,  and  with 
apt  illustrations,  all  in  black  and  white  is  the  story 
of  this  firm’s  wares. 

Another  booklet  bound  in  black-cloth-over- 
boards  is  called  “ Four  Years’  Work  ” and  is  illus- 
trated by  none  other  than  Frank  Brangwyn,  master 
mural  decorator,  painter,  etcher,  and  lithographer 
of  world-wide  fame.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
such  a master  has  not  been  above  illustrating  a 
commercial  booklet  on  the  Coal-tar  Chemical  In- 


. 

dustry  which  was  so  important  in  England  during 
the  war.  The  typography  of  this  booklet  is  not 
less  interesting  than  the  illustrations,  of  which 
there  are  several. 

“ The  Red  Quill  ” is  a publication  cover  printed 
in  red  that  would  proudly  decorate  any  house 
organ.  We  have  seen  few  here  that  are  as  good. 

One  of  the  notable  forces  for  good  in  English 
printing  to-day  is  the  Pelican  Press  which,  like  the 
Curwen  Press,  is  also  located  in  London.  Through- 
out the  work  of  the  Pelican  Press  is  to  be  noted  a 
simple,  direct,  and  pleasing  style  appropriate  to 
the  commercial  work  it  undertakes  to  do.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  booklet  of  advertisements 
“ In  Praise  of  Puritan  ” which  were  used  to  sell 
soap.  The  typography  of  these  ads  is  excellent 
and  Caslon  type  and  ornament  are  used  together 
in  perfect  harmony. 

The  enterprise  of  our  English  contemporaries 
is  well  illustrated  by  a large  type  sheet,  or  broad- 
side, arranged  by  Mr.  Stanley  Morrison  at  the 
Pelican  Press.  This  sheet  beautifully  presents  the 
decorative  material,  borders,  ornaments,  initials, 
and  types  of  the  press  in  a way  to  attract  the  most 
blase.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  page  of  types  was  not  handled  with 
greater  imagination  and  without  the  dividing  rules 
which  make  the  page  rather  mechanical  in  appear- 
ance. Otherwise,  the  broadside  is  impressive  and 
should  serve  to  interest  people  in  the  work  of  the 
house  from  which  it  emanates. 

As  one  examines  the  work  of  these  commercial 
printers  in  England,  as  well  as  their  contempo- 
raries in  France,  one  cannot  help  being  persuaded 
that  we  are  right  now  in  the  midst  of  a Renais- 
sance of  Printing  which  promises  continuing  bet- 
ter work  in  the  craft  of  such  honorable  traditions. 

This  is  admittedly  an  age  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  in  great  measure  the  progress  and  suc- 
cess of  industry  has  been  achieved  through  the 
printing  press.  Advertising  and  selling  the  world 
over  are  more  and  more  being  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  printing,  and  the  most 
effective  part  of  this  printing,  we  call  “ Direct 
Advertising.”  If  heretofore  Americans  have  felt 
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THE  TYPES 

BORDERS  ORNAMENTS  INITIAL 
LETTERS  FLOWERS  & DECORATIONS 

OF  THE  PELICAN  PRESS 

SET  OUT  FOR  THE  SATISFACTION 
AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  CUSTOMERS 
AND  PUBLISHED 
ANNO  DOMINI 


INDIGO  AND  ITS  FAMILY 

The  Rediscovery  of  Tynan  Purple 

I ndigo  ana  the  Indtgotd  Dynasty.  The  Inner  Structure  of 
Indigo — Durtnaouc  Red,  Durmdone  Sea* let  and  Durmdone 
Blue — Tyrian  Purple,  hom  Molluscs  to  the  benzene 
nueleui — Caesar’s  colour. 


MDCCCCXXI 


IN  a previous  diopter  Indigo  and  its  commanding  position 
in  the  world  of  colour  were  described.  It  was  shown  how 
for  five  thousand  years  Indigo  had  been  the  chief  source 
of  colour  for  mankind,  and  how  ever,  to-day,  for  beauty 
and  endurance,  it  was  supreme.  But  of  late  years  a 
great  change  has  taker,  place.  Indigo  is  no  longer  alone. 
The  monarch  of  dyestuffs  has  founded  a dynasty.  The  won- 
derful researcher,  of  Prv'ts . r von  Bacycr  in'o  the  inner 
structure  of  t he  Indigo  molecule  net  only  nude  it  possible  :o 
make  Indigo  from  coal-tar, but  showed  the  way  to  a new  kind 
of  dyeftuft  altogether.  In  the  light  of  these  researches  it  has 
been  found  that  there  .ire  more  indigos  than  one,  and  these 
new  dyes — dyes  of  the  Ir.digc  type— are  as  great  an  advance 
on  die  ordinary  coal-tar  dyes  as  these  were  in  their  aim  or 
■hr  old-fashioned  natural  colouring  matters.  Indigo,  'he  laf: 
and  greatest  of  the  natural  dyes,  in  yielding  us  secret  to  mar., 
has  shown  hir^  an  Aladdin's  cavern  of  scientific  treasure. 
The  r.cw  dyttluffs,  being  in  fact  Indigos,  arc  like  Indigo 
itself  for  fastness  and  beauty. 

Unmade  and  Made  A gain 

Indigo  is  applied  bv  a method  which,  until  recent  years, 
was  unique.  1:  :>  insoluble  in  water, a;iu  has  10  be  converted 
into  the  "leuco"  form  before  it  can  be  used.  In  the  words  of 
the  dyer,  it  has  to  be  • reduced'’  to  form  rfce  Indigo  vat.  In 
this  condition  it  dyes  the  cotton  or  woclJcn  material  yellow, 
and  :i  is  only  on  exposure  to  air  that  it  chan  ges  back  into  blue 
L is  partly  to  this  peculiar  method  of  application  by  w bichar, 
insoluble  dye  is  firsk  reduced." and  then  regenerated  within 
the  pores  of  the  fibre,  tlut  Indigo  owes  its  great  fatness  ard 
resistance  to  wear.  Indigo  is  a “vat”  dye,  and  all  the  member 
cf  the  new  senes  are  called  Vat"  dyes.  Although  discovered 
comparative!'.’  recently,  they  are  already  indisperfsablc  to  the 
dyer  and  textile  printer,  and  their  manufacture  in  England  is 
art  absolute  necessity.  Six  of  them  are  already  being  made  by 


'T'HE  pamphlet  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  is  entitled  " These  Hard  Times.”  It  is  approximately  8 3-4  by  11  1-2  inches, 
and  was  published  by  the  Daily  Herald  of  London.  The  style  sheet  of  The  Pelican  Press  was  29  1-2  by  40  inches  ; 10  by  15 
inches,  folded.  The  booklet  at  the  bottom  was  illustrated  by  Frank  Brangwyn.  It  is  entitled  " Four  Years'  Work,”  and  is 
bound  in  black-cloth-over-boards. 
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Some  examples  of  the  work  of  the  Curwen  Press,  London.  The  front  and  back  cover  of  the  pamphlet, 
" A Great  Step  Forward,”  described  by  Mr.  Kittredge,  are  shown  in  the  center. 


they  had  a patent  or  monopoly  on  this  form  of 
publicity,  they  need  no  longer  deceive  themselves, 
for  we  find  in  France  and  England  both  an  equally 
strong  faith  in  its  effectiveness. 


We  cannot  do  better  than  to  study  the  methods 
of  these  contemporaries  of  ours  and  learn  how 
with  simple,  direct,  and  economical  methods  they 
put  across  the  stories  of  their  products. 


I HE  experiment  of  trying  any  but  the  best  man  who  can  be  had,  is  too  expensive  for  all  but 
the  reckless. — Edward  N.  Hurley. 

Getting  a thing  done  simmers  down  invariably  to  getting  the  right  man  to  do  it.  It  is  so 
in  advertising. 

Getting  advertising  to  do  what  you  want  it  to  do,  simmers  doivn  to  finding  the  right  man 
— or  men  — to  do  it. 

The  “ power  ” of  advertising  is  but  the  reflection  of  the  ability  of  the  man,  or  men,  who 
plan  and  prepare  it.  Advertising  is  merely  a means  of  conveying  thought. 

How  well  the  thought  is  conveyed  — how  clearly,  how  convincingly,  how  resultfully  — is 
dependent  entirely  on  the  abilities  of  the  men  who  plan  and  prepare  it. 

Getting  advertising  to  do  what  you  ivant  it  to  do  for  you,  simmers  down  to  getting  the 
right  man  to  do  it. — “After  5 o’clock ,”  The  Curtis  Company,  Detroit. 
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New  York  County  National  Bank 
Issues  a Humorous  Booklet 


Interesting  Experiment  with  Humor  in  Bank  Advertising  that  Proved  Successful — Reprints 
" My  Financial  Career Story  by  Stephen  Leacock  — Booklet  Mailed  to  Depositors 
and  Prospective  Depositors  — Readers  Laugh  with  the  Bank,  Not  at  It — Booklet 
Elicits  Much  Favorable  Comment  — by  Laurance  B.  Siegfried. 


A SENSE  of  humor  is  not  a thing  one 
j ordinarily  associates  with  a bank  or  with 
.A m bank  advertising.  It  is  not  supposed  to 
“ pay.”  Whether  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
or  in  direct-by-mail  matter,  the  average  bank  con- 
fines itself  in  its  advertising  to  cold,  dry  statements 
of  facts  and  figures,  neglecting  almost  entirely  the 
human  side  of  banking  — the  side  of  the  man  who 
comes  to  the  cashier’s  window  with  money  to  place 
on  deposit. 

All  of  which  lends  unusual  interest  to  a book- 
let entitled  “ My  Financial  Career  ” which  was 
issued  in  July  of  this  year  by  the  New  York  County 
National  Bank  of  New  York. 

In  all  the  advertising  it  has  done,  direct  and 
otherwise,  the  New  York  County  National  Bank 
has  consistently  aimed  to  embody  what  it  calls  the 
“ friendly  ” spirit.  Its  attitude  has  been  one  of 
“ Come  on  in  and  talk  it  over  with  us.  Let  us  see 
what  we  can  do  for  you.”  It  has  tried  to  look  at 
banking  from  the  other  side  of  the  wicket,  to  see 
it  as  the  depositor  sees  it,  to  get  away  from  the 
stiffness  and  formality  and  general  forbiddingness 
that  go  with  glass-topped  counters  and  barrel 
windows.  That  its  policy  has  not  been  altogether 
unsuccessful  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
close  of  business  on  December  31,  1920,  its  re- 
sources totalled  something  over  181/^  millions. 
Its  average  depositor’s  account  to-day  is  $3500. 

In  its  booklet  — which  consisted  of  twelve  pages 
illustrated  with  line  cuts  and  printed  in  one  color, 
with  an  embossed  two-color  cover  — it  went  a step 
further.  It  took  a story  which  was  distinctly  “ on  ” 
banks  and  banking,  laughed  at  it,  and  passed  it  on 


to  depositors  and  prospective  depositors  to  read 
and  laugh  at.  “ Presented  with  the  compliments 
of  the  New  York  County  National  Bank,  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  enjoy  the  story  as  much  as  we 
did,”  says  the  inscription  on  the  first  left-hand 
page  of  the  booklet. 

The  idea  originated  with  Assistant  Cashier  Philip 
A.  Hutchins,  who  is,  ex  officio,  in  charge  of  adver- 
tising for  the  bank.  A few  months  ago  a depositor 
brought  in  to  him,  mainly  as  a joke,  a copy  of 
Stephen  Leacock’s  skit  on  banking,  “ My  Financial 
Career.”  Readers  of  Mr.  Leacock’s  volume  “ Lit- 
erary Lapses  ” will  remember  the  tale.  Those  who 
haven’t  read  it  should  by  all  means  do  so,  for  it 
is  as  amusing  a thing  as  Mr.  Leacock  has  ever 
done.  Mr.  Hutchins  read  it  and  laughed;  other 
officers  of  the  bank  read  it  and  laughed;  but  it  was 
not  considered  at  the  time  as  anything  more  than 
a joke  and  was  laid  away  in  a drawer  for  a while 
and  temporarily  forgotten. 

Then  one  day  in  June  Mr.  Hutchins  came  in  with 
it  to  the  Bartlett  Orr  Press.  “ Do  you  think,”  he 
asked,  “ that  this  could  be  used  for  advertising 
purposes?  Would  it  make  other  people  laugh  — 
in  the  right  way  — or  would  it  simply  back-fire?” 

Quite  a debate  followed,  all  hands  realizing  the 
danger  of  the  possible  back-fire,  but  the  eventual 
conclusion  was  that  it  could  be  used,  provided 
some  means  was  found  to  “ take  the  curse  off  it.” 

Here,  however,  President  Oscar  Cooper  of  the 
bank  took  a hand.  Copy  of  a curse-removing 
nature  was  drafted  and  presented  to  him  for 
approval,  but  he  would  have  none  of  it.  “ We’ll 
run  this  thing  as  it  is  or  not  at  all,”  was  his  ver- 
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My  Financial  Career 

Sr  Stephen  Leacock 

V17HI  N'  I go  inroa  hank,  1 get  rattled. 
VV  The  clerks  rattle  me;  the  uickets 
rattle  me;  the  sight  of  the  money  rattles 
me;  everything  rattle  me. 

The  moment  I croec  ..*•» 

han k and  a ttem pt  to  t j 
I hecome  an  irrespo 
I knew  this  hcf'or 
had  been  raised  to  fill 
I felt  that  the  hank  w 
So  I shambled  ir 
around  at  the  clerks, 
person  about  to  open : 
consult  the  manager 
I went  up  to  a wick 
ant.*1  The  account3nj 

The  very  sight  of  him 

was  sepulchral. 


The 

New  Yokk  Couxty 
National  Bank 


My  Financial  Career,”  a humorous  story  about  banking,  written  by  Stephen  Leacock  and  published 
by  The  New  York  County  National  Bank.  Printed  by  the  Bartlett  Orr  Press. 


diet.  “ It’s  too  good  as  it  is  to  require  comment. 
The  only  thing  we’ll  add  is  a list  of  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  bank  and  a note  stating  that 
the  story  amused  us  so  much  that  we’re  passing  it 
along  to  our  depositors.” 

This  “ note,”  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bartlett 
Orr  Press,  became  the  miniature  letter,  one  quarter 
letter-sheet  size,  which  is  shown  in  our  illustration, 
and  which  was  clipped  to  the  front  cover  of  each 
book  that  was  mailed  to  a depositor.  Prospective 
depositors  were  taken  care  of  in  the  inscription 
previously  quoted.  The  list  of  officers  and  direc- 
tors was  appended  on  the  page  following  the  copy, 
and  a formal  statement  of  the  bank’s  resources 
and  liabilities  was  enclosed  in  the  envelope. 

The  booklet  was  mailed  to  a list  of  4500  depos- 
itors and  was  distributed  by  hand  by  the  officers 
of  the  bank  when  making  personal  calls  on  pros- 
pects. The  results,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of 
“ back-fire,”  have  been  interesting. 

“ Here’s  a bank  with  some  sense!”  was  the  com- 
ment of  one  man  — an  ex-newspaper  editor  — who 
saw  a copy  at  the  Bartlett  Orr  Press. 


“ I cannot  forego  the  impulse  to  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  article  by  Stephen  Lea- 
cock on  the  subject  of  banking,”  another  man  wrote 
in  to  President  Cooper.  “ It  reflects  the  average 
citizen’s  idea  that  going  to  a banker,  particularly 
to  ask  for  a loan,  is  to  be  regarded  in  about  the 
same  light  as  going  to  a dentist.  Not  every  bank 
president  would  have  had  a good  enough  sense  of 
humor  to  circulate  such  a story,  and  our  regard  for 
the  New  York  County  National  Bank  is  enhanced 
accordingly.” 

“Any  number  of  depositors  have  spoken  to  us 
about  it  and  have  told  us  they  had  passed  it  on  to 
friends  to  read,”  says  Mr.  Hutchins.  “ We  have 
had  letters  from  some  of  our  biggest  depositors, 
well-known  business  men,  congratulating  us  on  it.” 

From  all  of  which  the  moral  might  be  drawn 
that  a sense  of  humor,  mixed  with  the  right  pro- 
portion of  human  interest  and  intelligently  em- 
ployed — and  in  view  of  the  possible  back-fire  we 
would  particularly  emphasize  the  “ intelligently  ” 
— is  as  much  of  an  asset  to  a bank  as  to  any  other 
business  institution. 
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Caslon  Type 
and  How  to  Use  It 

All  Other  Types,  with  Exception  of  Scotch  Roman,  Being  Crowded  Out  by  the  ” Old  Master”  — 
Even  in  Magazine  Advertising  Pages  Caslon  Rapidly  Superseding  Other  Type  Faces 
— Versatility  of  Caslon  for  House  Organs,  Catalogs,  Announcements,  Etc. 

— by  Lewis  C.  Gandy,  Former  Editor  rr  The  Printing  Art.” 


THIS  is  the  day  of  Caslon  type.  The  erst- 
while favorites,  the  Cheltenhams  and  the 
Bodonis,  and  others  of  their  kind,  have 
about  outworn  their  welcome  and  are  being  rapidly 
crowded  off  the  stage  by  the  Old  Master  himself, 
who,  despite  the  weight  of  two  hundred  years, 
seems  to  be  able  to  perform  better  in  every  capacity 
than  any  of  these  juveniles  we  once  thought  so 
handsome  and  so  useful. 

There  was  a time,  not  long  since,  when  in  a pub- 
lication like  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  nearly  all 
the  advertisements  were  in  the  various  members  of 
the  numerous  Cheltenham  family.  In  a recent 
issue  of  that  magazine  only  a few  small  announce- 
ments had  display  lines  in  Cheltenham.  The 
majority  of  the  big,  full-page  spreads  were  in 
Caslon,  the  remainder  being  in  either  Bookman  or 
Kennerley. 

The  foregoing  applies,  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  to  other  magazines.  In  their  advertising 
pages  Caslon  is  rapidly  superseding  all  other  type 
faces.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if,  before  long, 
a number  of  magazines  of  national  circulation 
should  adopt  Caslon  for  their  text  pages,  instead 
of  the  mongrel  letters  now  used,  with  a resulting 
great  increase  in  beauty  and  legibility. 

In  the  field  of  Direct  Advertising  Caslon  is  rap- 
idly distancing  all  other  type  faces  in  popularity. 
Catalogs,  booklets,  folders,  broadsides  — all  seem 
to  gain  in  readability  when  properly  composed  in 
Caslon  type. 

House  organs  also  appear  to  take  on  added 
charm  when  dressed  in  Caslon.  The  writer  recalls 
one  issued  in  New  York,  set  in  12-point  Caslon, 


with  ample  margins,  and  faultlessly  printed  on 
dull-coated  paper,  that  is  as  alluring  to  the  eye  as 
is  an  Easter  bonnet  to  a woman. 

For  catalogs,  a better  type  face  than  Caslon 
cannot  be  selected,  provided  not  too  small  a size 
is  chosen  and  a good  standard  of  presswork  is 
maintained. 

With  advertising  booklets,  perhaps  more  than 
with  any  other  form  of  printing,  legibility  and 
beauty  must  be  emphasized.  Therefore,  Caslon 
type  is  a safe  choice.  Good  presswork,  good  paper, 
ample  margins,  appropriate  illustrations,  an  attrac- 
tive cover  — and  it  will  not  then  be  the  fault  of 
the  printer  if  the  message  fails  to  get  across. 

It  is  in  the  job-work  field,  however,  that  Caslon 
seems  to  yield  the  most  pleasing  results.  Pro- 
grams, announcements,  etc.,  which  because  of  small 
editions  permit  the  use  of  high-grade  papers,  are 
pre-eminently  the  field  of  Caslon  type. 

So  much  for  the  present-day  usefulness  and 
popularity  of  Caslon.  What  is  the  proper  way  to 
use  it? 

Before  answering  this  question,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  define  just  what  is  Caslon  type,  which 
necessitates  a glance  backward  to  its  origin. 

The  first  William  Caslon,  who  was  born  in  1692, 
in  Shropshire,  England,  was  in  his  youth  appren- 
ticed to  a London  engraver  of  gunlocks  and  gun 
barrels.  Starting  in  for  himself,  he  also  began 
to  engrave  bookbinders’  tools  and  stamps.  Sev- 
eral master  printers,  who  thus  discovered  his  great 
skill  as  a letter-cutter,  secured  his  entrance  into  a 
type  foundry.  Later,  three  of  these  printers 
advanced  Caslon  £500  to  enable  him  to  establish 
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Caslon  did  not  originate  the  design  of  the  types  that  bear  his  name,  but  he  did  greatly  improve  those  in  use.  The  title-page 
shown  above,  somewhat  reduced  from  the  original,  was  composed  in  types  made  before  Caslon’ s time. 

It  was  letters  such  as  these  that  he  used  as  models. 
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himself  as  a type  founder.  This  was  in  1720,  and 
Caslon  immediately  started  to  cut  the  punches  for 
the  type  face  we  now  know  as  Caslon. 

So  superior  were  Caslon’s  letters  to  any  others 
then  in  use  that  it  was  not  long  before  his  types 
were  in  great  demand,  not  only  throughout  Great 
Britain,  but  in  the  Colonies  as  well. 

From  1730  to  1800,  nearly  all  the  printing  pro- 
duced in  this  country  was  with  Caslon  type.  There 
is  on  record  a letter  written  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  1788  to  the  son  of  the  first  William  Caslon,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  sending  a draft  of  £150  to  pay 
for  Caslon  type  he  had  imported,  and  in  which  he 
highly  praises  the  Caslon  letter. 

But  printers  are  fickle.  For  three  quarters  of  a 
century  Caslon  type  had  easily  held  their  affec- 
tions. It  was  like  a faithful  old  wife  with  whose 
many  virtues  they  were  familiar  — too  familiar. 
In  short,  printers,  as  well  as  their  customers,  were 
bored  with  Caslon  type.  The  time  was  ripe  for  a 
new  departure  in  typography.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  printers  quickly  deserted 
Caslon  when  there  came  into  view  a new  and 
youthful  face,  the  same  being  a cold,  stiff,  arti- 
ficial, machine-made  hussy  evolved  by  Bodoni  with 
the  aid  of  a compass  and  square. 

The  proverbial  doornail  soon  had  nothing  on 
Caslon  type  so  far  as  deadness  was  concerned. 
Printers  would  not  use  it  for  any  purpose,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  it  was  with  regret  that  this  handsome 
letter  was  omitted  from  the  Caslon  type-foundry 
specimen  book  of  1805. 

Fortunately,  the  descendants  of  the  first  Caslon 
retained  some  sentiment  for  the  old  punches  and 
matrices  of  this  face,  the  foundation  on  which 
their  foundry  was  built.  Hence,  when  in  1843 
Charles  Wittingham  desired  to  use  the  original 
Caslon,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  casting  the  type. 

It  was  not  until  about  1859  that  Caslon  type  was 
made  in  the  United  States.  In  1858,  a Philadelphia 
type  founder  purchased  special  casts  of  all  the 
sizes  of  Caslon  type,  from  which  he  made  facsimile 
matrices  for  his  own  use.  The  venture  was  not  a 
great  success.  The  printers  of  that  period  were 
firmly  wedded  to  the  novel  monstrosities,  appar- 
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ently  designed  by  sign-painters,  that  the  type 
founders  were  then  producing.  They  could  see  no 
beauty  in  a graceful,  legible  type  face  such  as 
Caslon. 

The  present  revival  of  Caslon  type  really  started 
in  1892,  with  the  publication  of  Vogue,  which  was 
the  first  magazine  to  be  composed  in  Caslon  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years.  Caslon  began  to  slowly 
gain  in  popularity.  The  Chap  Book  was  one  of 
the  early  Caslon  periodicals.  Among  others,  Will 
Bradley  greatly  furthered  its  use.  Then  Goodhue 
and  Kimball  produced  the  Cheltenham.  This  lusty 
infant  immediately  forced  its  way  to  the  front  of 
the  stage  and  until  very  recently  has  held  a star 
position.  Next  came  Bodoni  who  contributed  to 
forcing  Caslon  in  the  background. 

But  the  day  of  Cheltenham  is  over,  and  Bodoni 
must  soon  again  pass  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
types.  There  is  every  indication  that  henceforth 
Caslon  will  occupy  the  dominant  position,  its  only 
rival  being  that  beautiful  “ modern  letter,  Scotch 
Roman,  which  has  a field  of  usefulness  that  cannot 
be  usurped  by  any  other. 

There  are  a number  of  type  faces  masquerading 
under  the  name  of  Caslon.  And  they  are  all  so 
bad,  so  foreign  to  Caslon’s  original  design,  that 
they  are  not  worth  criticism  or  mention.  What 
will  here  be  said  about  the  proper  use  of  Caslon 
type  applies  only  to  three  varieties  of  the  Caslon 
letter. 

The  first  is  the  genuine  Caslon,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  is  type  cast  by  the  Caslon  foundry  in 
London  from  matrices  driven  from  punches  cut  by 
the  hand  of  the  first  Caslon.  There  are  a few  — 
very  few  — typographic  purists  in  this  country 
who  are  satisfied  only  with  Caslon  type  imported 
from  the  Caslon  foundry  in  London. 

Next  is  the  Caslon  made  from  matrices  produced 
by  the  Philadelphia  type  founder  in  1859.  This  is 
the  No.  471  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Com- 
pany. The  differences  between  this  face  and  the 
London  Caslon  are  microscopic.  There  are  few 
experts  who  from  the  printed  page  can  detect  the 
variations. 

Last  is  the  No.  337  of  the  Lanston  Monotype 
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A cover  design  showing  an  interesting  use  of  Caslon  “flowers.”  The  border  design  was  taken  from  a book  published  in  the 
seventeenth  century  (see  opposite  page).  Since  mutual  insurance  originated  about  that  time,  the  endeavor  was  to  give  to  the 
entire  report  a typographic  treatment  reminiscent  of  that  period.  In  the  original  this  was  printed  in 
orange  and  bronze  blue  on  a blue  cover  paper. 
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Machine  Company.  This  is  by  far  the  best  of  all 
the  composing-machine  Caslons.  Here  again  it 
requires  a trained  eye  to  detect  the  differences  from 
the  London  standard. 

If  you  intend  to  use  Caslon  for  any  purpose,  be 
sure  it  is  one  of  these  three  faces.  All  other 
“ Caslons  ” are  not  Caslons.  They  are  not  even 
good  imitations. 

If  the  job  will  stand  the  cost  of  new  type  and 
hand  composition,  and  that  rare  bird,  a careful, 
conscientious  hand  compositor  can  be  obtained, 
then  choose  the  A.  T.  F.  No.  471  face.  The  result 
will  be  about  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  hoped 
to  be  obtained  in  this  imperfect  world. 

When  using  this  No.  471  letter,  what  are  known 
as  the  three-to-em  spaces  should  be  dumped  in 
with  the  quads,  or  put  in  a special  box,  and  four- 
to-em  spaces  put  in  the  compartment  usually 
occupied  by  the  thicker  spaces.  This  applies  only 
to  the  Roman  type  cases.  With  the  Italic  fonts, 
the  five-to-em  spaces  should  be  the  normal  spaces. 

The  reason  for  the  foregoing  is  that  Caslon  type 
should  be  closely  spaced,  and  the  Italic  closer  than 
the  Roman.  The  Caslon  letter  is  not  only  some- 
what condensed  and  closely  fitted,  but  the  face  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  body.  Many  8-point 
“ modern  ” faces,  for  example,  are  as  large  as  the 
11-point  Caslon. 

Close  spacing  of  Caslon  should  be  adhered  to 
whether  type  is  set  solid  or  leaded.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
fundamental  of  Caslon  typography. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
Caslon,  unlike  other  type  faces,  does  not  require 
leading  to  make  it  more  readable,  the  long 
descenders  on  such  letters  as  the  p and  y pre- 
venting the  huddling  together  of  the  lines. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  as  well  as  to  prac- 
tice, it  is  quite  possible  to  secure  close  spacing 
with  the  Monotype  composing  machine  — almost 
as  close  as  with  handwork  — and  with  a great 
reduction  in  cost.  There  will  be  objections  on  the 
part  of  the  keyboard  operators,  who  have  been 
trained  to  regard  quantity  as  the  ideal  to  strive 
for.  Caster  operators  will  also  object  because 
close  spacing  requires  that  the  casting  machine  be 


From  DeVinne’s  Treatise  on  Title-pages. 


Early  title-pages,  such  as  the  one  shown  above,  can  fre- 
quently be  adapted  to  modem  cover  designs.  See  cover 
of  Liberty  Mutual  pamphlet  on  opposite  page. 

in  good  condition,  with  the  metal  and  its  temper- 
ature just  right,  in  order  that  the  very  thin  spaces 
will  be  cast  and  delivered  properly. 

But  these  drawbacks  can  all  be  overcome,  and 
you  can  obtain  from  the  Monotype,  using  the  No. 
337  Caslon,  a result  that  will  approximate  very 
closely  the  best  hand  work  from  new  A.  T.  F.  No. 
471  Caslon  type. 

Not  only  should  the  spaces  between  the  words 
of  Caslon  type  be  very  thin,  but  that  ugly  gap,  the 
em-quad,  at  the  end  of  a sentence,  should  be  abol- 
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An  excellent  Colonial  title-page,  characterized  by  dignity  and  attractiveness.  Compare  it  with  the  title  on  the  opposite  page. 

Shown  by  courtesy  Norman  T.  A.  Munder  & Co.,  Baltimore. 
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A fine  old  eighteenth-century 
title,  worth  using  as  a model. 
This  is  from  the  first  Bible  in 
English  printed  in  America 
and  only  one  copy  is  known 
to  exist.  The  imprint  is  a for- 
gery,the  book  having  actually 
been  printed  in  Boston. 
Shown  by  courtesy  of  “An- 
tiques.” 


ished.  The  period,  the  ordinary  space,  followed 
by  a capital  letter,  is  amply  sufficient  to  indicate 
to  the  eye  the  beginning  of  a new  sentence. 

With  hand-set  Caslon,  thin  spaces  should  be 
placed  before  such  punctuation  marks  as  the  colon, 
semi-colon,  question  mark,  exclamation  point. 
This  is  not  necessary  with  the  Monotype  Caslon, 
the  characters  being  so  placed  on  the  body  as  to 
show  an  appreciable  gap  of  white  at  the  left. 

The  ordinary  hair-line  dashes  are  sufficiently 
heavy  for  the  smaller  sizes  of  Caslon,  up  to 
10-point.  But  with  the  12-,  14-,  and  18-point  sizes 
the  dashes  should  be  at  least  one  point  in  weight 
and  shorter  than  the  point  size  of  the  body;  for 


example,  14  or  16  points  long  for  the  18-point 
Caslon.  Use  broader  dashes  for  the  larger  sizes, 
4 points  not  being  too  heavy  for  the  48-point  size, 
which  should  not  be  longer  than  36  points.  Of 
course,  all  dashes  should  have  a thin  space  at  each 
end. 

Caslon  typography  is  frequently  made  more 
attractive  by  the  use  of  initials,  also  of  Caslon  type. 
Very  few  compositors  seem  to  know  how  to  use 
initial  letters,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  great 
mass  of  work  turned  out,  hence  the  following  sug- 
gestions may  be  of  value. 

The  top  of  the  initial  should  align  exactly  with 
the  top  of  the  first  line  of  type.  The  initial  should 
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The  Colonial  style  lends  itself  especially  well  to  announcements  A " feminine  ” atmosphere  gained  by  the  use  of  Caslon 

such  as  the  one  shown  above.  From  Taylor  & Taylor,  San  Francisco. 
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also  be  deep  enough  to  align  with  the  last  line  of 
type  beside  it,  as  shown  in  the  following  example: 

RINTING  had  reached  a low 
ebb  during  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  look  through 
any  of  the  common  public  prints,  such 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  secure  a Caslon 
initial  of  exactly  the  right  height.  Some  typog- 
raphers overcome  this  difficulty  by  setting  the  first 
word  of  text  in  either  small  capitals  or  capitals  of 
a smaller  size,  dropping  the  initial  to  align. 

The  shoulder  at  the  bottom  of  Caslon  initials 
must  be  cut  off.  In  the  example  shown  above,  the 
initial  was  on  48-point  body,  and  since  the  text 
is  12-point,  it  was  necessary  to  shave  the  body  of 
the  initial  to  36  points.  A better  plan  than  the 
foregoing  is  to  obtain  from  the  type  foundry  fonts 
of  the  large  sizes  of  Caslon  cast  on  title  line,  that 
is,  without  the  shoulder. 

When  using  the  letter  A or  L for  an  initial,  the 
top  of  the  letter  should  be  mortised  so  as  to  bring 
the  first  letter  of  the  text  close  to  the  initial,  thus 
avoiding  an  ugly  gap  of  white.  This  also  applies 
to  the  letter  R.  The  lines  of  text  that  follow 
should  be  indented  a trifle  so  that  the  white  space 
at  the  right  of  the  initial  will  be  approximately 
the  same  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter.  With  the 
initials  F,  T,  P,  V,  W,  and  Y,  no  indention  is 
necessary,  the  shape  of  the  letter  allowing  ample 
white  space. 

Caslon  does  not  lend  itself  to  combination  with 
other  type  faces,  such  as  Caslon  Bold  and  the  like. 
Useful  as  are  these  heavy  letters  for  certain  pur- 
poses, they  do  not  chord  with  Caslon’s  design. 
It’s  like  trying  to  mix  Shakespeare  and  George 
Cohan  — they  will  not  assimilate. 

If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  a heavy  letter 
in  combination  with  Caslon,  then  Bookman  is  the 
one  to  choose.  This  is  not  too  bold,  and  has  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  Caslon. 

Of  course,  if  one  desires  to  obtain  an  early 
Colonial  effect  — a most  interesting  typographic 
style  — then  it  is  allowable  to  introduce  an  occa- 
sional word  or  line  of  Blackletter.  In  this  connec- 
tion keep  in  mind  that  the  best  of  the  available 
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Blackletters  is  Cloister  Text.  This  follows  closely 
the  ancient  model.  Blackletter  is  very  useful  on 
certain  kinds  of  Caslon  title-pages,  and  also  can 
now  and  then  be  used  to  advantage  on  running 
heads  of  text  pages  in  Caslon.  It  always  gives  life 
and  color  to  a page  that  otherwise  would  perhaps 
be  cold  and  monotonous. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  Caslon 
type  — ample  justification  for  its  revival  and  for 
its  use  for  every  purpose  — is  its  versatility.  It 
does  not  depend  upon  combinations  of  bold-face 
type,  of  ornamentation,  of  unusual  treatments,  in 
order  to  produce  an  attractive  result.  As  the 
examples  accompanying  this  discussion  show,  Cas- 
lon demands  only  the  simplest  and  most  easy 
handling,  reinforced  by  good  presswork. 

In  the  field  of  Direct  Advertising,  Caslon  is  meet- 
ing with  its  great  success  because  it  can  convey  that 
intangible  thing  called  “ atmosphere,”  something 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  with  other 
type  faces. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  define  what  is  meant 
by  typographic  “ atmosphere.”  As  here  used,  it 
means  to  so  treat  a piece  of  Direct  Advertising  as 
to  cause  it  to  reflect  the  general  quality  of  the 
thing  advertised. 

Let  us  take  as  our  chief  divisions,  “ masculine  ” 
and  “ feminine  ” printing,  and  consider  the  latter 
first.  Think  of  all  the  many  things  advertised  that 
require  a feminine  treatment.  Toilet  articles,  cos- 
metics, women’s  clothes  — the  items  in  these  three 
groups  are  endless. 

When  we  study  “ feminine  ” printing,  we  find 
the  necessity  of  many  subdivisions.  It  will  not  do 
to  give  the  same  sort  of  treatment  to  a toilet  water 
or  a face  powder  as  we  would  to  a woman’s  winter 
coat. 

An  appropriate  treatment  for  a booklet  about  a 
face  powder,  a toilet  water,  or  a perfume,  would 
be  Caslon  Italic,  widely  spaced  and  with  wide 
margins,  an  eighteenth-century  decorative  style, 
and  with  illustrations  after  the  fashion  made  pop- 
ular by  artists  such  as  Fellows  and  Rene  Clarke. 
The  paper  could  be  white  or  cream,  or  if  a more 
pronounced  effect  is  desired,  choose  a light  purple 
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Duet  with  Violin  Barcarolle  Offenbach 


The  Colonial  style  adapted  to  a program.  Note  certain  points  of  resemblance  to  be  found  in  the  title 
on  the  opposite  page.  Designed  by  Louis  Braverman. 
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or  lavender  paper  and  print  with  ink  of  a dark 
shade  of  the  same  color. 

A booklet  treated  in  this  manner  would  not  be 
at  all  appropriate  for  a catalog  of  women’s  winter 
coats.  Whether  the  garments  are  to  be  sold  for 
$50  or  $500,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a catalog 
requires  a more  serious,  dignified  format.  Impulse 
governs  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  perfumes 
and  face  powders,  but  a winter  coat  is  a matter  of 
careful  study,  perhaps  consultation.  The  illus- 
trations will  be  of  first  importance,  which  means 
a coated  paper.  Dignity  and  femininity  can  be 
obtained  by  the  wise  use  of  leaded  Caslon  Roman 
for  the  text,  a touch  of  grace  being  added  by  the 
use  of  Caslon  Italic  headings. 

Before  the  advent  of  composing  machines  it  was 
not  practical  to  set  a booklet  in  Caslon  Italic,  few 
composing  rooms  having  more  than  single  fonts 
of  Italic.  The  machines  have  removed  this  limita- 
tion, Italic  types  now  being  composed  as  rapidly 
and  economically  as  Roman  letters.  When  machine 
composition  is  available,  the  typographer  will  find 
it  advisable  to  now  and  then  dress  a booklet  or 
folder  in  Caslon  Italic,  using  wide  margins,  wide 
leading,  and  printing  on  a good  quality  of  antique 
paper.  He  will  thus  secure  a striking  feminine 
effect  with  the  minimum  of  effort. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  have  what  may 
be  called  “ masculine  ” printing.  Under  this 
heading  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind  is  men’s 
wearing  apparel.  The  advertising  of  all  things 
that  men  buy  for  their  personal  use  belongs  in  this 
category,  as  well  as  those  things  purchased  and 
used  almost  exclusively  by  men,  from  surgical 
instruments  to  ocean  cargo-carriers,  from  harvest- 
ing machines  to  concrete  mixers.  It  is  obvious 
that  with  printing  coming  within  this  classifica- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  use  strong,  bold  treatments. 

As  with  “ feminine  ” printing,  no  one  style  will 
suit  every  subject.  It  will  not  do  to  treat  alike 
booklets  dealing  with  shirts  and  overcoats.  Nor 
should  the  same  typographic  dress  be  given  to  a 
surgical-instrument  catalog  as  to  a booklet  describ- 
ing concrete  mixers. 


MECHANIC ^ EXERCISES: 

Or,  the  Doctrine  of 

%antip=too?ks. 

Applied  to  the  Art  of 

^fitting. 


By  Jofeph  Moxon,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  ffydrographer  to  the  King’s 
Mofl  Excellent  Majefty. 


LONDON- 

Printed  for  Jofeph  Moxon  on  the  Weft- 
fide  of  Fleet-ditch , at  the  Sign  of 
Allas.  1683. 


From  DeVinne’s  Treatise  on  Title-pages. 

A crude,  but  nevertheless  interesting  page.  The  type 
antedates  Caslon’s  time. 

But  the  majority  of  things  sold  by  Direct  Adver- 
tising interests  both  men  and  women.  With  such 
printing  it  is  not  a question  of  “ feminine  ” or 
“ masculine  ” effects.  The  typographer  must  bring 
into  play  other  and  more  subtle  effects.  Dignity, 
frivolity,  grace,  beauty,  daintiness,  strength,  sim- 
plicity, utility,  truthfulness  — all  these  can  be 
expressed  in  Caslon  type  by  the  typographer  who 
has  studied  his  craft.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious 
that  there  must  be  the  proper  selection  of  the  other 
factors  — paper,  ink,  illustrations,  decorations  — 
if  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  is  to  be  expressed. 

To  the  typographer  who  loves  his  calling,  to  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  rich  historical  back- 
ground of  printing,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
problems  is  the  application  of  what  may  be  termed 
“ period  ” typography  to  present-day  work. 
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Any  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  the  fine  arts 
can  recognize  at  a glance  the  Florentine,  Louis  XV, 
Jacobean,  Georgian,  Colonial,  and  other  styles  of 
period  decoration,  whether  they  be  applied  to 
silverware,  furniture,  wall-paper,  or  other  objects. 

Typography  also  has  its  periods  or  historical 
styles  which  more  or  less  parallel  the  fine  arts, 
perhaps  the  best  known  being  the  Colonial. 

Familiarity  with  the  various  typographic  peri- 
ods can  be  gained  only  by  a study  of  old  books,  or 
modem  books  containing  reproductions  of  the 
work  of  early  printers,  DeVinne’s  treatise  on  title- 
pages  being  an  excellent  one. 

What  may  be  termed  the  Jacobean  style  of  typog- 
raphy is  the  period  from  1600  to  1700,  and  this 
offers  many  suggestions  to  the  typographer. 

About  1600,  English  printers  began  to  abandon 
the  use  of  the  meaningless  wood  engravings  that 
had  served  the  purpose  of  decorations,  and  to 
depend  more  and  more  on  types  and  type-foundry 
ornaments.  The  title  reproduced  on  page  25 
is  a typical  example  of  the  work  of  this  period. 
This  title,  as  well  as  a majority  of  that  time,  is 
set  in  a type  face  very  much  like  Caslon.  Now 
and  then,  however,  a line  or  two  of  Blackletter  was 
used  on  a title-page  to  good  advantage,  an  excel- 
lent example  being  the  Moxon  title  on  page  31. 

Long  after  the  English  printers  had  abandoned 
the  simple  typographic  styles  of  the  Jacobean 
period,  these  same  styles  were  in  use  in  this 
country,  American  printers  having  the  further 
advantage  of  using  Caslon  types,  which,  while  fol- 
lowing the  same  general  pattern,  were  much 
superior  to  those  used  by  English  printers  through- 
out the  seventeenth  century.  Thus  was  evolved 
what  is  known  as  the  Colonial  style  of  typography. 

The  Colonial  style  is  better  adapted  to  modern 
requirements  than  any  other,  because  all  one  needs 
to  supply  it  is  Caslon  type,  a series  of  Blackletter, 
brass  rules,  and  some  of  the  Caslon  ornaments. 

The  Colonial  style  is  a good  style  for  the  very 
excellent  reason  that  it  is  a simple  one.  It  appeals 
to  the  writer  more  than  any  of  the  present-day 
fashions,  because  it  does  not  permit  the  use  of 
ugly,  bold-face  type.  The  John  Hancocks  and  the 
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Cheltenham  Bolds,  and  the  other  abominations 
produced  by  the  type  founders  and  beloved  by 
newspaper  advertisers,  have  no  place  in  the  Colo- 
nial style.  Just  ordinary  Caslon  type,  plain  rule 
borders,  perhaps  a few  simple  type-foundry  orna- 
ments, and  a man  like  Bruce  Rogers  can  produce 
a book  that  is  a joy  to  any  eye. 

Purists  may  insist  that  the  Colonial  style  should 
be  used  only  for  printing  dealing  with  Colonial 
subjects.  This  seems  a narrow  restriction.  If  a 
manufacturer  places  on  the  market  a new  vacuum 
cleaner  or  clothes  washer  and  chooses  to  call  it  the 
“ Priscilla,”  then  the  typographer  has  ample 
license  to  give  a Colonial  dress  to  a booklet 
describing  it.  And  who  is  to  forbid  him,  if  the 
machine  bears  a name  that  has  no  connection  with 
Colonial  Times?  In  any  event,  the  booklet  will  be 
attractive  and  readable. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  enumerate  the  many 
classes  of  printing  to  which  the  Colonial  style  will 
lend  piquancy  and  charm.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  is  a far  better  style  than  a typographer  can 
himself  evolve.  The  examples  here  shown,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  will  make  clear  that  Caslon 
type,  arranged  in  a plain,  simple  manner,  and  with 
little  or  no  ornamentation,  is  capable  of  render- 
ing any  typographic  expression. 

Summed  up,  for  the  beginner  in  printing  design 
the  whole  secret  of  good  typography  — the  same 
secret  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  fine 
arts  — is  to  choose  a good  model,  an  appropriate 
model,  and  slavishly  imitate  it.  There  is  no  better 
source  of  inspiration  than  the  Caslon  printing  pro- 
duced in  this  country  from  1725  to  1800,  or  the 
modern  interpretations  by  such  men  as  Bruce 
Rogers,  Updike,  and  Nash. 

As  practice  makes  perfect,  so  in  time  one  will 
gain  enough  confidence  in  his  own  powers  to 
depart  somewhat  from  the  model.  We  all  have 
more  or  less  originality.  Sooner  or  later,  without 
conscious  effort,  originality  will  show  itself.  And 
because  this  originality  is  based  on  correct  prin- 
ciples, it  will  be  something  worth  while  — not  the 
ugly,  futile  thing  evolved  by  an  ignorant  mind,  to 
be  applauded  by  other  minds  equally  ignorant. 
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The  First  Post  Office 


In  i 8 io  the  United  States  Post  Office,  which  had  been 
located  at  Philadelphia, in  1775,  with  Benjamin  Franklin 
as  postmaster  general,  was  established  at  Washington, 
where  it  has  remained  ever  since,  the  one  government 
department  most  closely  in  touch  with  all  of  the  people. 

At  that  time  the  Crane  Mills  at  Dalton  were  nine 
years  old. 

In  the  1 1 1 years  since  the  Post  Office  and  the  mills 
have  grown,  but  there  has  always  been  a bond  between 
them,  because  so  much  of  the  paper  produced  at  Dalton 
has  filled  the  mail  bags. 

In  1802  the  mails  were  carried  by  coaches  instead  of 
horses . 

In  1834  the  mails  were  carried  by  railroad  instead 
of  coaches. 

In  1858  the  first  mail  boxes  were  set  up  in  New  York. 

in  1861  the  first  postmen  started  their  rounds . 

In  1872  free  delivery  was  established. 

D uring  these  years  the  Crane  papers  were  put  to 
many  important  uses.  Government  bonds,  industrial 
stocks,  paper  money,  maps,  legal  documents,  important 
papers  of  all  kinds  were  engraved  upon  them.  But  their 
use  as  letter-paper  continues  and  prevails  wherever  the 
quality  of  paper  is  properly  estimated. 

Crane  & Co. 


DALTON,  MASS. 


These  Firms  are  Distributors  of 

Crane’s  Business  Papers 


Order  of  your 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. — Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 

ATLANTA,  GA. — S.  P.  Richards  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. — Chas.  W.  Beers  & Co. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. — Graham  Paper  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.,  180  Congress  St. 

John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc.,  593  Atlantic  Ave. 

Carter,  Rice  & Co.,  246  Devonshire  St. 

Cook- Vi vi an  Co.,  189  Congress  St. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  Alling  & Cory  Co. 

R.  H.  Thompson  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co.,  221  West  Monroe  St. 

Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co.,  100  So.  Michigan  Ave. 

Bradner  Smith  & Co.,  175  W.  Monroe  St. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO.— The  Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

Petrequin  Paper  Co. 

The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. — Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. — Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

DENVER,  COLORADO. — Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA. — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN— The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 
DULUTH,  MINN. — Peyton  Paper  Co. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. — Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS. — Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Crescent  Paper  Co. 

C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Co. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA—  H.  & W.  B.  Drew  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 

Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Missouri-Interstate  Paper  Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. — Louisville  Paper  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. — Standard  Paper  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. — Graham  Paper  Co. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. — New  Haven  Paper  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA— E.  C.  Palmer  & Co. 


nearest  jobber 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  Anderson  & Co.,  34  Beekman  St. 

Bishop  Paper  Co.,  545  Pearl  St. 

Conrow  Bros.,  114  Worth  St. 

Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co.,  225  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  A.  Flinn,  Inc.,  32  Beekman  St. 

Holden  & Hawley,  Inc.,  196  West  Broadway 
Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc.,  29-33  Lafayette  St. 

J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co.,  Cor.  Beekman  and  Cliff  Sts. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons,  32-36  Bleecker  St. 

Miller  & Wright  Paper  Co.,  65  Duane  St. 

John  F.  Sarle  Co.,  Inc.,  85  John  St. 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 
Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Western  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co.,  1024  Filbert  St. 

D.  L.  Ward  Co.,  Front  and  Federal  Sts. 

Whiting-Patterson  Co.,  320  North  13th  St. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

The  Alling  & Cory  Co. 

Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. — Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE— C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. — Blake,  McFall  Co. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. — R.  L.  Greene  Paper  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA— Southern  Paper  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. — The  Alling  & Cory  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. — Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SCRANTON,  PA. — Megargee  Bros. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 

American  Paper  Co. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON. — Spokane  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. — The  Paper  House  of  New  England 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 

St.  Louis  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN— E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y— J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

TACOMA,  WASHINGTON.— Standard  Paper  Co. 

TROY,  N.  Y.— Troy  Paper  Co. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.— Chas.  A.  Esty  Paper  Co. 

EXPORT  AGENTS 

American  Paper  Exports,  Inc.,  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
National  Paper  & Type  Co.,  32-38  Burling  Slip,  New  York 


DESIGNS  BY  RENE  CLARKE  *■  TYPOGRAPHY  BY  FREDERIC  W.  GOUDY 


It  is  quite  natural  that  a paper  having  gained 
so  high  a reputation  as  Old  Hampshire  Bond 
should  be  imitated. 

You  will  find  bonds  very  similar  in  name.  You 
will  find  manufacturers  claiming  “the  finest  bond 
paper  obtainable”  or  “the  best  bond  made.” 

Some  of  these  folks  are  sincere  enough  in  their 
enthusiasm — honest  competitors. 

So  a comparison  is  necessary — sheet  for  sheet, 
ream  for  ream,  color  for  color.  Let  each  paper 
become  its  own  advocate. 

Then  when  your  customer  calls  for  Old  Hamp- 
shire, as  he  probably  will,  you  will  have  decided 
for  yourself  whether  to  second  his  choice  or  sug- 
gest something  else. 

If  our  full  samples  are  not  in  your  files,  write 
us  for  them. 


HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 


Old  Hampshire  Bond 


Selling 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
DAYTON,  OHIO 
DENVER,  COLO. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
HAMILTON,  ONT. 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 
LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
LYNCHBURG,  VA. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (export  only) 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 
OMAHA,  NEBR. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
READING,  PA. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
SCRANTON,  PA. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

TROY,  NEW  YORK 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
WICHITA,  KANSAS 

HAMPSHIRE 


A gen  Is 

Hudson  Valley  Paper  House 
The  S.  P.  Richards  Company 
O.  F.  H.  Warner  & Co. 

The  A.  Storrs  & Bement  Co. 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Bradner  Smith  & Co. 

The  Cincinnati  Cordage  & Paper  Co. 
The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 

The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

The  Cincinnati  Cordage  & Paper  Co. 
Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 
Peyton  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Buntin,  Gillies  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

Crescent  Paper  Co. 

Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Louisville  Paper  Co. 

Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Caskie-Dillard  Co.,  Inc. 

Standard  Paper  Co. 

The  John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 

National  Paper  & Type  Co. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
Paul  E.  Vernon  & Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Western  Paper  Co. 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

Blake,  McFall  Co. 

M.  J.  Earl  ; 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Richmond  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Megargee  Brothers 
American  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Spokane  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 
Graham  Paper  Co. 

Nassau  Paper  Co. 

Troy  Paper  Co. 

Smith,  Davidson  & Wright,  Ltd. 
Mathers-Lamm  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 

PAPER  COMPANY 


Makers  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 

Printed  on  Old  Hampshire  Bond , 17  x 22 — No.  24 


375  West  Thirty  Third  Street 

Xew  York  City 
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WHITE  — SUBSTANCE  24 
RIPPLE  FINISH 
ENVELOPES  TO  MATCH 

SUPPLIED  BY  THE  HAMMERMILL  AGENTS  SHOWN  ON  THE  NEXT  PAGE 


AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  STATES,  CANADA  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  FOR 

UTILITY  BUSINESS  PAPERS 


Albany.  N.Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Billings.  Mont. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Calgary,  Alta.  Can. 
Charlotte,  N.C. 
Chicago,  III.  . 
Chicago,  III. 
Chicago,  III. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Clarksburg,  W.Va. 
Cleveland.  Ohio 
Columbia,  S.C. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dallas,  T exas 


. . Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 

. . The  S.  P.  Richards  Co. 

Dobler  & Mudge 
O.  F.  H . Wa rner  & Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 
. . . Carter,  Rice  & Co. 

The  A.  Storrs  & Bement  Co. 
. New  Haven  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 
. . Holland  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Bradner  Smith  & Co. 
(CoverOnly)  The  Paper  Mills’  Co. 

Swigart  Paper  Co. 
The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 
R.  D.  Wilson  Sons  & Co. 
The  Petrequin  Paper  Co. 
Epes-Fitzgera Id  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
E.  C.  Palmer  & Co..  Ltd. 


Denver, Col.  The  Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter  Paper  Co. 


Des  Moines.  Iowa 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Fresno.  Cal. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
Hagerstown,  Md, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Houston.  Texas  . 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Lincoln.  Nebr. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Louisville.  Ky. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Nashville,  T enn. 
Newark.  N.  J. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Beecher,  Peck  & Lewis 
Peyton  Paper  Co. 
Durico  Paper  Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
Dwight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
. Antietam  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

. . Johnston  Paper  Co. 

. . Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 

E.  C.  Palmer  & Co.,  Ltd. 

. Crescent  Paper  Co- 

Antietam  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Kansas  City  Paper  House 
. Midwestern  Paper  Co. 

. The  Dudley  Paper  Co. 

Lincoln  Paper  Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 

Caskie-Dillard  Co.,  Inc. 
. . . Tayloe  Paper  Co. 

The  E.  A.  Bouer  Co. 
The  John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 
Clements  Paper  Co. 
Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 
New  Haven  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Norfolk.  Va. 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Oklahoma,  Okla. 
Oklahoma,  Okla.  . 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland.  Me. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.  I.  . 
Quincy,  III. 

Reading.  Pa. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  . 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash.  . 
Springfield,  III. 
Springfield,  Mass 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Tacoma,  Wash.  . 

T oledo,  Ohio 
T opeka,  Kan. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
York,  Pa. 


E.  C.  Palmer  & Co.,  Ltd. 
Beekman  Paper  & Card  Co.,  Inc. 
, . . . F.  A.  Flinn,  Inc. 

. . Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

. Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
Union  Card  & Paper  Co. 
. . Paul  E.  Vernon  & Co. 

. Richmond  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Old  Dominion  Paper  Co. 
. . Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
. . Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Western  Paper  Co. 
The  Thomas  W.  Price  Company 
. . . Riegel  & Co.,  Inc. 

D.  L.  Ward  Co. 
. . . The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

. . C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

. . Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

R.  L.  Greene  Paper  Co. 
. . . Irwin  Paper  Co. 

Van  Reed  Paper  Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
. Richmond  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 
. . . Beacon  Paper  Co. 

Mack-Elliott  Paper  Co. 
Nassau  Paper  Co. 
. Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
. . Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Megargee  Brothers 
. . John  W.  Graham  & Co. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

. . Springfield  Paper  Co. 

The  Paper  House  of  New  England 
. . Thacker-Cra ig  Paper  Co. 

Springfield  Paper  Co. 

. . . Standard  Paper  Co. 

. The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
The  Central -Topeka  Paper  Co. 

The  Buntin,  Reid  Co. 
Troy  Paper  Co. 
R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
R'.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 


Export— AMERICAN  PAPER  EXPORTS.  INC..  NEW  YORK  CITY 

WHITE  & WYCKOFF  MFG.  COMPANY,  Holyoke.  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of 

Hammermill  Social  Stationery  Hammermill  Tyoewnter  Tablets  Hammermill  Typewriter  Papers 

Hammermill  Writing  Tablets  Hammermill  Papeteries  Hammermill  Manuscript  Covers 


P.  P.  KELLOGG  & CO.  DIV.,  Springfield.  Mass. 
Hammermill  Bond  Envelopes 


Manufacturers  of 


NATIONAL  ENVELOPE  CO.  DIV..  Waukegan.  III. 
Hammermill  Printer’s  Cabinets 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY 

MILL  AND  MAIN  OFFICE,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA  NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  291  BROADWAY 


'\X7’E  hear  much  about  closer  contact 
’ ’ between  printer  and  advertiser, 
but  little  about  how  to  get  it.  The  way 
for  the  printer  to  get  this  contact  is  to 
show  the  business  man  how  to  become  a 
bigger  factor  in  his  line  of  business. 

Prestige  and  standing  are  the  product 
of  several  things, — the  type  of  representa- 
tives, for  instance,  and  the  correspond- 
ence sent  out.  On  this  point  of  corre- 
spondence the  printer  and  advertiser  can 
draw  closer  together  through — 

The  Illustrated,  Letter 

The  personal  businesslettercommands 
more  attention  than  any  other  regular 
form  of  business  communication.  “Con- 
firm it  in  writing”  is  an  axiom  of  all  care- 
ful business  negotiations.  Why  not  take 
advantage  of  this  commanding  position 
of  the  letter?  Why  not  let  more  of  your 
advertising  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
the  letter?  The  words,  the  pictures,  the 
sequence — are  all  elements  of  the  illus- 
trated letter  which  in  the  hands  of  a com- 
petent man  can  almost  equal  the  per- 
sonal interview. 

Auxiliaries  to  the  Letter 

We  might  define  “auxiliary”  in  this 
sense  as  being  any  kind  of  advertising  in- 
corporated into  a piece  of  correspond- 
ence, beyond  the  mere  company’s  name 
at  the  top  of  the  sheet  and  the  signed 
typewritten  message  below.  The  purpose 
of  the  auxiliary  is  to  give  a letter  atmos- 
phere to  such  pieces  as  have  in  the  past 
been  allowed  to  suffer  in  the  printing  at- 
mosphere. Your  auxiliary  matter  may  be 
a picture  of  your  plant,  product  or  serv- 
ice feature;  reprint  of  an  address  by  your 
president;  reproduction  of  testimonials, 
interior  factory  views — any  sales  influ- 
ence that  can  be  described  or  illustrated. 

Easy  Development  of  Subject 

When  you  incorporate  your  whole 
message  into  a letter,  you  can  follow  the 
order  in  which  the  reader  will  grasp  your 


message  easily.  But  when  you  send  an  as- 
sortment of  literature,  the  reader  floun- 
ders; he  picks  up  your  order  blank  before 
he  knows  what  you  are  talking  about. 

When  you  get  things  in  their  proper 
order  they  are  not  only  easy  for  the  other 
man  to  comprehend,  but  they  are  easy 
for  you  to  develop  in  their  preparation. 
In  a four-page  letter,  for  instance,  every- 
one understands  that  the  most  personal 
matter  is  on  the  first  page,  and  that  the 
subject  develops  into  detail  on  the  sub- 
sequent pages. 

The  Man  at  the  Other  End 

Even  though  the  prospect  turns  down 
your  proposition,  he  appreciates  the  ad- 
vertising he  can  grasp  easily  without  an 
interpreter. 

We  will  never  know  how  many  men 
have  turned  down  propositions  they 
wanted  to  accept,  simply  because  they 
could  not  grasp  what  the  proposal  was 
all  about.  In  many  such  cases,  the  four- 
page  illustrated  letter  would  have  helped : 
helped  the  writer  to  develop  his  subject 
in  the  proper  order,  the  synchrony  of 
word  and  picture  compelling  a coherent 
style;  helped  the  reader  to  comprehend 


it,  because  he  would  read  it  according 
to  its  page  development. 

The  Dignity  of  the  Letter 

A certain  dignity  attaches  to  every 
business  letter;  this  dignity  is  not  to  be 
injured.  Whether  you  advertise  bonds  or 
bricks,  there  are  certain  rules  to  observe. 
When  you  reply  to  an  inquirer’s  ques- 
tion, you  answer  his  question  in  full  and 
sign  your  name.  You  don’t  pad  your 
letter.  You  don’t  place  above  your  signa- 
ture anything  which  should  not  be  there. 
When  the  reader  comes  to  your  signa- 
ture, he  naturally  will  lay  aside  your 
letter  as  finished.  But  if  there  is  a post- 
script, he  will  read  it.  If  there  is  an 
addendum  or  supplement  he  will  read 
that  also.  As  long  as  he  does  not  have 
to  lay  down  your  letter,  he  can  be  led 
gently  on  to  page  two  if  you  can  keep 
him  from  making  a mental  decision  to 
stop  reading.  If  he  is  feeling  comfortable, 
and  not  too  busy  at  the  moment,  or  even 
if  he  is  a little  tired,  he  will  read  and  rest 
— and  give  to  your  letter-and-auxiliary 
the  attention  they  deserve.  No  injury  to 
dignity  here. 

Letter  vs.  Salesman 

Above  your  signature,  you  are  in  the 
position  of  a man  who  calls  to  answer  the 
prospect’s  question.  Below,  you  are  there- 
fore in  position  to  add,  “By  the  way,  Mr. 

Johnston,  while  I am  here ,”  and 

from  that  point  lead  his  eye  through  the 
pleasant  postscript  or  amiable  after- 
thought over  on  to  page  two,  where  you 
show  him  interesting  pictures  of  your 
modern  factory,  or  a photograph  of  your 
new  auto  transmission,  or  pictorial  re- 
productions of  some  of  your  prominent 
customers  and  letters  you  have  received 
from  them — and  so  on  until  you  have 
gotten  out  of  your  letter  in  ten  minutes 
what  many  a salesman  fails  to  get  out  of  a 
personal  interview  in  an  hour.  You  have 
read  letters  and  interviewed  salesmen. 
You  can  see  the  reasonableness  of  all  this. 


PICTORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


Nondescript  Printing  Fails 

The  less  litter  your  envelope  contains, 
the  more  attention  your  letter  will  com- 
mand. While  there  is  no  objection  to  an 
envelope  enclosure  that  is  companion- 
able in  taste  with  the  letter,  it  is  better  to 
incorporate  into  the  format  of  the  letter 
as  much  of  your  material  as  conditions 
will  permit.  Because  when  the  reader’s 
eye  jumps  from  a clean-looking  letter  to 
nondescript  pieces  of  printing,  there  is  a 
constant  flash  in  the  mind  to  stop  read- 
ing, to  gather  up  the  remnants  and  have 
done  with  it. 


The  Paper 

Every  advertising  man  knows  that  the 
paper  for  letters  is  bond  paper.  It  was  for 
use  on  the  typewriter  that  bond  paper  was 
originally  made.  Bond  paper  has  a dis- 
tinctive surface  that  takes  the  type  im- 
pression best;  it  has  the  strength  to  per- 
mit manipulation  in  the  machine;  it  is 
made  free  from  glare  so  as  to  permit  era- 
sures; it  will  not  crack  or  break  in  the 
mails.  The  idea  of  printing  halftones  on 
bond  paper  is  somewhat  new.  While  it 
has  always  been  possible  by  lithography, 
it  now  becomes  practicable  whether  you 


use  lithography  or  letter-press  printing. 
More  and  more  printers  are  becoming 
conversant  with  halftone  printing  on 
bond  paper.  Large  numbers  of  adver- 
tisers want  to  print  pictures — both  line 
and  halftone — on  bond  paper,  because 
that  is  the  way  to  get  the  pictorial  value 
tied  up  in  the  correspondence,  without 
using  book  paper  to  write  letters  on. 
To  use  the  wrong  kind  of  paper  because 
it  is  easier,  would  seem,  to  most  printers, 
inconsistent  with  their  idea  of  service  to 
the  customer. 


The  Printer  s Opportunity 

The  printer  who  understands  how  to 
print  halftones  on  bond  paper  is  in  posi- 
tion to  sell  on  a new  basis.  The  four-page 
illustrated  letter  grows  naturally  out  of 
the  single-page  letterhead.  There  are 
more  inquiries  for  letterheads  than  for 
any  other  kind  of  printing.  Every  such 
inquiry  is  an  opportunity  for  the  printer 
to  sell  a four-page  illustrated  letterhead. 
Any  printer  knows  that  the  paper  for  a 
letter  is  bond  paper.  If  he  is  not  familiar 
with  halftone  printing  on  bond  paper,  he 
can  secure  complete  instructions  and 
Makeready  Packet , without  cost,  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Crocker-McElwain  Company, 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Suggestions  to  Printers  and 
Advertisers 

As  an  example  of  how  pictures  help  the 
understanding,  we  are  illustrating  eight 
auxiliary  letter  forms  adaptable  to  al- 
most any  line  of  business.  Use  your 
imagination  in  looking  at  these  diagrams. 
These  etchings  are  all  idealistic,  that  is, 
there  are  no  actual  originals  exactly  like 
these  which  can  be  sent  to  you.  Imagina- 
tion is  the  keystone  to  the  advertising 
man’s  arch.  The  idea  in  showing  these 
etchings  is  to  start  your  imagination,  and 
not  to  exhaust  the  subject. 

Each  Figure  is  Explained 

Figure  1 explains  itself.  Here  we  have  a 
six-page  effect,  with  the  top  folded  down. 
On  page  1 is  the  typewritten  letter. 
Pages  2,  3,  4,  5 and  6 may  constitute  a 
miniature  catalog,  or  condensed  price- 
list, show  pictures  of  the  product,  or  tes- 
timonial letters  from  customers;  indeed, 
here  is  a letter  which,  if  handled  in  a dig- 
nified and  careful  way,  can  be  made  just 


as  elegant  as  a one-page  personally  dic- 
tated typewritten  letter,  and  infinitely 
more  forceful. 

Figure  2 shows  the  legal  fold.  It  is 
printed  on  a sheet  8j4  x 22,  folded  to 
8 Y2  x 11.  Instead  of  the  writer’s  signa- 
ture appearing  at  the  bottom  of  page  1, 
the  letter  might  be  continued  onto  the 
next  page,  or  the  back  of  page  1 might 
carry  pictures  or  other  relevant  matter. 

Figure  3 is  a French  fold.  If  the  adver- 
tiser prefers,  he  may  process  or  type  the 
matter  on  page  1.  This  letter  form  is  par- 
ticularly elegant  when  the  back  of  each 
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page  is  left  blank,  giving  four  pages  for 
matter,  backed  up  by  four  unprinted 
pages.  This  sheet,  being  folded  to  8}4  x 
11,  opens  up  to  17  x22;  the  entire  back 
of  sheet  can  be  used  as  a smashing 
broadside.  The  line  of  business,  and  the 
impression  to  be  made,  will  determine 
the  wisdom  of  using  the  back  of  such  a 
letter  for  a broadside. 

Figure  4 is  a unique  letter  with  the 
“White  Pine”  leaf  used  as  a half-fold. 
In  this  case,  the  first  page  is  typewritten; 
the  second  is  descriptive;  the  third  is  pic- 
torial, and  the  half-page  is  conclusive. 
If  the  design  of  this  matter  is  laid  out  in 


dignified  form,  it  will  add  charm  to 
the  personal  touch  of  page  1.  When  we 
say  that  a thing  looks  cheap,  we  usually 
mean  that  it  is  done  cheaply.  The  picture 
of  the  old  homestead  could  be  so  smear- 
ily  handled  as  to  destroy  the  charm  and 
appeal  of  the  entire  piece;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  can  be  handled  in  such  an  ele- 
gant manner  as  to  super-personalize  the 
entire  letter. 

In  Figure  5 we  have  the  combined 
personal  note  and  the  smashing  impres- 
sion. It  depends  on  the  nature  of  your 
business  whether  this  big-type  appeal 
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will  be  more  effective  than  if  the  display- 
type  were  kept  from  the  reader’s  first 
glance.  If  it  is  desired  to  enclose  a re- 
turn post  card,  without  having  the  “in- 
sides” fall  out,  the  little  slot  shown  in 
Figure  6 will  make  your  entire  proposi- 
tion hang  together,  while  the  reader  is 
looking  it  over.  It  will  hand  him  the  re- 
turn card  just  as  he  reads  on  to  it.  It 
need  not  be  suggested  that  such  a 
complete  letter  will  often  produce  orders 
that  otherwise  a long  follow-up  and  an 
assortment  of  booklets  might  not  be 
able  to  land. 

Figure  7.  In  this  exhibit,  page  1 is 
turned  back  so  you  can  see  a pamphlet 
pocketed  into  page  3.  The  first  page  is 


typewritten,  the  second  and  third  pages 
contain  the  message  in  more  detail.  It 
enables  a man  to  read  your  proposition 
in  a few  moments’  time,  and  then  if  he 
is  further  interested  he  can  take  the  little 
pamphlet  out  of  the  pocket  and  get  your 
entire  message  at  his  leisure. 

Dignity,  reserve,  and  charm  are  all 
built  into  Figure  8.  As  a letter  combined 
with  an  announcement,  Figure  8 will  be 
more  effective,  perhaps  than  a booklet 
accompanying  the  letter.  Banks,  schools, 
all  our  professional  friends  can  well  take 
advantage  of  this  dignified  and  effective 
form. 

Where  They  Go 

Let  us  now  blanket  all  these  speci- 
mens with  the  statement  that  the  files — 
not  the  wastebasket — are  the  logical 
next-step  for  8)4  x 1 1 letters  typed  and 
printed  on  good  letter  paper.  Every  office 
has  an  834  x 1 1 file,  but  only  few  offices 
can  properly  file  miscellaneous  pieces. 

The  advantages  of  all  these  letter  aux- 
iliaries are  too  many  and  too  varied  to 
enumerate.  They  are  applicable  to  all 
lines,  sizes  and  departments  of  business, 
to  all  purposes  of  correspondence. 

The  formats  are  also  so  great  in  variety 
that  only  a large  book  could  contain  the 


suggestions.  They  may  vary  as  to  size, 
color,  form  and  shape,  as  to  the  number 
of  pages,  as  to  the  degree  of  refinement, 
as  to  the  message  to  be  carried,  as  to  the 
kinds  of  illustrations  (halftone,  Ben-Day, 
crayon,  pen  and  ink,  etc.). 

Conclusion 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  future  of 
these  letter  auxiliaries.  The  field  for  illus- 
trated letters — for  Pictorial  Corre- 
spondence— is  so  wide  and  fertile,  that 
the  rise  of  the  Multi-page  Letter  Special- 
ist is  imminent,  whether  he  be  a printer 
or  a direct-mail  service  man. 

Here  is  a point  of  contact  between 
printer  and  advertiser  full  of  interest 
and  profit  for  both. 

Mr.  Advertiser: 

Send  for  “Demonstration” 
brochure  and  portfolio  of“ Actual 
Commercial  Letterheads.”  As 
the  Instruction  Book  referred  to 
is  technical,  it  would  be  of  little 
value  to  you.  But  we  suggest 
that  you  have  your  printer  send 
for  the  Makeready  Packet. 


Mr.  Printer: 

Send  for  complete  Makeready  Packet  with  Instruction  Book  on 
the  simple  Certificate  Process  for  printing  halftones  on  Certificate 
Bond.  We  will  also  send  you  the  “Demonstration”  brochure  and 
portfolio  of  “Actual  Commercial  Letterheads”  (now  on  the  press). 
No  cost  or  obligation  whatever.  When  you  submit  proofs  showing 
that  you  understand  the  instructions,  we  will  issue  to  you  a hand- 
some framed  Certificate  of  Merit  and  refer  your  name  to  advertisers 
in  your  vicinity  who  reply  to  the  mill’s  advertising. 


CERTIFICATE 

BOND 

ADVERTISERS  KNOW  : That  the  paper  for  business  letters  is  bond  paper  ; 
That  the  business  letter  is  the  most  personal  form  of  advertising  ; That 
pictures  are  a powerful  force  i?i  selling ; and , That  therefore  a business  letter 
on  bond  paper  with  pictures  in  it  gives  the  perfect  advertising  combination. 


CERTIFICATE  BOND  DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Hudson  Valley  Paper  Company 
ALLENTOWN,  PA.,  J.  A.  Rupp  Paper  Company 
BALTIMORE,  MD.,  Bradley-Reese  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MD.,  Dobler  & Mudge 
BILLINGS,  MONT.,  Carpenter  Paper  Company 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  Stephens  & Company 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  A.  Storrs  & Bement  Company 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.,  New  Haven  Paper  Company 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  The  Ailing  & Cory  Company 
BURLINGTON,  VT.,  Hobart  J.  Shanley  & Co.,  Inc. 
BUTTE,  MONT.,  Butte  Paper  Company 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Messinger  Paper  Company 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Midland  Paper  Company 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  The  Cincinnati  Cordage  & Paper 
Company 

CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA.,  R.  D.  Wilson-Sons  & Company 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  The  Petrequin  Paper  Company 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C.,  Epes-Fitzgerald  Paper  Co. 
DAYTON,  OHIO,  The  Cincinnati  Cordage  & Paper  Co. 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  Pratt  Paper  Company 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  Chope-Stevens  Paper  Co. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y.,  Horwitz  Bros. 

HAGERSTOWN.  MD.,  Antietam  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
HARRISBURG,  PA.,  Donaldson  Paper  Company 
HARTFORD,  CONN.,  Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 
HOLYOKE,  MASS.,  Judd  Paper  Company 
HOLYOKE,  MASS.,  Plymouth  Paper  Company 
HONOLULU,  HAWAII,  Honolulu  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  The  Paper  Supply  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  Crescent  Paper  Company 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  T.  G.  Miller  & Sons  Paper  Co. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  Antietam  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Kansas  City  Paper  House 
KNOXVILLE,  TENN.,  A.  A.  A.  Paper  Company 
LINCOLN,  NEBR.,  Lincoln  Paper  Company 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
LYNCHBURG,  VA.,  Caskie-Dillard  Company 
MANILA,  P.  I.,  J.  P.  Heilbronn  Company 
MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  Tayloe  Paper  Company 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  The  Paper  Supply  Company, 
Inc. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  Clements  Paper  Company 


NEWARK,  N.  J.,  Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  New  Haven  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  Jos.  Levy  & Bros.  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Beekman  Paper  & Card  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  John  F.  Sarle  Co.,  Inc. 
NORFOLK,  VA.,  Old  Dominion  Paper  Company 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA.,  Kansas  City  Paper  House 
OMAHA,  NEBR.,  Carpenter  Paper  Company 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Charles  Beck  Company 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
PITTSBURG,  PA.,  The  Ailing  & Cory  Company 
PORTLAND,  ME.,  C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 
PORTLAND,  ORE.,  Blake,  McFall  Company 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  John  Carter  & Co,  Inc. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I,  R.  L.  Greene  Paper  Co. 
READING,  PA,  Van  Reed  Paper  Company 
RICHMOND,  VA,  Richmond  Paper  Company 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y,  The  Ailing  & Cory  Company 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL,  Richardson-Case  Paper  Co. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  Carpenter  Paper  Company 
SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS,  San  Antonio  Paper  Company 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
SCRANTON,  PA,  Megargee  Brothers 
SEATTLE,  WASH,  American  Paper  Company 
SPOKANE,  WASH,  B.  G.  Ewing  Paper  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS,  Eastern  Paper  & Supply  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS,  The  Paper  House  of  New 
England 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS,  Thacker-Craig  Paper  Company 
SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI,  Springfield  Paper  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO,  Acme  Paper  Company 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN,  The  Paper  Supply  Company,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y,  J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

TACOMA,  WASH,  Tacoma  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 
TROY,  N.  Y,  Troy  Paper  Company 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Company 
WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT,  White  River  Paper 
Company 

WORCESTER,  MASS,  Charles  A.  Esty  Paper  Co. 
YORK.  PA,  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co.  of  Pa. 
ZANESVILLE,  OHIO,  State  Paper  Company 


EXPORT 

NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A,  American  Paper  Exports,  Inc. 

CERTIFICATE  BOND 

Manufactured,  by 

Crocker-McElwain  Company 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Printed  on  Certificate  Bond,  White,  Substance  24. 


oauires  no  ox, 


THIS  INSERT  IS  WHITE  OLD  COUNCIL  TREE  BONO  SUBSTANCE  24 
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Courtesy  Robert  K.  Stanbury,  New  York 


'J'HE  exquisite  fineness  of 
beautiful  jewelry  asks  of 
the  paper  it  is  to  be  pictured 
upon  a great  deal.  Delicately 
colored  Kamargo  Folder  en- 
hances wonderfully  a subject 
showing  such  detail. 
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Copyright  Edwin  Levick,  New  York 


YATE  beg  to  announce  and  offer  for  your  ap- 
proval this  specimen  of  Kamargo  Folder. 
We  are  adding  this  new  product  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  a number  of  our  friends  that  we  carry  a 
paper  in  keeping  with  the  quality  of  our  best 
cover  stock  that  will  be  suitable  for  fine  half- 
tone work. 


"yyHETHER  you  would  show  the  flap  of  a sail 
or  the  spray  from  the  bow  of  a 'racing 
motor  boat — whether  mechanical  detail  or  na- 
ture’s handiwork — indoors  or  outdoors— Ka- 
margo Folder  offers  a paper  highly  desirable 
for  the  presentation  in  particular  detail. 


UCamarga 


Is  made  in  five  colors,  Maize,  Rose,  Azure, 
Canary  and  Opaline;  25  x 38 — 60.  It  can  be 
had  in  art  and  plate  finishes. 

MADE  BY 

iKamargo  mills 

Knowlton  Brothers,  Incorporated,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Founded  1808 


This  is  Maize- -Plate  Finish 


The  Advertiser  The  Publisher  The  Printer 


These  Three  Men 

AGREE 

THAT  for  a special  insert  in  a magazine, 
technical  paper  or  trade  paper,  CHEMCO 
INSERT  FOLDER  is  the  very  best  value  that 
can  be  purchased  today  in  a tinted  or  colored 
halftone  printing  paper. 

YOU  publication  printers  will  find  you  can  secure  many  extra 
printing  orders  right  now  by  suggesting  to  the  publishers 
you  serve,  special  inserts  printed  on  any  one  of  the  five  attractive 
colors  of  Chemco  Insert  Folder.  Full  sheet  samples  on  request. 
See  swatch  samples  on  next  page. 


You  publishers  of  trade,  class  and  business  journals,  who  want  a 
strong  selling  proposition  right  now  to  get  advertisers  to  use  in- 
creased space,  will  find  in  Chemco  Insert  Folder  just  the  paper  you 
need  to  produce  attractive  colored  inserts.  Space  in  a colored 
section  is  always  attractive  to  advertisers.  Send  for  samples  in 
full  sheet  sizes  in  five  colors  for  your  dummies. 

You  advertisers  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  must  make  an 
extra  advertising  effort  now  to  get  business,  and  who  know  the 
superior  advertising  value  of  a special  insert  printed  on  colored 
paper,  will  find  in  Chemco  Insert  Folder  just  the  paper  you  want 
to  put  across  any  important  selling  story.  Your  insert  printed  on 
Chemco  Insert  Folder  will  dominate  everything  else  in  any 
magazine,  business  paper  or  technical  paper  in  which  you  use  it. 
May  we  send  you  full  sheet  samples  ? 

Chemco  Insert  Folder  can  be  purchased  through  your  regular 
paper  dealer,  who  will  receive  prompt  shipments  from  the  mill. 
The  paper  has  a super  finish,  prints  halftones  beautifully,  and  is 
made  in  five  attractive  colors,  Canary,  Apple  Green,  Rose,  India, 
and  Robin’s  Egg  Blue.  Chemco  Insert  Folder  is  carried  in  stock 
25x38 — 60.  It  is  packed  in  2M>  ream  skeleton  bundles  and 
10  ream  cases.  We  can  also  supply  28  x 44 — 78  when  running. 

In  addition  to  special  inserts,  Chemco  Insert  Folder  is  used  for 
railroad  timetables,  all  kinds  of  booklet  and  catalog  printing,  price 
lists,  supplements,  calendars,  etc. 


Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 


HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


APPLE  GREEN,  CHEMCO  INSERT  FOLDER,  25  x 38—60 


ROSE,  CHEMCO  INSERT  FOLDER,  25  x 38  — 60 


INDIA,  CHEMCO  INSERT  FOLDER,  25  x 38  — 60 


R.  E.  BLUE,  CHEMCO  INSERT  FOLDER,  25  x 38—60 


This  insert  printed  on  Canary,  Chemco  Insert  Folder,  25  x 38  — 60 


CHEMCO 

INSERT 

FOLDER 

for  Printer 
Publisher 
Advertiser 


Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The 

Mayflower  Pilgrims 

BEING  A BOOK  PUBLISHED  BY  THE 
GEORGE  W.  WHEELWRIGHT  PAPER  COMPANY 
IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 

The  Til  grim  Tageant 

GIVEN  AT  PLYMOUTH,  MASSACHUSETTS,  DUR- 
ING THE  SUMMER  OF  NINETEEN  TWENTY-ONE, 
AND  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  THE  CO-OPERATION 
OF  ALL  THE  CAPE  COD  TOWNS  IN  CAREFUL 
PREPARATION  AND  ARTISTIC  PERFORMANCE, 
THE  PURPOSE  OF  WHICH  WAS  TO  BRING 
HOME  TO  ALL  AMERICANS  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  AND 
OF  ITS  DEEP  INFLUENCE  ON  AMERICAN 
NATIONAL  LIFE 


1 6] 


The  M AYFLOWER  PlLGRIMS 


They  are 
attacked  by 
an  armed  band 


where  they  lay  on  ground  at  low-water.  The  nexte 
morning  the  shipe  came  in,  but  they  were  fast,  and 
could  not  stir,  till  aboute  noone  ; In  the  mean  time 
(the  shipe  maister,  perceiveing  how  the  matter  was) 
sent  his  boate  to  be  getting  the  men  abord  whom  he 
saw  ready,  walking  aboute  the  shore.  But  after  the 
first  boat  full  was  got  abord,  and  she  was  ready  to  goe 
for  more,  the  mr.  espied  a greate  company  (both  horse, 
and  foote)  with  bills,  and  gunes,  and  other  weapons 
(for  the  countrie  was  raised  to  take  them).  The  Dutch- 


TfflS  beautiful  book  is  printed  on  Wheelwright’s  Best  Plate  Finish,  25  x 38  - 70  — a dull,  un- 
coated,  even  finish  paper — and  shows  its  adaptability  for  the  printing  of  fine  half-tones, 
besides  making  type  pages  pleasing  to  the  eye.  A presentation  copy  of  this  book  will  be  gladly 
sent  to  any  publisher,  printer,  or  advertising  man.  Wheelwright’s  Best  Plate  Finish  may  be 
obtained  from  distributors  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  manuscript  of  the  story,  penned  in  Bradford’s  fine  hand,  passed  at  the  Governor’s 
death  to  his  son  and  at  his  death  to  his  son.  It  reposed  in  the  old  Bradford  House  in  King- 
ston until  1728,  when  Major  John  Bradford  lent  it  to  the  Reverend  Thomas  Prince  to  assist 


The 

MAYFLOWER 

PILGRIMS 


Being  a Condensation  in  the  Original 
Wording  and  Spelling  of  the  Story  written  by 

Cjov.  IV illiam  Bradford 

of  their  privations  and  trials,  and  the 
Voyage  of  the  zjtfayjlo'iuer,  and 
settlement  at  Plymouth 
in  the  year  1620 


'Boston : zl Massachusetts 

COMPILED  BY  JOHN  T.  WHEELWRIGHT  IN  THE 

YEAR  OF  THE  TERCENTENARY 


him  in  his  “Chronological  History  of  New  England Dr.  Prince  deposited  it,  after  using 
it,  in  the  Library  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  where  it  remained  for  half  a century. 
Thomas  Hutchinson  used  it  in  compiling  his  “History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,”  as  did  Mather. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  Old  South  Library  was  looted  and  this  document  disappeared 
absolutely,  and  after  half  a century,  after  the  search  for  it  had  been  abandoned,  it  was  dis- 
covered, quite  by  chance,  tucked  into  the  Library  of  Fulham  Palace  in  London.  The  English 
authorities  politely  returned  it  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  1897  and  it  is  now 
safe  in  the  possession  of  the  State  in  the  Boston  State  House. 


WHEELWRIGHT’S 

Best  Plate  Finish 

<•- 

1 DISTRIBUTORS  OF  B.  P.  F. 


ALLING  & CORY  CO Buffalo,  New  York 

ALLING  & CORY  CO.  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ALLING  & CORY  CO Rochester,  New  York 

AMERICAN  PAPER  CO Seattle,  Wash. 

ARNOLD  ROBERTS  CO Boston,  Mass. 

BEECHER,  PECK  & LEWIS Detroit,  Mich. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  & TOWNE Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  & TOWNE San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BLAKE  McFALL  CO Portland,  Oregon 

BRADNER  SMITH  & CO Chicago,  111. 

JOHN  CARTER  & CO Boston,  Mass. 

CARTER  RICE  & CO.,  Inc Boston,  Mass. 

CHATFIELD  & WOODS  CO Cincinnati,  Ohio 

DOBLER  & MUDGE  Baltimore,  Maryland 

FEDERAL  PAPER  CO.,  Ltd Montreal,  Canada 

FLINN,  F.  A.  PAPER  CO New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

GRAHAM  PAPER  CO St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HEWITT  C.  B.  & BROS New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

HILL,  W.  H.  ENVELOPE  CO Worcester,  Mass. 

HUDSON  VALLEY  PAPER  CO Albany,  New  York 

JOHNSTON  PAPER  CO Harrisburg,  Pa. 

MARTIN,  JOHN  PAPER  CO Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

MINNEAPOLIS  PAPER  CO. Minneapolis,  Minn. 

NEW  HAVEN  PAPER  CO . . New  Haven,  Conn 

PAPER  HOUSE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND Springfield,  Mass. 

PARSONS  TRADING  CO New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

PETREQUIN  PAPER  CO. Cleveland,  Ohio 

PEYTON  PAPER  CO Duluth,  Minn. 

RICE,  C.  M.  PAPER  CO Portland,  Maine 

STONE  & ANDREW,  Inc Boston,  Mass. 

TACOMA  PAPER  & STATIONERY  CO Tacoma,  Wash. 

UNION  PAPER  & TWINE  CO Cleveland,  Ohio 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  UNION Omaha,  Neb. 

WHITING-PATTERSON  CO New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

WHITING-PATTERSON  CO Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  G.  WILLMAN  PAPER  CO.  . . . New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


GEORGE  W.  WHEELWRIGHT  PAPER  CO. 

70  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 
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Dili  Coffins  Co. 

- Paper  Makers  ^ 

Philadelphia 
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Courtesy  of  Voigt  Co. 


ISO  screen 
solid  black  backgrt 


PRINTED  ON  DILL  & COLLINS  CO’S  OLD  IVORY,  25x38—100  lbs 


PRINTED  ON  DILL  & COLLINS  CO'S 


OLD  IVORY,  25x38—100  lb* 


OLD  IVORY,  25x38 — 100  lbs 


PRINTED  ON  DILL  & COLLINS  CO  S OLD  IVORY,  25x38—100  lbs 


A ling — Chinese  Decoration 
Courtesy  Lenox  /«<-.,  Trenton , *Y.  J , 


5-color  process  plates . 150  screen 


PRINTED  ON  DILL  & COLLINS  CO’S 


;>  OLD  IVORY,  25x38—100  lbs 


OLD  Ivory  in  surface  is  especially  well  adapted  for  bringing 
out  the  detail  of  carving  and  the  natural  grain  of  the 
wood  in  furniture.  Its  tone  enhances  the  atmosphere  of  the 
antique,  which  is  so  desirable  in  reproducing  historic  pieces. 


PRINTED  ON  DILL  & COLLINS  CO'S 


OLD  IVORY,  25x38 — 100  lbs 


IDENTICALLY  the  same  as  BLACK  and  WHITE  in  all 
respects  save  color,  OLD  IVORY  offers  great  possibilities 
for  the  production  of  printing  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

For  intermediate  work  it  should  not  be  considered — but 
for  that  class  of  Advertising  representing  the  best — where 
delicate,  colorful  effects,  perfect  registry,  detail  and  the 
many  factors  that  are  part  of  a truly  artful  work  are  desired, 
its  use  is  strongly  recommended. 


DILL  & COLLINS  CO. 


Makers  of 

1d> 


New  York 


High  Grade  Printing  Papers 
With  and  without  a coated  surface 

PHILADELPHIA 

Rochester  Baltimore 


Boston 


Designed  and  Printed' I 
The  Berk  Engraving  C*>  I 

Philadelphia  A'ewW*  0 


FOR  PLEASING  COLONIAL  EFFECTS 

USE 

MILTON 

COVER 

This  Beautiful  Deckle  Edge  Antique  Cover 
Paper  is  Stocked  in  Five  Colors : Blue , 
India,  Brown,  Gray,  and  IV kite.  It  is 
made  20*/2x  25l/2 — 65.  The  Price  is 
Most  Attractive,  Making  It  Especially 
Desirable  for  Large  Editions . 


MILTON  COVER  AND  TEXT  IS  MADE  BY 

TILESTON  HOLLINGSWORTH  CO. 

Paper  Makers  for  More  Than  One  Hundred  Years 

49  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


This  Sheet  is  a Sample  of  Blue  Milton  Cover,  x 25 14-65 


WITH  MILTON  CO  HER  TOU  SHOULD 

USE 

MILTON 

TEXT 


Except  Lighter  in  Weight,  Milton  Text  is 
Identical  in  Every  Respect  with  Milton 
Cover.  The  Colors,  which  are  the  Same  as 
the  Cover  Line,  are  Blue,  India,  Brown,  Gray, 
and  White . The  Size  is  25x40,  with  the  Deckle 
the  Long  Dimension,  and  the  W eights  are  60 
and 80  Pounds.  As  with  Milton  Cover, 
the  Price  is  an  Attractive  Feature. 


MILTON  COVER  AND  TEXT  IS  MADE  BY 

TILESTON  & HOLLINGSWORTH  CO 

Paper  Makers  for  More  Than  One  Hundred  Years 

49  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


This  Sheet  is  a Sample  of  Blue  Milton  Cover,  x 25^-65 


SEVENTY-THREE 

Years  of  Good  Relations 


The  Founder 
WILLIAM  BECKETT 


1821  - 1895 


A Then  my  father  in  1848  founded 
V V The  Beckett  Paper.  Company  and 

setup  on  our  present  site  the  first  mill, 
it  was  his  purpose  to  make  pood  paper 
only  and  to  sell  it  at  a fair  price. 

We  have  fried  unceasingly  to  adhere  to 
the  policy  laid  down  by  the  founder. 

Above  the  making  of  money  we  have  set 
the  esteem  of  our  customer  friends  and 
the  service  of  the  people  whose  daily  lives 
are  so  often  touched  and  enlarged  by  the 
use  of  paper. 

In  pursuing  these  ends  we  have  found 
great  happiness,  numberless  friendships 
and  a sufficient  prosperity.  The  good 
opinion  of  the  paper  industry  and  con- 
fidence of  the  public  are  to  us  the  best 
fruit  of  the  tree  my  father  planted  here  so 
long  ago. 


Thomas  B ecAetf,  Pres i den  t 


T he  reward  of  good  manufacturing  and 
honest  merchandising  is  permanence  of 
patronage  and  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

We  are  more  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  one  customer  on  our  books  every  month 
for  73  years  than  we  are  of  the  considerable 
age  and  high  traditions  ofour  business. 

Good  relations  cannot  endure  f hree-quarters 
of  a Century  unless  they  are  based  on  con  - 
fidence,  early  established  and  steadily 
strengthened  by  just  dealing.  We  have 
many  accounts  covering  the  span  of  two 
denerations  of  men  and  women. 

We  hope  if  may  be  said  of  the  makers  of 
Buckeye  Cover  that  all  who  buy  or  use 
our  products  are  our  friends. 


me 

"fruit 


The  Beckett  Paper.  Company 

Makers  of  Good  Paper  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Since  1848 


II 


tr  r-j 
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c 'Dealers 


le(oi& 


ATLANTA — Sloan  Paper  Co. 

BALTIMORE— D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

BOSTON — The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

The  A.  Storrs  St  Bement  Co. 

BUFFALO — The  Ailing  St  Cory  Co. 

BILLINGS,  Mont. — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
BIRMINGHAM — Graham  Paper  Co. 

CALGARY — John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. — Western  Newspaper  Union 
CHICAGO — J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co. 

James  White  Paper  Co. 
CINCINNATI— The  Chatfield  St  Woods  Co. 

The  Cincinnati  Cordage  St  Paper  Co. 
The  Diem  St  Wing  Paper  Co. 
CLEVELAND — The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

The  Union  Paper  St  Twine  Co. 
COLUMBUS — The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C. — Epes-Fitzgerald  Paper  Co. 
DALLAS — Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

DAYTON — The  Cincinnati  Cordage  St  Paper  Co. 
DENVER — Graham  Paper  Co. 

DES  MOINES — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

DETROIT — Butler  Paper  Co. 

The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 
DULUTH — Zenith  City  Paper  Co. 

EDMONTON — John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

EL  PASO — Graham  Paper  Co. 

FARGO — Western  Newspaper  Union 
FRESNO — Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

GRAND  RAPIDS — Central  Michigan  Paper  Co. 
HARRISBURG — The  Ailing  St  Cory  Co. 
HARTFORD,  Conn. — Henry  Lindenmeyr  St  Sons 
HOUSTON — Southwestern  Paper  Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS— C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY — Graham  Paper  Co. 

LINCOLN — Lincoln  Paper  Co. 

LITTLE  ROCK — Western  Newspaper  Union 
LOS  ANGELES— Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
LOUISVILLE — Louisville  Paper  Co. 
LYNCHBURG— Caskie-Dillard  Co.,  Inc. 
MEMPHIS— Tayloe  Paper  Co. 

MIDDLETOWN, Ohio-The  Sabin  Robbins  PaperCo. 
MILWAUKEE— The  E.  A.  Bouer  Co. 

Standard  Paper  Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS — McClellan  Paper  Company 
John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 
MONTREAL — Federal  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
NASHVILLE — Graham  Paper  Co. 

NEWARK — Henry  Lindenmeyr  St  Sons 
NEW  HAVEN— The  A.  Storrs  St  Bement  Co. 
NEW  ORLEANS— E.  C.  Palmer  St  Co. 

NEW  YORK — Henry  Lindenmeyr  St  Sons 

Lewerth  St  Culbertson — A Corporation 
OAKLAND — Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY — Western  Newspaper  Union 
OMAHA — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA — Garrett-Buchanan  Co. 

D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

PITTSBURGH— The  Ailing  St  Cory  Co. 

The  Chatfield  St  Woods  Co. 
PORTLAND,  Ore. — Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
RICHMOND,  Va. — Epes-Fitzgerald  Paper  Co. 
ROCHESTER— The  Ailing  St  Cory  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS — Graham  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL — Nassau  Paper  Co. 

St.  Paul  Paper  Company 
SACRAMENTO— Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY — Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah 
SAN  ANTONIO — San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 

SAN  DIEGO — Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO- Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
SEATTLE — Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SIOUX  CITY — Western  Newspaper  Union 
SPOKANE — American  Type  Founders  Co. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.— 

The  Paper  House  of  New  England 
TACOMA — Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

TOLEDO — The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
TORONTO — The  Wilson-Munroe  Co.,  Ltd. 
VANCOUVER — Columbia  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
WASHINGTON— D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

WICHITA — Western  Newspaper  Union 
WINNIPEG— John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Foreign  Selling  Agents 
Lindenmeyr  St  Johnson  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  England 


THE  BECKETT  PAPER  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF  GOOD  PAPER 
IN  HAMILTON,  OHIO,  SINCE  1848 
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This  sheet  is  BUCKEYE  COVER,  India,  Antique  Finish,  20x26  — 65  and  23x33  — 95 
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" Y ou  Can  Print  It  On  Interwoven  Covers 


w ^ 7"0U  saw  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  pic- 
j ture,  Joe,  in  the  last  issue  of  Direct 
Advertising?  That  was  printed 
on  Interwoven  Covers  in  five  colors, 
Ben  Day  and  halftone  plates.  At  the 
Direct  Mail  Convention  in  Springfield, 
a printing  expert  told  me  that  job  was 
the  best  demonstration  he  had  ever  seen 
of  printing  quality  in  a cover  paper  ; that 
it  positively  never  could  have  been  done 
on  any  ordinary  paper.  These  Interwoven 
Covers  are  made  to  print — made  to  print 
type  as  easily  as  old-fashioned  book  paper, 


and  to  print  line  and  Ben  Day  plates,  and 
even  halftones. 

"Now  see  what  you  have  been  able  to 
do  on  Interwoven.  Didn’t  take  you  long, 
Joe,  to  make  it  ready  either.  I am  sure 
you  are  right  when  you  say  we  will  make 
no  mistake  to  standardize  on  Interwoven 
Covers.  Stock  does  not  batter  or  wear  out 
type  or  engravings.  Big  choice  in  colors, 
weights,  sizes  and  finishes.  And  more 
important  than  anything  else,  Joe,  we  will 
always  know  here  in  the  office  that  you 
can  print  it  on  Interwoven.” 
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A Halftone  Printed  Work -and -Turn 

on 


INTERWOVEN 

COVERS 

"K 


ON  the  opposite  page  we  show  the  front  cover  of  a book 
just  issued  by  the  Crocker-McElwain  Company  of 
Holyoke.  This  job  was  printed  work-and-turn  on  Blue, 
Interwoven  Covers.  In  half  of  the  edition  for  this  insert,  the 
picture  is  printed  on  the  wire  side  of  the  paper.  Note  this 
sample  just  to  see  if  the  halftone  comes  on  the  wire  side. 
Whether  it  does  or  not,  we  can  assure  you  that  there  was  no 
appreciable  difference  in  the  printing — that  this  difficult  job 
of  printing  a two-color  halftone  on  Interwoven  Covers  was  just 
as  perfect  on  the  "wrong”  side  as  on  the  right  side  of  the  sheet. 

Printers  today  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  using  paper  that 
will  print.  There  are  all  sorts  of  difficulties  in  printing  many 
cover  papers.  And  for  this  reason  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
show  you  a demonstration  of  this  kind,  which  proves  that 
Interwoven  Covers  really  have  unusual  printing  quality. 


COLORS 


SIZES  and  WEIGHTS  FINISHES 


Neutral  Gray,  Quaker  Gray 
India,  Neutral  Brown,  Dark 
Brown,  Lawn  Green, 
Blue,  White 


20  x 26 — 50  and  65  Antique 

23  x 33 — 73  and  95  Ripple 

20x26 — 130  (Double  Thick)  Crash 
23  x 33 — 1 90  (Double  Thick ) Plate 


Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 


HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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certificate  Bond 


Printed  on  Interwoven  Covers,  Blue,  Antique,  20x26 — 65 


List  of  Distributors  of 


OUEN 


COVERS 


ALBANY,  N.  Y 

ALLENTOWN,  PA 

BALTIMORE,  MD 

BILLINGS,  MONT 

BOSTON,  MASS 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN... 

BUTTE,  MONT 

CHICAGO,  ILL 

CHICAGO,  ILL 

CINCINNATI,  0 

CLEVELAND,  O 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA... 
EDMONTON,  ALBERTA 

HAMILTON,  ONT 

HARRISBURG,  PA 

HARTFORD,  CONN 

HOLYOKE,  MASS 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII.. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

ITHACA,  N.  Y 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA... 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.... 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.... 

LOUISVILLE,  KY 

MANILA,  P.  I 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.. 


Fischel  Paper  Co. 

J.  A.  Rupp  Paper  Co. 

Barton,  Duer  & Koch  Paper  Co. 

Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 

New  Haven  Paper  Co. 

Butte  Paper  Co. 

Parker,  Thomas  & Tucker  Paper  Co. 

Chicago  Paper  Co. 

The  Standard  Paper  Co. 

Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

Pratt  Paper  Co. 

Clark  Bros.  & Co.  Ltd. 

United  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 

Judd  Paper  Co. 

Honolulu  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Paper  Supply  Co. 

T.  G.  Miller  & Sons  Paper  Co. 

The  H..  & W.  B.  Drew  Co. 

Midwestern  Paper  Co. 

. Little  Rock  Bag  & Paper  Company 

Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 

The  Rowland  Co. 

J.  P.  Heilbronn  Co. 

The  W.  F.  Nackie  Paper  Co. 

The  Paper  Supply  Co. 


MONTREAL,  QUEBEC W.  V.  Dawson,  Ltd. 

NEWARK,  N.  J Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN New  Haven  Paper  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Conrow  Bros. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Sutphin  Paper  Co. 

OMAHA,  NEB Field-Hamilton-Smith  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 

PITTSBURG,  PA Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ME C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE Blake,  McFall  Co. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 

READING,  PA Van  Reed  Paper  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VA B.  W.  Wilson  Paper  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y R.  M.  Myers  & Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO Acme  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN The  Leslie  Donahower  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 

SCRANTON,  PA Megargee  Bros. 

SEATTLE,  WASH Paper  Warehouse  Co.,  Inc. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS The  Paper  House  of  N.  E. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

TACOMA,  WASH Tacoma  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 

TOLEDO,  0 The  Commerce  Paper  Co. 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO United  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C Smith,  Davidson  & Wright,  Ltd. 

WASHINGTON Barton,  Duer  & Koch  Paper  Co. 

WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA Clark  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd. 


Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Printed  on  Interwoven  Covers,  Blue,  Antique,  20  x 26 — 65 


Do  Your  Catalog  Covers  Do  This? 
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ATTENTION 


‘Whether  Correct  or  Not,  First  Impressions 
Are  Usually  Lasting” 


THE  COVER 

Of  a catalog  must  constantly  attract 
attention  even  as  the  magnet  attracts 
the  piece  of  iron,  because  whether  cor- 
rect or  not,  good  or  bad,  it  is  true  that 
first  impressions  are  usually  lasting. 

COVER  PAPERS  attract  in  two  ways 
— by  quality  and  price. 

AT  THE  PRICE  OF  HOLYOKE  COV- 
ERS YOU  CANNOT  BUY  A COVER 
PAPER  OF  EQUAL  QUALITY  AND 
APPEARANCE. 


ADVERTISERS  PAPER  MILLS 

Makers  in  Holyoke  of  Fine  Printing  Papers 
Holyoke  Massachusetts 


This  sheet  is  HOLYOKE  COVERS  Steel  Gray  Antique  Finish,  20  x 26—65 


HOLYOKE  COVERS 

Made  m ANTIQUE,  RIPPLE  and  CRASH  FINISHES 


Single-Thick 


The  Line 


Double-Thick 


20  x 26-65  23  x 33—95 


20  x 26—130  23  x 33—190 


Colors 

WHITE,  CREAM,  STEEL  GRAY,  SEVRES  BLUE, 

MIST  GRAY,  INDIAN  ORANGE,  TAN,  HAZEL  • 

HOLYOKE  TEXT  is  made  in  White,  Cream  and  Steel  Gray,  25  x 38  — 80  lb. 
to  match  HOLYOKE  COVERS. 


PAPER  MERCHANTS  WHO  WILL  SERVE  YOU  WITH  HOLYOKE  COVERS: 


Albany 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Denver 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

Fort  Wayne 

Harrisburg 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Lincoln 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 


Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 

The  S.  P.  Richards  Co. 

O.  F.  H.  Warner  & Co. 

Carter,  Rice  & Co.,  Corp. 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Chicago  Paper  Co. 

Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 

Petrequin  Paper  Co. 

Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Pratt  Paper  Company 
Seaman-Patrick  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

Crescent  Paper  Co. 

Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
The  Rowland  Co. 

John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 

Clements  Paper  Co. 


New  York  Bishop  Paper  Co. 

New  York  F.  A.  Flinn,  Inc. 

New  York  Lewerth  & Culbertson,  A Corp. 
New  York  William  G.  Willmann  Paper  Co. 

Oklahoma  City  Western  Newspaper  Union 

Omaha  Western  Newspaper  Union 

Philadelphia  Garrett-Buchanan  Co. 

Philadelphia  Paper  House  of  Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh  The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Richmond  B.  W.  Wilson  Paper  Co. 

Rochester  The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City  Western  Newspaper  Union 
San  Francisco  Western  Newspaper  Union 
St.  Louis  Mack-Elliott  Paper  Co. 

St.  Paul  Nassau  Paper  Co. 

Scranton  Megargee  Bros. 

Sioux  City  Western  Newspaper  Union 

Spokane  John  W.  Graham  Paper  Co. 

Springfield  The  Paper  House 

Toledo  ’ Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

Wichita  Western  Newspaper  Union 


This  sheet  is  HOLYOKE  COVERS  Steel  Gray.  Antique  Finish,  20  x 26 — 65 


Paper  is  part  of  the  picture 


Paper  is  Part  of  the  Picture 

Strathmore  Papers  have  richly  varied 
and  interesting  surfaces,  with  textures  and 
hues  that  become  a literal  and  living  part 
of  the  printed  picture. 

In  the  lightly  sketched  panorama  on  the 
opposite  page  Strathmore  Bay  Path 
gives  the  remarkable  illusion  of  depth  and 
distance. 

Strathmore  Bay  Path  is  magically  sky 
and  water,  pavement  and  wrall,  air  and 
stone — an  example  of  sympathetic  tex- 
ture, tint  and  treatment. 

Send  the  post  card  located  elsewhere  in 
this  book  for  the  Bay  Path  broadside 
from  which  this  insert  was  adapted.  Also 
a sample  book  showing  Bay  Path 
Cover’s  128  items  await  your  request. 

Strathmore  Paper  Company 
Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


2? ay  Path  Qover 

ANTIQUE  AND  RIPPLE  FINISHES 

Single  Sheet — 26  x 40,  80  and  100  lbs. 

20  x 26,  65  and  80  lbs. 
23x33,  95  and  1 17  lbs. 
Heavyweight — 20  x 26 
23  x 33 

White  Gream  Buff  Copper 

Brown  Gray  Blue  Green 

Plain  edges.  500  sheets  to  a ream.  Each  weight  wrapped 
in  half  ream  packages  except  Heavyweight  which  is 
wrapped  in  100  sheets  to  a package. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hudson  Valley  Paper  Company 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  S.  P.  Richards  Company 
Sloan  Paper  Company 
The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Barton,  Duer  & Koch  Paper  Co. 

B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co. 

Henry  D.  Mentzel  & Co. 

O.  F.  H.  Warner  & Co. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  Amold-Roberts  Company 
Carter,  Rice  & Co.,  Corp’n. 
Cook-Vivian  Company,  Inc. 

The  A.  Storrs  & Bement  Co. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Ailing  <fc  Cory  Co. 

Chicago,  III. 

The  Paper  Mills  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 

The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 

The  Johnston-Albershart  Co. 
Standard  Paper  Company 
The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

The  Cleveland  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Millcraft  Paper  Company 
The  Petrequin  Paper  Company 
Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

Dallas,  Texas 

Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Graham  Paper  Company 
Denver,  Colo. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Pratt  Paper  Company 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Beecher,  Peck  & Lewis 
The  Paper  House  of  Michigan 
Seaman-Patrick  Paper  Company 
Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 


Selling  ^Agents 

Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Johnston  Paper  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
Houston,  Texas 
Southwestern  Paper  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Crescent  Paper  Company 
C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Graham  Paper  Company 
Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Midwestern  Paper  Co. 

Missouri  Interstate  Paper  Co. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Sierra  Paper  Co. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 
Louisville  Paper  Company 
Rowland  Paper  Company 
Southeastern  Paper  Co. 
Lynchburg.  Va. 

Caskie-Dillard  Company,  Inc. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 

McClellan  Paper  Company 
Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Clements  Paper  Company 
Graham  Paper  Company 
New  York  City 
J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
Miller  & Wright  Paper  Co. 

M.  & F.  Schlosser 
The  Seymour  Company 
Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Old  Dominion  Paper  Company 
Ogden,  Utah 
The  Scoville  Papier  Co. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Field-Hamilton-Smith  Paper  Co. 
Western  Paper  Company 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  Beck  Company 

A.  Hartung  & Co. 

The  Paper  House  of  Pennsylvania 
The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 

Raymond  & McNutt  Company 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 
Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond  Paper  Company 
Virginia  Paper  Company 
Richmond,  Va. 

B.  W.  Wilson  Paper  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Beacon  Paper  Company 
Graham  Paper  Company 
Mack-Elliott  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Nassau  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul  Paper  Company 
E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Company 
The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

(Wright,  Barrett  <fc  Stilwell  Div  ) 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pacific  Coast  Paper  Co. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Mutual  Paper  Company 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Standard  Paper  Co. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Troy  Paper  Company 
Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co 
B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co 
Engravers  & Printers  Paper  Co. 
Virginia  Paper  Company 
Hull,  England 
G.  F.  Smith  & Son,  Ltd. 

London,  England 

G.  F.  Smith  & Son,  Ltd. 

Glasgow,  Scotland 
G.  F.  Smith  & Son,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Ontario 

The  Brown  Bros.,  Limited 
The  Buntin,  Reid  Co.,  Ltd. 

Export  Agents 
New  York  City 

American  Paper  Exports,  Inc. 


Strathmore  Paper  Co.,  Mittineague,  Mass.,  u.s.a. 


This  is  Strathmore  Bay  Path  Cover,  Blue,  Antique,  100  lbs.,  26  x 40 

S.806;  Ed.  10;  ll-’ll;  J8467 


The  New  50-lb. 

Juterualiimal  (tirnm 

(NOW  BACK  TO  OLD  PRICES) 

This  signature  is  printed  on  50-lb.  Cafe,  International. 

The  fisherman  picture  on  the  next  page  is  printed  on 
50 -lb.  Cobalt,  International. 

In  price,  in  beautiful  printing  quality,  and  in 
color  effectiveness,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing that  will  at  all  compete  or  compare  with 
International  Covers. 

Use  them  for  announcements,  folders,  broadsides,  booklet  and 
pamphlet  covers,  and  for  innumerable  other  purposes  where 
you  want  a fast,  easy  printing  and  clean  printing  sheet  of 
low-priced  cover  paper. 

International  Covers  also  are  made  in  the  weights,  sizes  and 
colors  that  fit  almost  every  possible  requirement.  There  are 
seven  colors  and  white.  The  weights  and  sizes  are  20x26 — 
50  and  65;  26  x 40 — 100  and  130;  and  23  x 33 — 73  and  95. 
They  are  made  in  antique  finish  only. 

Consult  our  distributor  in  your  territory  for  sample  sheets  and 
prices.  Use  our  return  post  card  to  secure  a sample  book 
and  some  of  our  latest  demonstration  folders  and  broadsides. 


Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Distributors  of 

Jnternatinnal  Cnutrsr 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Fischel  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
ALLENTOWN,  PA.,  J.  A.  Rupp  Paper  Co. 
BALTIMORE,  MD.,  Henry  D.  Mentzel  & Co. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  Stephens  & Co! 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.,  The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.,  New  Haven  Paper  Co. 
BUFFALO;  N.  Y„  Holland  Paper  Co. 
BURLINGTON,  VTi,  H.  J.  Shanley  & Co;,  Inc.  . 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.,  Western  Newspaper  Union 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Parker,  Thomas  & Tucker  Paper  Co. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  James  White  Paper  Co. 
CINCINNATI,  The  Chatfield  & Woods  Co, 
CLEVELAND,  The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C.,  Epes-Fitzgerald  Paper  Co. 
COLUMBUS,  The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
CUMBERLAND,  MD.,  Tri-State  Paper  Co. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  Pratt  Paper  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  Seaman-Patrick  Paper  Co. 
DULUTH,  MINN.,  Zenith  City  Paper  Co. 
EDMONTON,  ALB.,  Clark  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd. 
ELMIRA,  N.  Y.,  Horwitz  Brothers 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  Quimby-Kain  Paper  Co. 
HARRISBURG,  PA.,  Donaldson  Paper  Co. 
HARTFORD,  CONN.,  Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 
HOLYOKE,  MASS.*  Judd  Paper  Co. 

HONOLULU,  H.  T.,  Honolulu  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  The  Paper  Supply  Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Co. 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  T.  G.  Miller  & Sons  Paper  Co. 
JACKSONVILLE,  The  H.  & W.  B.  Drew  Co. 
KANSAS  CITY,  IVIO.,  Midwestern  Paper  Co. 
KNOXVILLE,  TENN.,  A.  A.  A.  Paper  Co. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.,  Little  Rock  Bag  & Paper  Co. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  D.  L.  Ward  Co. 
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PORTLAND,  ME.,  C.  H.  Robinson  Co. 
PORTLAND,  ORE.,  Blake,  McFall  Co. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  L,  John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 
PUEBLO,  COLO.,  The  Colorado  Paper  Co. 

EADING,  PA.,  M.  J.  Earl 
Richmond,  va.,  d.  l.  Ward  Co. 

ROANOKE,  VA.,  Caldwell-Sites  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  R.  M.  Myers  & Co. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX.,  San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
SCRANTON,  PA.,  Megargee  Brothers 
SEATTLE,  WASH,,  American  Paper  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASH.,  Spokane  Paper, & Sta.  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  Springfield  Paper  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MO.,  Springfield  Pape*  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Acme  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL,  E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 
TACOMA,  WASH.,  Tacoma  Paper  & Sta.  Co. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO,  The  Commerce  Paper  Co. 
TORONTO,  ONT,,  The  Buntin,  Reid  Co. 

UTlCA,  N.  Y.,  Bowes  Bros.,  Inc. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  D.  L-  Ward  Co. 

WHEELING,  W.  VA.,  Clarke  Paper  Co. 
WINNIPEG,  MAN.,  Clark  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd. 

YORK,  PA.,  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co.  of  Pa. 
ZANESVILLE,  OHIO,  State  Paper  Co. 
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Putting  the  Truly  Great  Printers  on 
Top;  Updike,  Rogers,  Munder,  and  — 


Direct  advertising  is  giving 
considerable  space  in  this  issue 
to  Mr.  George  H.  Sargent’s  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  D.  B.  Updike,  and  to 
a description  of  the  offices  and  work- 
rooms of  Mr.  Updike's  printing  estalr 
lishment  in  Boston,  The  Merrymount 
Press.  There  is  certainly  no  other  print- 
ing office  in  America,  and  undoubtedly 
none  other  in  the  world,  that  can  he 
compared  with  The  Merrymount  Press. 
Our  illustrations  fail  somewhat  in  con- 
veying the  deep  impression  these  offices 
make  on  one  entering  them  for  the  first 
time,  and  in  giving  the  immediately 
larger  impressions  of  the  printing  busi- 
ness such  visitor  is  sure  to  carry  away 
with  him. 

Mr.  Sargent  says  no  printer  of  our  day 
has  done  more  or  is  doing  more  to 
exalt  printing  than  Mr.  Updike.  That 
explains  in  part  our  further  purpose 
in  publishing  this  article.  Entirely 
aside  from  the  matter  of  interest  with 
which  all  sincere  printers  will  read  the 
account  of  The  Merrymount  Press  and 
the  description  of  the  treasures  Mr. 
Updike  has  collected,  there  is  also  the 
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question  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  truly 
great  printers  of  our  time  are  more 
generally  recognized  by  the  industry 
they  represent,  and  are  put  on  top. 

Mr.  Updike  is  without  doubt  the  great- 
est commercial  printer  in  America.  He 
is  our  greatest  printer,  not  that  he  em- 
ploys the  most  men  or  operates  the  big- 
gest establishment,  hut  because  he  has 
brought  the  most  scholarly  attainments 
to  the  printing  business,  and  has  ap- 
plied the  largest  measure  of  intelligence 
and  painstaking  care  to  the  problem  of 
producing  fine  printing.  The  work  of 
his  Press  maintains  the  highest  level 
of  printed  excellence. 

Fhe  printing  industry  of  our  day  is 
fortunate,  indeed,  in  having  a truly 
great  printer  of  all  time  like  Updike 
to  head  its  altogether  too  brief  list  of 
great  printers.  Bruce  Rogers,  Norman 
T.  A.  Munder,  and  the  few  others  whom 
a latter  time  will  also  acknowledge  as 
great  printers,  make  up  much  in  qual- 
ity but  not  in  numbers  the  representa- 
tion this  age  ought  to  he  able  to  show 
in  its  Hall  of  Fame. 


A REVIVAL  OF  INTEREST  IN  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  FINE  PRINTING 

GEORGE  H.  SARGENT  IN  THE  BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT  COMMENTS 
ON  INCREASED  DEMAND  FOR  BOOKS  DEALING  WITH  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  TYPOGRAPHY,  AND  THE  NEW  INTEREST  OF  USERS 
OF  PRINTING  IN  SECURING  BETTER  COMBINATIONS  OF  PAPER, 
COMPOSITION,  AND  PRESSWORK 

HERE  is  at  present  a notable  interest  in  the  subject  of 
printing.  Not  that  new  presses  are  springing  up  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Kelmscott,  Vale,  and  other 
presses  which  have  flourished  and  had  their  day;  but 
there  is  an  exceptional  market  for  books  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  typography;  and  by  those  who  are  having  books  pri- 
vately printed  more  attention  than  ever  before  is  being  paid  to  se- 
curing a combination  of  paper,  composition,  and  presswork  which 
shall  approximate  the  highest  possible  point  of  excellence.  Albert 
E.  Gallatin  has  recently  written  a book  on  "'Modern  Fine  Printing 
in  America”  in  which  he  notes  the  remarkable  progress  in  excel- 
lence which  has  been  made  in  this  country  in  recent  years  in  the 
design  and  use  of  printing  t)  pes,  the  adaptation  of  artistic  principles 
to  the  printed  page,  and  the  superlative  quality  of  the  product  of 
some  of  the  leading  American  commercial  printers.  Printing  seems 
to  have  turned  into  competition  to  produce,  not  the  greatest 
quantity  at  the  least  cost,  but  the  best  quality,  the  economy  being 
an  economy  of  means. 

Many  stimulating  agencies  are  at  work  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  art  of  printing.  Societies  like  the  Society  of  Printers  in 
Boston,  designers  of  types  like  Fred  W.  Goudy,  journals  like 
The  Printing  Art,  Ars  Typographia,  and  Direct  Advertising,  and 
above  all,  master  printers  like  Bruce  Rogers  and  Daniel  Berkeley 
Updike,  with  a number  of  "Little  Masters’"  whose  work  indicates 
that  they  may  in  turn  become  among  the  ""  Greatest  Masters,”  are 
powerful  agencies  in  this  development. — The  Boston  Transcript. 
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The  Offices  and  Workrooms  of 
The  Merrymount  Press,  Boston 

Rooms  and  Their  Treasures  Can  Only  be  Compared  with  Those  of  the  Plantin-Moretus 
Museum  at  Antwerp.  Says  George  H.  Sargent  in  the  Boston  Transcript — and 
That  No  Printer  in  the  World  To-day  Has  Done  More  to  Raise 
Standards  of  Printing  than  Mr.  D.  B.  Updike 


THE  BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT  says  that  a 
recent  and  handsomely  printed  little 
brochure  of  24  pages,  entitled  “A  Descrip- 
tion of  The  Merrymount  Press,  Boston,”  deserves 
much  more  than  passing  mention.  “ For  The 
Merrymount  Press,”  the  Transcript  continues, 
“ modestly  established  by  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike 
in  a dingy  room  opposite  the  South  Station  in 
Boston,  in  1894,  has  now  become  one  of  the  famous 
institutions  of  Boston  and  a Press  of  world-wide 
reputation.  After  various  migrations,  in  1903  it 
found  a permanent  home  in  its  present  quarters  at 
232  Summer  Street,  and  in  1917  issued  a little 
pamphlet  descriptive  of  its  offices  and  workrooms 
and  their  contents.  In  1919  a handsome  quarto 
pamphlet  gave  a list  of  some  of  the  productions 
of  the  Press.  Now  a third  history,  in  the  same 
format  as  the  first,  tells  of  the  Press  to  date,  giving 
several  illustrations  of  the  rooms  in  the  plant. 

“ It  is  not  merely  the  achievements  of  the  Press, 
however,  but  the  description  of  the  many  objects 
of  interest  preserved  in  the  establishment,  which 
gives  this  little  book  a special  value  to  the  collec- 
tor. For  the  rooms  of  The  Merrymount  Press  can 
be  compared  only  with  those  of  the  Plantin- 
Moretus  Museum  at  Antwerp.  Many  valuable 
gifts  have  been  made  to  the  Press  by  its  friends, 
and  the  furnishings  of  the  offices  are  historic  pieces 
of  early  American  furniture.  Purchases  made  by 
Mr.  Updike  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Bianchi,  have 
made  the  library  of  the  Press  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able in  this  country.  The  pictures  which  cover  the 
walls  are  of  the  world’s  most  famous  presses  and 
printers,  a wonderful  series  of  old  engravings 


representing  the  whole  history  of  printing.  There 
are  autograph  letters  of  famous  printers  and  their 
patrons;  specimen  sheets  of  printers  from  Ratdolt 
and  Plantin  and  Bodoni  to  The  Merrymount  Press 
itself;  medals  of  typographical  interest;  letters 
of  famous  engravers;  even  Caslon  types  cast  from 
the  original  matrices.  The  little  work  issued  by 
The  Merrymount  Press  is  a guide-book  to  this 
Museum,  and  to  anyone  interested  in  the  history 
of  printing  it  is  of  intense  interest,  while  to  the 
bibliophile  it  furnishes  a clew  to  the  inspiration 
which  has  made  The  Merrymount  Press  the  famous 
institution  that  it  is  today.” 

Mr.  George  H.  Sargent,  who  wrote  this  review 
also  made  some  further  interesting  comment 
regarding  the  work  of  Mr.  Updike  in  his  column 
“ The  Bibliographer  ” in  the  Transcript  of  Wednes- 
day, February  15. 

“ Of  Mr.  Updike  it  can  fairly  be  said,”  he  writes, 
“ that  no  printer  in  the  world  today  who  is  doing 
commercial  work  has  done  more  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  printing  by  a consistent  adherence  to  his 
ideals.  The  Merrymount  Press,  under  Mr.  Updike, 
even  when  its  composition  and  presswork  were 
done  by  other  printers,  had  a single,  but  difficult 
aim  — to  do  common  work  well.  To  him  printing 
art  is  but  a part  of  a universal  art  — the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  beauty  to  the  things  of 
daily  life.  Personal  supervision*  only  can  accom- 
plish this  result,  and  Mr.  Updike’s  aim  has  been 
to  distinguish  the  work  of  The  Merrymount  Press 
by  what  he  terms  ‘ economy  of  means  and  a sort 
of  disciplined  sobriety.’  Possessing  Caslon  types 
cast  from  the  original  matrices,  together  with 
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A CORNER  OF  THE  ANTE-ROOM 
Over  the  door  is  a mezzotint  of  W illiam  Strahan,  member 
of  Parliament  and  King's  printer,  and  friend 
of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

specially-designed  variations  for  exceptional  uses, 
he  has  been  able  to  give  quality  to  the  printed  page, 
and  in  the  important  matters  of  spacing,  of  avoid- 


ing excess  of  white,  of  pro- 
portioning and  balancing 
his  pages,  of  using  orna- 
ment as  a natural  and  essen- 
tial part  of  the  page,  the 
work  done  by  Mr.  Updike 
has  been  such  as  to  impart 
a distinctive  character  to  all 
the  work  done  bv  the  Press, 
whether  it  be  a privately 
printed  monograph  on  the 
fine  arts  or  an  insurance 
circular.  The  great  masters 
of  the  art  of  printing,  who 
were  also  its  founders, 
wrought  for  a harmony  of 
all  the  elements  which  enter 
into  the  production  of  the 
printed  book.  These  are  the 
ideals  which  Mr.  Updike 
adopted  at  first  and  which 
he  has  consistently  main- 
tained. In  any  review  of 
the  modern  printing  art  a 
failure  to  recognize  his  serv- 
ices to  the  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  printing  to 
its  rightful  position  among 
the  arts  would  be  to  omit 
Hamlet  from  the  play  of 
‘ Hamlet.’  ” 

Several  years  ago  the 
London  Times  printed  a re- 
view of  the  work  of  The 
Merrymount  Press,  and  in 
reprinting  this  Mr.  Updike 
made  an  interesting  state- 
ment regarding  the  work  of 
the  Press.  Mr.  Updike  said: 
“The  Merrymount  Press  has  grown  from  small 
beg  innings  to  its  present  proportions  because  it  has 
endeavored  to  hold  to  the  principles  that  all  work 
undertaken  is  to  be  done  well  and  that  commercial 
work  may  yet  be  artistic.  The  confusion  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  what  makes  work  artistic,  and 
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what  makes  it  commercial, 
is  based  upon  the  vague 
impression  that  nothing 
really  useful  can  be  artistic, 
and  that  nothing  really  artis- 
tic can  be  made  commer- 
cially. All  work,  however, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  paid  for  is 
commercial ; and  every  piece 
of  work  may  be  artistic, 
which  is  nothing  more  than 
to  be  so  agreeable  to  its  pur- 
pose as  to  appear  inevitable. 

In  spite  of  some  amusing 
legends  as  to  what  it  does 
or  does  not  do,  the  Press 
has  been,  and  is,  a commer- 
cial press  which  accepts, 
whatever  work  comes  to  it, 
though  never  without  the 
endeavor  to  do  it  better  than 
is  usually  thought  worth 
while.  Every  kind  of  work 
has  been  undertaken,  from 
the  advertisements  of  muf- 
fins to  the  ‘ Agricola  ’ of 
Tacitus.” 

In  view  of  the  eminence 
Mr.  Updike  has  achieved,  and 
of  the  benefit  his  work  has 
been  to  the  cause  of  good 
printing,  Direct  Advertising 
is  making  this  brief  review 
of  The  Merrymount  Press 
pamphlet,  and  is  also  re- 
printing some  of  the  illus- 
trations. Although  the 
pamphlet  contained  a full 
account  of  the  books,  pic- 
tures, and  other  treasures  Mr.  Updike  has  col- 
lected, we  are  leaving  out  the  introduction,  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  proof-reader’s  room,  the 
composing  room,  the  pressroom,  and  the  counting 
room,  which  also  is  the  office  of  the  junior  part- 
ner, Mr.  John  Bianchi.  We  are  reprinting  in  full 


A CORNER  OF  THE  COMPOSING  ROOM 
Candles  on  either  side  of  plaster  relief  of  Blessed  lirgin 
and  Holy  Child,  after  Lucia  della  Robbia, 
are  lighted  on  Christmas  Eve. 

the  descriptions  of  the  ante-room,  the  reception 
room,  and  the  library.  These  read  as  follows: 
“The  Ante-Room:  This  room,  which  opens 


i 
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THE  COMPOSING  ROOM 

On  the  walla  of  the  composing  room  and  pressroom  of  The  Merrymount  Press  are  hang  portraits  of  famous  / winters , 
specimen  sheets  of  old  and  modern  presses,  and  views  of  presses,  public  and  private.  These  reminders  of  the  great  art  of 
printing  have  no  doubt  an  effect  on  the  workmen.  They  explain  in  part  at  least  the  close  spacing 
and  the  fine  presswork  of  The  Merrymount  Press. 


directly  from  the  hallway,  is  used  as  the  general 
office  of  the  Press.  From  it  two  arched  glass  doors 
communicate  with  the  Counting-Room  and  the 
Reception  Room.  These  doors,  which  are  of 
Directoire  style,  were  originally  in  the  old'  Boston 
Museum  Theatre  on  Tremont  Street,  and  were  then 
windows  which  opened  into  balconies  overlooking 
that  thoroughfare.  On  the  right  of  the  left-hand 
door  is  a framed  Specimen  of  Caracteres  d'Ecri- 
ture,  from  the  Parisian  foundry  of  Leger.  nephew 
and  successor  of  Diot.  This  rare  sheet  formerly 
belonged  to  the  French  author  and  bibliophile, 
Antoine  Auguste  Renouard  (1765-1853),  whose 
‘Annales  de  lTmprimerie  des  Aides  ’ is  still  a stand- 
ard book  on  the  Aldine  Press. 

“ On  the  left  of  this  door  hangs  a specimen  sheet 
bv  Baskerville  (also  from  the  Renouard  collec- 


tion), issued  about  1762,  entitled  ‘A  Specimen  by 
John  Baskerville  of  Birmingham,  Letter-founder 
and  Printer.’  It  contains  eight  sizes  of  types.  The 
only  other  copy  of  it  known  is  in  the  Birmingham 
Free  Libraries,  Birmingham.  Beneath  it  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  sale  sheet  of  the  Elzevir  types,  many 
of  which  were  cut  by  Christoffel  van  Dyck.  The 
original  was  issued  in  1681. 

“ Between  the  windows  is  an  announcement,  in 
French,  of  the  sale  of  the  Baskerville  types,  printed 
in  red  and  black  from  Baskerville’s  characters. 
This,  which  was  also  the  property  of  Renouard,  is 
supposed  to  be  unique.  By  the  phrase  ‘ vis-a-vis 
les  mines  de  la  Bastille.'  it  was  evidently  issued  in 
Paris  after  July,  1789.  Mr.  Ralph  Straus,  in  his 
memoir  "John  Baskerville’  I London,  1907),  has 
reprinted  this  affiche  in  connection  with  the  later 
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history  of  the  Baskerville  types.  He  believes  that 
the  sale  to  which  it  relates  took  place  about  1800. 

“ On  the  right  wall,  on  either  side  of  the  door 
into  the  Reception  Room,  are  two  Specimens  from 
the  Renouard  Collection  — that  on  the  left,  with 
an  extremely  effective  border,  from  the  foundry  of 
Gille,  fils,  of  Paris;  and  the  other  — a particularly 
fine  one  — from  the  foundry  of  Delalain  and 
Boucher.  Beneath  the  Gille  sheet  is  the  rare 
‘ Specimen  by  Isaac  Moore  and  Co.,  Letter-foun- 
ders, in  Bristol,  1766.’  This  particular  copy  is 
alluded  to  by  Reed  in  his  ‘ History  of  the  Old  Eng- 
lish Letter-Foundries,’  who  says:  ‘Renouard  men- 
tions a Specimen  by  Isaac  Moore,  Bristol,  in  1768. 
of  which  he  possessed  a copy  mounted  on  linen 
and  which  he  describes  as  displaying  “ caracteres 
assez  bien  graves,  et  imitant  ceux  de  Baskerville .”  ’ 
Beneath  the  Delalain  broadside  hangs  a specimen 
sheet  of  ‘ Joseph  Fry  and  Sons,  Letter-founders, 
Worship-Street,  Moorfields,  London,  1785,’  printed 
on  both  sides  and  framed  between  sheets  of  glass. 

“ Over  the  small  service  door  is  a mezzotint  of 
William  Strahan  (1715-1785),  the  English  printer 
and  publisher,  a friend  of  Johnson,  and  the  pub- 
lisher of  his  Dictionary  as  well  as  of  Gibbon’s 
‘Decline  and  Fall’;  a member  of  Parliament  and 
King’s  Printer  — to  whom  Franklin  wrote  from 
Passy,  August  19,  1784:  * I remember  your  observ- 
ing once  to  me  as  we  sat  together  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  no  two  Journeymen  Printers,  within 
your  knowledge,  had  met  with  such  success  in  the 
World  as  ourselves.  You  were  then  at  the  head 
of  your  profession,  and  soon  afterwards  became  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  I was  Agent  for  a few 
Provinces  and  now  act  for  them  all.’  This  print  is 
after  the  portrait  by  Strahan’s  friend,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  was  executed  in  1792  by  John  Jones. 

“ On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a specimen 
sheet  of  the  letter-foundry  of  Dr.  Alexander  Wil- 
son & Sons,  Glasgow,  1783.  Beneath  it  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  first  known  printer’s  specimen  sheet 
of  type  — that  of  Erhard  Ratdolt,  issued  at  Ven- 
ice (though  dated  Augsburg),  in  1486.  An 
eighteenth  century  English  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer, by  Corti  of  London,  occupies  the  space 


on  the  left,  and  beside  it  is  a facsimile  of  the  sec- 
ond type  specimen  sheet  known:  that  of  Johan 
Petri  of  Basle,  issued  in  1525,  and  discovered  by 
the  late  Conrad  Burger. 

“ Over  the  other  service  door  is  a rare  mezzo- 
tint of  Jacob  Tonson  (c.  1656-1736),  the  famous 
London  publisher  to  Dryden,  Pope,  Prior,  Addi- 
son, and  Steele.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Kit-Cat 
Club,  and  this  print,  by  Faber,  was  after  one  of 
the  Kit-Cat  portraits  painted  by  Kneller. 

The  Reception  Room 

“ On  either  side  of  the  entrance  door  of  this 
room  are  two  prints  after  pictures  by  Poussin, 
engraved  by  Baudet,  from  a series  of  plates  now 
owned  by  the  Chalcographie  du  Louvre.  These, 
however,  are  original  impressions.  Beneath  that 
on  the  left  is  a copy  of  Drevet’s  print  of  Bossuet 
— well  known  in  the  history  of  engraving. 

“ On  the  left  wall  is  a print  of  Le  Tellier,  pre- 
fect of  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  under  Louis  xiv, 
after  the  picture  by  Largilliere.  Below  is  a por- 
trait of  d’Hemery  (1722-1806),  inspector  of  the 
French  publishing  trade.  In  the  centre  of  the  left 
wall  is  a glass  case  which  contains  various  speci- 
mens of  printing  done  by  The  Merrymount  Press. 
Beyond  it  is  a framed  autograph  letter  of  the  cele- 
brated Italian  printer,  Bodoni  of  Parma,  written 
to  the  artist  Rosaspina;  and  framed  with  it  is 
Rosaspina’s  print  of  Bodoni  inscribed  Amicus 
Amico.  Near  it  is  a document  appointing  Pierre- 
Robert-Christophe  Ballard  as  private  printer  to 
the  Comte  d’ Artois,  afterward  Charles  x,  on  his 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Maria  Theresa  of 
Savoy.  It  was  signed  at  Versailles  by  Louis  xv, 
in  September,  1773.  This  document  is  counter- 
signed by  Phelypeaux,  Comte  de  Saint  Florentin, 
a print  of  whom,  from  a painting  by  Tocque,  fin- 
ished in  1740,  and  engraved  by  the  German, 
George  Wille,  resident  of  Paris,  in  1761,  hangs 
near  by.  Phelypeaux  was  secretary  of  state  to 
Louis  xv,  and  to  him  Louis  Luce  dedicated  the 
frontispiece  of  his  celebrated  ‘ Essai  d’une  Nou- 
velle  Typographic,’  — a specimen  book  of  some 
types  and  ornaments  bought  by  the  Imprimerie 
Royale  at  the  instance  of  Louis  XV. 
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“ On  the  south  wall  of  the  room,  on  the  left, 
above  the  brevet  to  Ballard,  is  a large  engraving 
of  Robert  Ballard  n ( d . 1673),  a distinguished 
member  of  this  family,  who  were  music-printers 
to  the  Crown,  and  whose  catalog  of  publications 
furnishes  almost  a bibliography  of  French  printed 
music  from  1552  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

“ On  the  right  of  the  window  is  a photograph  of 
the  portrait  of  Baskerville  now  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Emery  Walker, 
associate  of  the  Kelmscott  and  Doves  Presses.  In 
the  same  frame  is  an  autograph  of  Baskerville, 
and  a letter  from  his  wife,  Sarah,  dated  Birming- 
ham, March  18,  1779,  in  which  she  alludes  to  send- 
ing a copy  of  Baskerville’s  Sallust  to  a purchaser. 
Beneath  this  is  an  engraving  by  C.  N.  Cochin,  fils, 
of  the  lmprimerie  du  Louvre,  and  still  lower  an 
Italian  manuscript  indulgence  of  1688. 

“ On  the  fourth  wall  of  the  room,  the  centre 
of  which  is  occupied  by  another  of  the  doors  for- 
merly in  the  Boston  Museum,  is  a portrait  of 
Frederic  Leonard  of  Brussels,  engraved  by  Ede- 
linck  after  Rigaud,  and  one  of  the  finest  engrav- 
ings in  the  iconography  of  printing.  Beneath  this 
is  a print  after  Lawrence’s  sketch  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole (1717-1797),  — ‘Elzevir  Horace,  as  Mr. 
Conway  calls  me,’  — whose  private  press  at  Straw- 
berry Hill  connects  him  with  the  art  of  printing. 
The  antique  chest  of  drawers  on  this  side  of  the 
room  is  filled  with  a collection  of  decorative  en- 
gravings of  considerable  scope  and  importance,  as 
well  as  many  signed  prints  presented  to  the  Press 
by  their  engravers  from  time  to  time.  Upon  it 
stand  two  engravings  — one  of  Walpole’s  printer, 
Thomas  Kirgate,  and  the  other  a decorative  medal- 
lion of  Louis  xv.  Beside  these  is  an  autograph  let- 
ter from  Walpole  to  Thomas  Astle,  the  author  of 
* The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,’  written 
from  Strawberry  Hill  on  August  5,  1785;  and  a 
copy  of  the  little  book  Louis  xv  printed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Parisian  printer  Collombat,  en- 
titled Cours  des  Principaux  Fleuves  et  Rivieres  de 
V Europe  — compose  & imprime  par  Louis  XV, 
Roy  de  France  & de  Navarre,  en  1718.  On  the 
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right  of  the  door  is  an  impression  of  a large 
diploma  of  the  Royal  Academy,  designed  by  Cipri- 
ani and  engraved  by  Bartolozzi.  This  diploma  was 
granted  to  a water-colour  artist  named  Edmund 
Garvey,  and  bears  the  autograph  of  Reynolds  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  engraved 
in  two  pieces,  the  joining  of  the  plates  being  con- 
cealed by  an  ingenious  trompe-V oeil.  Beneath,  in 
a frame,  are  ten  tickets  of  admission  to  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  signed  by  West,  President; 
Richard  Cosway,  miniature-painter;  J.  Nollekens, 
sculptor;  Chantrey,  sculptor;  Stothard,  illustrator 
and  painter;  James  Fittles,  illustrator;  Northcote, 
painter;  Flaxman,  sculptor;  Fuseli,  painter;  and 
Edward  Ward,  historical  painter. 

“ The  seventeenth  century  high-boy  on  the  right 
of  the  entrance  door  contains  a collection  of 
French,  Italian,  English,  and  American  wood- 
blocks, both  old  and  new,  used  in  the  work  of  The 
Merrymount  Press.  The  chief  feature  of  its  con- 
tents is  a series  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  blocks, 
many  of  them  cut  by  William  and  Thomas 
Bewick  of  Newcastle,  about  1780,  for  the  illustra- 
tions of  ‘ Select  Fables.’ 

The  Library 

“ This  is  Mr.  Updike’s  private  work-room.  On 
two  sides  are  open  bookshelves.  The  books  printed 
at  the  Press  occupy  three  compartments  of  the 
bookcases  at  the  end  of  the  room.  The  other  com- 
partment is  devoted  to  volumes  which  for  various 
reasons  are  of  special  interest  in  the  history  of 
printing,  — including  examples  of  the  work  of  Jen- 
son, Aldus,  Tory,  Ratdolt,  the  Estiennes,  Bodoni, 
Baskerville,  Didot,  Ibarra,  Pickering,  Morris,  the 
Doves  Press,  the  Ashendene  Press,  the  Vale  Press, 
&c.  In  the  two  glazed  cases  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Library  is  a collection  of  books  on  the  history  and 
technique  of  printing,  of  considerable  importance. 
This  collection  has  been  chosen  with  a view  to  the 
value  of  the  book  as  part  of  a working  library,  and 
though  small,  it  comprises  some  hundreds  of  the 
best  works  on  the  subject,  and  some  rarities.  Many 
valuable  books  were  purchased  from  a bequest 
from  the  late  J.  Montgomery  Sears,  Jr.  (whose 
father  was  also  a friend  to  the  Press  from  its 
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earliest  days),  and  from  the  late  Harold  Brown. 
The  specimen  books  and  broadsides  include  those 
of  Plantin,  Bodoni,  Didot,  Unger,  Fournier,  Bas- 
kerville,  Caslon,  Wilson,  Fry,  Luce,  Gando, 
Pierres,  the  lmprimerie  Nationale  of  Paris,  the 
Imprenta  Real  of  Madrid,  the  Oxford  University 
Press,  the  Typographia  Medicea  and  the  Propa- 
ganda Fide,  Rome.  Many  of  these  books  have 
autograph  letters  inserted  in  them  or  autograph 
inscriptions;  for  example,  the  ‘ Manuale  Tipo- 
grafico  ’ of  Bodoni  contains  a letter  from  his  widow 
announcing  its  completion;  the  Didot  specimen, 
autograph  verses  by  Didot  addressed  to  the 
Debures;  in  a copy  of  Bernard’s  ‘Life  of  Tory’ 
six  letters  of  Bernard  are  inserted,  &c.  Among 
other  curiosities  is  a copy  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in 
165  languages,  printed  by  Bodoni,  this  copy  being 
the  one  given  to  Firmin  Didot  by  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais,  Viceroy  of  Italy.” 

“The  inscription  on  the  weatherbeaten  wooden 
panel  at  the  back  of  the  room  above  the  bookcases, 
was  the  sign  formerly  on  the  outside  of  the  Press 
in  Chestnut  Street,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Ber- 
tram G.  Goodhue,  the  architect.  In  front  of  it  is  a 
bust  of  Sir  Robert  Liston,  English  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  the  gift  of  the  late  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  Merry- 
mount.  On  the  central  support  of  the  bookcase  is 
an  inscription  in  memory  of  two  friends  of  the 
Press,  the  late  John  Nicholas  and  Harold  Brown; 
the  latter  enabled  Mr.  Updike  to  undertake  the 
issue  of  an  Altar  Book,  which  first  brought  the 
establishment  into  notice.  Beneath  this  are  four 
medals:  (1)  in  honour  of  William  Blades,  the 
authority  on  Caxton;  (2)  of  Senefelder,  the  in- 
ventor of  lithography;  (3)  of  Franklin,  by  Dupre, 
with  the  familiar  inscription  attributed  to  Turgot; 
and  (4)  of  the  Italian  printer,  Bodoni  of  Parma. 
Over  the  two  service  doors  are  decorative  archi- 
tectural prints  designed  by  Bibiena.  Beside  one 
door  hang  engraved  portraits  of  Tardieu,  the 
engraver,  after  a drawing  by  Ingres,  engraved  by 
Henriquel-Dupont;  of  Beaumarchais,  printer  of  the 
monumental  Kehl  edition  of  Voltaire,  engraved  by 
St.  Aubin  after  Cochin;  and  of  Francis  Junius 
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(1589-1677),  benefactor  of  the  University  Press, 
Oxford,  to  which  he  gave  punches  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Gothic,  Runic,  and  ‘ Icelandic  ’ types.  Beside  the 
corresponding  door  are  prints  of  Richelieu, 
founder  of  the  lmprimerie  Royale;  Francis  I, 
patron  of  Garamond ; and  Archbishop  Laud,  whose 
intended  benefactions  of  learned  types  for  a 
learned  press  were  (with  his  own  head)  cut  off 
untimely ! On  the  right  side  of  the  room,  over  the 
bookcase,  are  prints  of  the  vestibule  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore  and  the  Cortile  di  Belvedere  (showing 
the  Biblioteca  Vaticana,  where  the  first  Stamperia 
Vaticana,  established  by  Sixtus  v in  1587  was 
placed),  after  G.  P.  Pannini;  and  a portrait  of 
Carlos  hi  of  Spain,  patron  of  Ibarra  and  Bodoni. 
The  inlaid  Spanish  cross  which  hangs  on  a pillar 
near  by  was  formerly  in  the  sacristy  of  Burgos 
Cathedral.  On  the  left  side  of  the  room  hang  two 
more  prints  after  Pannini,  of  the  interior  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  (the 
latter  the  gift  of  Miss  Amy  Lowell).  On 
the  side  of  the  glazed  bookcase  is  an  eighteenth 
century  terra-cotta  medallion  of  Franklin,  by  G. 
B.  Nini.  Beneath  are  other  ‘ Frankliniana.’  On  the 
wall  toward  the  street  hangs  a remarkable  print 
of  Denise  Camusat  (d.  1675),  daughter  of  Jean 
Camusat  and  wife  of  Pierre  Le  Petit,  both  printers 
to  the  French  Academy;  beneath  is  a frame  con- 
taining photographs  of  Georges  Lepreux,  the 
lamented  author  of  Gallia  Typographical  of  his 
publisher,  the  late  M.  Honore  Champion,  and  his 
son,  M.  Edouard  Champion;  a note  from  Lepreux, 
and  some  of  his  exquisite  manuscript.  Gaucher’s 
delightful  print  of  Fournier  le  jeune  hangs  on  the 
neighbouring  bookcase;  and  above,  framed,  is  a 
bill  for  printing  in  the  handwriting  of  Samuel 
Richardson,  the  novelist,  rendered  to  A.  Millar,  the 
publisher;  an  item  upon  it  being  Richardson’s  own 
novel,  ‘ Sir  Charles  Grandison.’  In  the  same  frame 
is  an  aquatint  of  Richardson  reading  * Grandison  ’ 
(to  what  Walpole  called  his  * petti-coterie  ’)  in  his 
uncomfortable-looking  ‘ grotto.’  On  the  edge  of 
the  bookcase  above  is  another  of  the  books  men- 
tioned in  the  account,  ‘ The  Art  of  Tormenting 
* * # # * 
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Banks  Making  Increased  Use  of 
Historical  Material  for  Booklets 


The  Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey  Issues  Notably  Fine  64-page  Book  Entitled, 
" History  of  Hudson  County  and  the  Old  Village  of  Bergen  ” — 
Illustrated  with  Line  Reproductions  of  Murals  by 
Howard  Pyle  and  C.  Y.  Turner 


<4  N outstanding  feature  of  bank  advertising 
during  the  past  few  years  has  been  the 
JL  jL_  increasing  use  of  historical  material  for 
publicity  purposes.  This  tendency  has  been  par- 
ticularly evident  of  late,  in  both  newspaper  and 
printed  advertising.  In  New  York  the  Chemical 
National  Bank,  the  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany, the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  and  others  have  been  running 
series  of  newspaper  advertisements  in  which  they 
have  utilized  the  historical  aspect  of  their  business 
to  emphasize  the  permanence  and  stability  of  their 
institutions  and  the  part  they  have  played  in  the 
development  of  the  community.  Similar  historical 
material  has  been  employed  with  excellent  effect 
in  printed  form,  as  in  the  very  noteworthy  series 
of  booklets  and  brochures  which  have  been  gotten 
out  by  Mr.  Perry  Walton  of  Boston  for  various 
banks  and  trust  companies  in  New  England  and 
New  York. 

The  appeal  of  such  booklets  is,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  “ indirect  ” — almost  necessarily  so,  for 
bank  advertising  is  more  hedged  about  with  restric- 
tions than  practically  any  other  form  of  commer- 
cial publicity.  These  restrictions  may  be  said  to 
have  become  almost  traditional.  The  bank,  when 
it  blows  its  own  horn,  must  do  so  with  discretion. 
It  must  maintain  a dignified  conservatism.  It  must 
seek  to  convey  in  its  advertising  that  feeling  of 
dependability  and  permanence  which  is  essential 
to  the  establishment  of  lasting  banking  relation- 
ships. If  it  departs  from  these  traditions,  it  does 
so  at  the  risk  of  laying  itself  open  to  suspicion 
and  possible  distrust. 


It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  so  many 
banks  confine  themselves  in  their  advertising  to 
mere  statements  of  statistics.  They  seek  to  be  im- 
pressive by  the  “ cold  figures  ” method.  One  could 
point  to  column  after  column  of  bank  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers,  all  exactly  alike  in  their 
statistical  content  — capital,  so  many  thousands  or 
millions;  surplus,  so  much;  assets  balanced  against 
liabilities  (all  in  “cold  figures”);  and  the  names 
of  the  officers  and  directors  appended. 

Much  of  this  is,  unquestionably,  essential  — no 
business  man  would  establish  relations  with  a bank 
without  possessing  such  information  — but  as  a 
steady  diet  it  lacks  nourishment.  And  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  considered  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  successful  bank  advertising.  There  is  a 
tremendous  opportunity  for  the  banker  to  use,  and 
for  the  printer  to  create,  printed  advertising  mat- 
ter which,  by  its  character  and  beauty  and  appeal 
to  the  finer  senses,  will  convey  the  character  of  the 
bank  and  of  the  men  behind  it,  and  convey  it  in  a 
way  that  is  not  possible  with  figures  alone,  how- 
ever impressive. 

A most  notable  instance  of  the  use  of  printed 
matter  of  this  description  is  the  64-page  book 
recently  issued  by  The  Trust  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  of  Jersey  City,  one  of  the  largest  banks  in 
the  state.  Its  title  is  “ History  of  Hudson  County 
and  of  the  Old  Village  of  Bergen,”  and  the  occa- 
sion of  its  publication  was  the  opening  by  The 
Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey  of  its  handsome 
new  11-story  building  at  the  corner  of  Bergen  and 
Sip  Avenues,  Jersey  City.  The  book  is  the  work 
of  the  Bartlett  Orr  Press  of  New  York. 
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and  of  the  Old  Village  of  Bergen 
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transplanted,  and  walked  forth  in  untroubled  d.W„  . 
enormous  guns  to  shoot  the  wild  fowl  whose  wraithn,'  n *11 
filled  that  sky  which  now  is  filled  by  wraiths  of.  , 
Sandy  Hook  to  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  m0kt  froc 
During  the  next  few  years  the  silence  of  their  bay  was  b 
at  rare  intervals  by  a cannonshot  below  the  narrows  Tb" 
New  Amsterdam  gathered  at  the  Battery  and  watched  for'“  a 
sails  over  a wide  ship  a ship  almost.*  wide  a,  long  but  in,' 
dimensions  so  small  that  we  of  today  would  think  it 
adventure  to  make  a merecoastiogvoyageon  her.  CwT 
ship  would  come  amvals  from  Holland  in  wide  breech,.  ' 
:noble  Dutch  hats,  solid  as  the  Dutch  nation  itself. 

The  passenger  lists  of  these  occasional  ship,  could  find 
room  on  small  scrap,  of  paper,  yet  the  pioneers  plainly 
that  there  w*s  too  much  pressure  of  population.  ...  / 
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Beautifully  printed  in  Caslon  type  on  a tinted 
antique  stock,  with  a cover  design  in  three  colors 
on  gray-green  handmade  paper,  the  book  is  in 
keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of  banking  litera- 
ture. It  is  distinctly  uncommercial  in  character  — 
“ bookish  ” in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
consistent  in  its  entire  design  with  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  matter. 

The  text  falls  into  four  parts:  “ The  Old  Village 
of  Bergen  — a History  of  the  First  Settlement  in 
New  Jersey,”  which  occupies  the  first  36  pages; 
“The  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries,”  in  which 
the  more  recent  history  is  briefly  summarized ; “The 
Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey,”  an  account  of  the 
founding  of  the  company  and  of  the  consolidation 
of  what  are  now  its  four  branches;  and  “ The  New 
Building  of  The  Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey.” 
At  the  end  appear  a typical  floor  plan  of  the 
building,  the  list  of  branches,  officers,  and  direc- 
tors, and  a statement  of  the  functions  of  the  Trust 


Company.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  historical 
content  of  the  book  has  occasioned  requests  for 
copies  from  libraries  and  historical  societies  in 
both  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  here  repro- 
duced, are  entirely  in  line,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
beautifully  done  renderings  in  the  wood-cut  style 
of  historical  subjects  in  old  Bergen.  (Bergen,  it 
should  be  explained,  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Dutch  settlers  to  what  is  now  Jersey  City.)  The 
new  building  and  the  four  branches  are  shown  in 
two  full-page  cuts,  and  there  are  smaller  cuts  of 
the  new  main  banking  room  and  the  safe-deposit 
vaults.  Notable  among  the  pictures  are  reproduc- 
tions of  the  murals  by  Howard  Pyle  and  the 
lunettes  by  F.  D.  Millet  and  C.  Y.  Turner  from 
the  paintings  by  these  artists  in  the  Hudson  County 
Court  House.  The  designs,  headbands,  and  ini- 
tials are  in  the  style  of  the  best  Dutch  work  of  the 
period  when  New  Jersey  was  settled. 
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On  January  seventh,  the  date  when  the  new 
building  was  officially  opened,  a “ house-warming  ” 
which  was  attended  by  some  ten  thousand  people 
was  held,  and  copies  of  the  book  were  distributed. 
It  is  planned  to  mail  other  copies  to  depositors  and 
prospective  depositors.  A limited  number  of 
copies  have  been  specially  bound  and  stamped  for 
the  officers  and  directors. 

The  purpose  of  the  book,  besides  memorializing 
the  completion  of  the  new  building,  was  to  sell 
space  in  the  building  and  to  advertise  the  mani- 




fold  services  which  the  company  in  its  new  quar- 
ters is  able  to  offer.  In  addition  to  this  immediate 
purpose  it  accomplishes  the  far  more  important 
one  of  “ selling  the  institution.”  A book  of  this 
character  is  an  asset  of  permanent  value. 

General  William  C.  Heppenheimer,  president  of 
The  Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  having  taken  advantage  of  his 
opportunity  in  so  broad-gauge  a manner,  and  for 
having  had  his  conception  of  the  book  so  ably 
carried  out. 


A.TREMENDOUS  percentage  of  your  buying  prospects  see  only  the  advertisement , and 
never  the  merchandise  you  are  offering  nor  even  perhaps  your  place  of  business,  or  repre- 
sentative. How  important  it  is  then,  that  the  advertising  be  well  written  and  attractively  pre- 
sented, and  that  it  be  a true  reflection  of  the  merchandise  and  the  institution  behind  it. 

— Norman  T.  A.  Munder  & Company,  Baltimore. 


Before  / leave  my  desk  this  afternoon  1 want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellent  issue 
of  Direct  Advertising  which  just  reached  us  a moment  ago. 

You  and  your  associates  are  certainly  doing  a wonderful  work,  and  1 cant  for  the  life 
of  me  understand  how  any  printer  or  advertising  man  can  do  business  without  Direct  Ad- 
vertising. 

It  is  the  Rolls-Royce  of  the  printing  and  advertising  journals,  and  makes  all  the  others 
look  like  flivvers. — H.  Frank  Smith,  The  Cohn- Attlee  Press,  New  York  City. 
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Printing — A Job 
Or  a Service 


Two  Kinds  of  Tailors  Compared  with  Tivo  Kinds  of  Printers  — Printing,  the  Ambassador  of 
Business,  Should  Travel  Well  Dressed  — Service  Printer  Studies  Customer’s 
Needs  and  Uses  Knowledge  and  Taste  to  Put  the  Message  Across  — 

By  Col.  B.  A.  Franklin,  Strathmore  Paper  Company 


UP  the  street  in  the  residential  section  is 
a little  tailor.  He  presses  clothes.  He 
repairs  garments.  He  makes  old  clothes 
over,  putting  in  new  linings,  lengthening  sleeves, 
and  so  on.  You  tell  him  just  what  to  do.  He  is 
doing  a job. 

Down  in  the  business  section  is  another  tailor. 
You  go  in  to  see  him  to  get  a suit  of  clothes.  The 
first  thing  he  asks  you  is,  for  what  purpose  you 
want  the  suit  — business,  dress,  church?  He  tells 
you  the  effect  a good,  well-made  suit  will  have 
on  your  appearance,  and  the  effect  you  create.  He 
sells  you  a suit  for  the  purpose  that  will  make  you 
look  your  best  for  that  purpose.  He  renders 
a service. 

Both  tailors  are  necessary,  but  the  latter  in  the 
larger  proportion. 

There  has  never  been  a day  and  generation 
when  printing  was  more  general  and  more  impor- 
tant in  the  life  of  business  and  the  world  gen- 
erally than  it  is  to-day. 

There  has  never  been  a time  when  despite  the 
great  mass  of  printing  now  done,  more  still  is 
desired  by  business,  if  it  is  done  in  such  a manner 
as  to  carry  the  message. 

To-day  is  a day  of  salesmanship,  and  during 
the  last  decade  business  men,  finding  a limit  to  the 
possibilities  of  reaching  out  over  the  country  to 
get  business  through  their  personality  or  that  of 
salesmen,  are  beginning  to  look  to  the  written  and 
printed  message  more  and  more. 

There  are  indeed  businesses  of  all  kinds  which 
are  waiting  for  some  one  to  sell  them  the  idea  of 
the  printed  salesman  for  their  particular  need. 


This  fact  offers  to  the  printer  both  the  possibility 
of  service  and  of  creative  printing.  And  it’s  a 
large  opportunity. 

The  world  is  full  of  printed  messages  going 
through  the  mails  daily  — tons  and  tons  of  them. 

A little  analysis  will  show  that  an  appalling  per 
cent  of  this  is  wasted;  never  gets  by  the  office  boy 
or  the  mail  sorter;  or  if  it  does,  barely  touches 
the  hand  and  consciousness  of  the  receiver  on  its 
way  to  the  waste  basket. 

Why?  Because  it  is  unattractive.  Because  even 
if  printed  by  a printer  who  knows  his  trade,  it 
shows  no  evidence  of  treatment  by  any  one  who 
knows  how  to  get  up  a message  that  will  reach. 

Too  much  printing  looks  as  if  it  was  born  of  the 
question,  “ How  cheaply  can  it  be  done?  ” instead 
of,  “ How  can  it  be  put  out  to  bring  the  greatest 
return  per  dollar  spent?  ” And  yet  the  latter 
question  is  the  most  vital  question  that  ought  to 
be  asked  of  any  direct-by-mail  matter. 

There  appear  to  be  possibly  two  reasons  why 
this  question  is  not  asked  more  often.  The  first 
is  that  the  man  who  wants  to  send  the  direct-by- 
mail message  knows  the  message  so  well  and 
knows  so  little  of  human  nature  that  he  can’t  cast 
his  imagination  sufficiently  well  into  the  presence 
of  the  man  about  to  receive  the  message,  who  has 
no  initial  or  long-considered  interest  in  it.  He 
cannot  therefore  mentally  weigh  the  thoughts  of 
the  receiver  and  figure  what  qualities  in  that 
printed  message  will  make  it  hesitate  long  enough 
in  his  hands  to  get  reasonable  attention.  The 
sender  thinks  more  of  the  sending  than  of  the 
receiving. 
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A second  reason  why  the  question  may  not  be 
more  often  asked  may  well  be  that  it  is  thrust 
aside  too  vigorously  by  the  consideration  of 
“ How  cheaply  can  I get  it  done?  ” or  “ How 
cheaply  can  I do  it  to  beat  out  competition?  ” 

Now  from  time  immemorial,  when  ambassadors 
have  been  sent  with  messages  that  were  worth 
while,  they  have  been  dressed  in  gorgeous  rai- 
ment, with  presents,  with  attendants,  with  cere- 
mony. The  sender  asked  himself  — “ How  can  I 
make  a hit  with  the  party  who  is  going  to  get  my 
message?  How  can  I soften  him  up?  How  can  I 
impress  him?  How  can  I get  him  to  do  what  I 
want  him  to  do?  ” 

So  he  thought  of  the  reception  his  message  was 
going  to  get.  He  thought  of  the  receiver  of  the 
message.  And  he  acted  on  his  conclusions.  His 
conclusions  led  him  to  do  the  impressive  and 
beautiful  thing. 

Well,  what  is  the  difference  to-day  in  human 
nature,  except  in  simplicity?  The  message  must 
still  be  attractive.  It  must  still  appeal  to  that 
something  in  human  nature  which  attracts  the 
attention. 

And  if  the  sender,  casting  his  spirit  into  the 
presence  of  each  one  receiving  his  message, 
tremblingly  watching  to  see  how  it  is  received, 
watching  the  message  of  others  meet  or  fail  of 
attention,  could  ask  why  and  why  not  — as  he 
ought  practically  to  do,  mentally  anyhow,  both  of 
his  letters  and  of  his  printed  messages,  — he  would 
discover  that  a message  to  attract  must  have  some- 
thing of  quality,  something  of  the  beautiful  in  its 
feel,  its  look,  its  form,  its  color,  its  appearance, 
in  order  to  appeal  to  that  which  is  in  the  soul  of 
every  man  — the  love  of  the  beautiful. 

He  would  discover  that  men  and  women  like 
beautiful  paper,  beautiful  printing  on  a fine  back- 
ground, no  matter  how  simply  done;  and  a fine 
harmonious  color  combination  in  a picture. 

Human  nature,  hurried,  perhaps  careless,  must 
needs  be  impressed  in  a letter  paper  by  a crisp- 
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ness,  a whiteness,  a body  of  quality  which  makes 
it  stand  out  in  the  pile  if  an  impression  is  to  be 
made. 

Human  nature,  loving  the  beautiful  especially 
in  texture  and  colors,  must  find  itself  lured  by 
good  printing  on  expressive  paper,  or  by  some 
novelty  of  paper  or  presentation,  if  its  quickly 
shifting  attention  is  to  be  drawn  and  held. 

So  here  then  is  the  great  and  growing  oppor- 
tunity for  service  on  the  part  of  the  printer  to  his 
customer  — to  help  him  put  his  message  across. 
And  the  question  the  printer  ought  to  ask  — 
unless  the  advertising  man  or  artist  has  already 
asked  and  answered  it  — is  this:  — “ What  do  you 
want  to  accomplish  by  this  work?  ” 

And  perhaps  — yes,  much  more  than  perhaps  — 
the  customer,  awakened  to  the  fact  that  merely  to 
print  and  mail  is  not  to  assure  a reading  — will 
discuss,  not  price,  so  much  as  results  — not  cheap- 
ness, so  much  as  what  is  necessary  to  put  the  mes- 
sage across. 

And  he  will  soon  learn  to  trust  and  deal  with 
the  printer  who  deals  with  him  on  that  basis  of 
service,  which  will  mean  profit  for  printing  — 
service,  and  not  unprofitable  competition  on  jobs. 

The  little  tailor  in  the  residential  district  doesn’t 
turn  out  any  well-dressed  men,  though  he  occa- 
sionally makes  a suit.  He  hasn’t  time  because  of 
his  many  jobs  and  he  hasn’t  experience  because  of 
those  jobs.  He  makes  a living  for  a large  family 
— and,  yes,  he’s  got  a boy  he’s  going  to  try  to 
send  to  college.  He  lives  upstairs  from  his  shop. 
He  does  jobs. 

The  downtown  tailor  looks  out  on  the  street  and 
watches  with  pride  some  of  his  big,  well-dressed 
business  men  go  by.  When  he  goes  to  his  home  in 
the  suburbs  he  goes  in  his  auto.  He’s  a business 
man.  He  renders  service. 

Is  printing  a job  or  a service?  Well,  most  profit- 
ably to  the  business  world  and  the  printer  — a 
service.  But  it  involves  study,  knowledge,  taste, 
and  intention. 
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$7,723,855  in  Insurance  Sales 
From  125,372  Letters  Mailed 

Remarkable  Success  of  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford  ivith  Letters 
in  Producing  Leads  for  Salesmen — 16  Inquiries  from  Every  Lot  of  100  Letters — 

Use  Only  Best  Grade  Linen  Stationery  and  Engraved  Letterheads — 

By  Leon  A.  Soper,  Mgr.  Sales  Promotion 


FROM  156,241  letters  mailed  in  1913,  life 
insurance  sales  amounting  to  $1,916,000 
were  reported ; from  125,372  letters  mailed 
in  1921,  we  can  trace  actual  business  amounting  to 
$7,723,855. 

The  first-year  premium  in  1913  was  approxi- 
mately $67,000,  and  in  1921  it  was  approximately 
$270,000.  In  the  life  insurance  business  the  first- 
year  premium  has  become  the  basis  for  compari- 
sons, and  we  therefore  deal  only  with  the  initial 
premiums  in  comparing  our  results  from  direct 
mail  advertising,  or  “ Sales  Service,”  as  we  call 
it.  It  should  be  made  clear  here,  however,  that 
the  real  dollar-and-cents  results  could  only  be 
computed  if  we  added  the  premiums  paid  during 
the  subsequent  years  of  the  life  of  the  policy. 

How  do  we  know  that  these  are  the  results?  The 
writer  has  heard  it  said  by  speakers  on  direct  mail 
advertising  that  checking  results  was  imprac- 
ticable. We  have  found  that  the  sales  inventory 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  our  whole 
plan.  It  is  because  of  our  belief  in  this  as  a 
necessity  that  we  are  able  to  quote  the  figures 
referred  to  above.  Believing  that  our  experience 
may  help  others  who  are  desirous  of  expanding 
their  direct  mail  advertising,  we  are  quite  willing 
to  invite  an  examination  into  the  inner  workings 
of  our  scheme. 

In  the  first  place,  a birds-eye  view  of  the  gen- 
eral plan  is  necessary.  Formerly  our  Sales  Service 
plan  provided  that  any  agent  who  wanted  to  could 
send  us  a mailing  list  of  near  prospects  or  “ sus- 
pects ” and  ask  that  one  of  our  form  letters  be 
mailed  to  them.  The  salesman  selected  from  three 
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or  four  different  kinds  of  letters  we  were  using  at 
that  time  the  one  he  wanted  mailed. 

The  letters  were  all  mailed  from  the  Home  Office 
and  the  inquiries  directed  back  to  us.  Our  expe- 
rience shows  that  about  sixteen  inquiries  are 
received  from  every  lot  of  one  hundred  letters 
mailed,  and  these  are  turned  over  to  our  repre- 
sentatives promptly  after  the  name  of  the  inquirer, 
date  of  birth,  etc.  is  recorded  in  our  files. 

It  did  not  make  much  difference  previous  to 
1912  whether  our  agent  developed  results  that 
were  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  He  was  eligible 
for  another  lot  of  circular  letters  when  he  wanted 
them.  In  other  words,  there  was  practically  no 
check-up  on  the  results. 

In  1913  we  could  see  that  this  plan  was  growing 
in  favor  so  rapidly  that  it  was  getting  quite  diffi- 
cult to  handle  the  work  involved.  A plan  of  dis- 
tribution and  control  was  devised  and  placed  in 
effect  that  year  which  gave  special  recognition  to 
the  salesman  who  used  his  mailing  list  privilege 
most  effectively.  In  this  checking-up  or  inventory 
process,  we  started  out  by  establishing  what  were 
then  felt  to  be  very  strict  regulations.  Later,  as 
we  will  show  further  on  in  the  story,  it  proved  to 
be  the  basis  for  a more  generous  and  equitable 
distribution  of  the  service  than  anything  we  had 
ever  had  before.  The  requirements  were  briefly 
as  follows: 

1.  Every  Sales  Service  inquiry  (“  serv- 
ice leads  ” we  call  them)  referred 
to  our  salesmen  must  be  inter- 
viewed within  thirty  days  and  so 
reported  to  the  Home  Office  on  a 
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special  monthly  report  form  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose.  Additional 
Sales  Service  is  extended  only  to 
those  whose  reports  show  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  their  new  leads  fol- 
lowed up. 

2.  Agents  required  to  return  to  the 
Home  Office  all  service  leads  which 
are  judged  to  be  of  no  future  value. 

3.  Establishment  of  a sales  quota  from 
each  lot  of  100  names  circularized. 
Additional  Sales  Service  available 
only  when  this  quota  is  attained. 

The  actual  number  of  names  which 
an  agent  may  circularize  is  deter- 
mined by  the  total  amount  of  sales 
made  during  the  preceding  month. 

The  first  requirement  enables  us  to  satisfy  our- 
selves that  our  obligation  to  those  who  send 


inquiries  is  being  fulfilled  promptly.  Hundreds 
of  these  come  in  every  day,  and  this  is  quite  a 
serious  necessity. 

The  second  gives  us  a line  on  the  quality  of  the 
agent’s  mailing  list.  If,  for  example,  more  than  25 
per  cent  of  his  new  leads  are  returned  “ N.G.” 
after  the  first  interview,  we  know  that  something 
is  wrong,  and  a method  is  devised  for  handling 
this  situation  constructively  and  educationally, 
which  is  described  later. 

The  third  has  several  distinct  advantages: 

(a)  It  directs  the  salesman’s  efforts  to 
the  intensive  development  of  sales 
with  the  object  of  exhausting  all 
possible  sales  value  from  each 
inquiry. 

( b ) It  places  a premium  on  successful 
sales  work  and  indirectly  urges 
the  necessity  of  carefully  prepared 
mailing  lists. 

(c)  It  furnishes  a sound  basis  for  the 
distribution  and  control  of  our 
service,  as  it  enables  us  to  reward 
the  most  successful  users  of  the 
plan  with  more  co-operation  upon 
additional  mailing  lists.  Under 
this  plan  we  play  no  favorites,  as 
distribution  is  on  the  basis  of  sales 
achievement,  which  was  not  the 
case  previous  to  1912. 

All  these  factors  have  worked  together  to  bring 
about  greatly  increased  efficiency,  both  in  the  field 
and  at  the  Home  Office,  in  the  use  of  the  mails  to 
create  a favorable  approach  for  the  salesman. 

From  1913  to  1921  inclusive,  during  which 
period  we  can  trace  $46,000,000  to  “ Sales  Serv- 
ice ” inquiries,  the  improvement  has  been  steady 
and  gratifying  in  the  extreme.  Up  to  1913  we  had 
been  content  to  believe  that  the  plan  was  a paying 
proposition  on  general  principles  because  we  knew 
that  the  sales  traceable  to  the  plan  under  a rather 
haphazard  method  represented  a very  satisfactory 
margin  over  the  expense  of  conducting  it,  and 
with  that  as  our  only  concern,  perhaps  we  should 
have  been  satisfied  to  continue  without  any  analy- 
sis of  sales  effort. 
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Our  responsibility  to  the  rapidly  increasing  num- 
ber of  inquirers  and  our  necessity  for  equitable 
distribution  of  the  service  forced  us  to  keep  a stand- 
ing inventory,  if  we  may  call  it  that,  of  the  follow- 
up work. 

Strangely  enough,  some  of  the  by-products  of 
the  requirements  just  outlined  have  proven  almost, 
if  not  equally,  as  valuable  as  the  improvements 
directly  related  to  them.  For  example,  we  found 
that  some  of  our  men  were  wasting  precious  time  in 
follow-up  work  on  inferior  mailing  lists.  This 
was  disclosed  either  by  the  high  percentage  of 
unclaimed  letters,  which  we  now  watch  carefully, 
or  the  high  percentage  of  “ N.G.”  leads  returned 
after  the  first  interview. 

To  overcome  this  tendency  an  educational  chart 
was  devised,  outlining  the  principles  that  should 
be  followed  in  the  selection  of  high-grade  mailing 
lists.  A reproduction  of  this  chart  is  shown  on  the 
preceding  page.  (Chart  “ Leads  Earn  More  Dol- 
lars with  Careful  Preparation  of  Mailing  Lists.”) 

Another  by-product  was  the  discovery  of  our 
agents’  reports  that  a goodly  amount  of  new  busi- 
ness was  being  developed  indirectly  from  the 
inquiries.  We  made  a study  of  this  and  found  that 
many  of  our  representatives  were  developing  as 
many  sales  indirectly  related  to  the  leads  as  they 
were  getting  from  the  leads  themselves!  Another 
chart  (“An  Interesting  Trail  ”)  was  developed  to 
stimulate  greater  activity  along  this  line,  and  it 
has  produced  results.  Approximately  $2,500,000 
of  life  insurance  was  placed  last  year  as  an 
indirect  result  of  the  original  inquiry. 

Last  but  not  least  as  a by-product  of  our  inven- 
tory plan  we  found  that  the  highest  peak  of  sales 
from  service  leads  occurred  within  thirty  days 
after  the  inquiries  were  received  by  the  agents. 
This  study  was  applied  to  several  different  lots  of 
leads  in  groups  of  several  thousand. 

A graphic  chart  (Chart  C)  pictures  the  curve  of 
sales  over  a period  of  twelve  months  based  upon 
a study  of  6600  inquiries.  It  will  be  noted  that 
at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months’  period  $1,687,551 
of  life  insurance  had  been  sold  among  these 
inquirers.  This  curve,  with  probably  a few 
upward  fluctuations,  would  continue  gradually 
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lower  on  the  scale  over  a period  of  three  to  four 
years.  We  have  found  that  sales  results  from  the 
leads  may  be  traced  three  to  four  years  hence  in 
some  considerable  volume,  but  after  that  the 
results  are  lost  sight  of  largely  through  failure 
of  the  agent  to  connect  the  prospect  with  our  Sales 
Service  after  so  many  years  elapse. 

The  story  of  this  improvement  in  sales  results 
would  not  be  complete  without  giving  full  credit 
to  improvements  made  during  the  seven  years  in 
the  character  and  tone  of  our  paper  stock,  book- 
lets, enclosures,  etc.  Only  the  best-grade  linen- 
finish  stationery  is  used  in  our  letters.  An 
embossed  letterhead  is  used,  and  we  always  supply 
the  postal  card  or  postage  stamp  for  the  reply. 

Some  day  we  hope  that  Uncle  Sam  will  amend 
the  postal  rules  so  that  the  “ Postage  Due  ” plan 
endorsed  at  our  last  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Con- 
vention will  be  operative.  It  will  mean  quite  a 
considerable  saving  to  us,  and  when  all  the  users 
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Distribution  on  percentage  basis,  over  a period  op  twelve  months,  op  New-  Business 
DEVELOPED  PROM  6.600  SERVICE  LfAOS  AT  EACH  30  DAY  INTERVAL  PROM  DATE-  Of  EXPOSURE 


of  direct  mail  advertising  with  the  return  postage 
plan  get  together,  perhaps  we  shall  wake  up  some 
morning  and  find  that  we  can  do  this. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  improvement 
of  direct  mail  sales  results  is  the  six  weeks’  course 
of  sales  training  which  we  now  give  to  all  new 
representatives  at  our  Home  Office.  This  plan 
enables  us  to  give  each  man  a thorough  training  in 
the  selection  of  mailing  lists.  We  are  also  able 
to  hand  down  to  him  the  experience  of  other  sales- 
men in  the  follow-up  work  on  the  leads  and 
other  points  of  advantage  in  using  the  service. 

These  added  advantages  through  Home  Office 
training  are  bound  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  agent’s  work  and  co-operation  with  the  plan. 
Many  of  our  representatives  who  have  graduated 
from  recent  training  classes  are  reporting  from  60 
per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  their  first  year’s  business 
traceable  to  this  service. 

A study  of  the  most  successful  users  of  this  plan 
among  our  new  salesmen  has  shown  that  the  year’s 
business  may  be  divided  into  groups  as  follows: 

1.  Direct  results  from  Sales  Serv- 
ice, 40  per  cent. 


2.  Indirect  results  from  Sales  Serv- 
ice, 40  per  cent. 

3.  Straight  canvass  work  (indepen- 
dent of  service)  20  per  cent. 

About  18  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  our  gross 
sales  can  be  traced  to  service  leads. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  service  is  devoted  to 
development  work  with  new  men,  as  we  feel  that 
the  service  is  more  vitally  needed  in  gaining  favor- 
able approaches  for  inexperienced  salesmen. 

One  of  the  best  inquiry  getters  we  have  used  up 
to  the  present  is  reproduced  below.  This  letter 
pulls  approximately  37  per  cent  inquiries. 

November  26,  1921 

Mr.  JOHN  M.  PHOENIX 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Dear  Sir: 

As  you  will  see  from  the  enclosed  card  we  are  reserving 
for  you  a high-grade  memorandum  pad  in  Morocco  leather 
and  with  renewable  filler.  It  will  be  forwarded  immedi- 
ately upon  receipt  of  the  card  completed. 

Frankly,  we  are  taking  this  means  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  a select  list  of  clients  our  new  plan  — the 
“ Seventy  Special  ” — an  effective  combination  of  savings, 
investment  and  protection.  There  are  some  very  unique 
features  in  it  of  especial  interest  to  the  man  who  desires 
to  provide  for  dependants  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
financial  security  against  old  age. 

The  policy  was  announced  in  July,  and  in  August  prac- 
tically 40  per  cent  of  our  entire  business  was  sold  on  this 
plan.  There  is  no  policy  issued  at  the  present  time  which 
provides  so  securely  against  possible  developments  of  the 
future.  One  of  its  chief  features  is  the  unusually  low 
rate  which  we  can  quote. 

We  can  send  you  the  particulars  as  they  apply  to  you 
personally  if  you  will  return  the  card  with  your  date  of 
birth.  May  we  do  this? 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  S.  H.  CORNWELL. 
SHC/B  Vice-President. 

An  inquiry  will  place  you  under  no  obligation  whatsoever. 

The  salesman  when  making  his  first  call  delivers 
the  desk  pad  referred  to  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
inquiry  card.  The  pad  has  the  name  of  the  pros- 
pect stamped  on  it  in  gold. 

This  letter  is  the  most  recent  addition  to  our 
assortment  of  nine  letter  messages.  Only  one  letter 
is  sent  to  each  name.  Exactly  13,000  persons  have 
received  the  letter  shown  above,  and  after  an  aver- 
age period  of  only  fifteen  days  of  exposure  to 
sales  effort,  $348,000  of  life  insurance  has  been 
applied  for  from  among  the  4800  who  inquired 
for  further  particulars.  This  is  of  course  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  sales  that  will  result. 
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The  Diary  of  Bread  Crumb — 

Printer 

Some  Interesting  Printing  History  for  the  Years  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  Now  for  the 
First  Time  Published  — How  The  Brook  Farm  Press  Turned  the  Corner  in  the 
Month  of  January,  1914 — Troubles  with  Inks,  Papers,  and 
Engravings  in  Producing  Fine  Printing 


THURSDAY,  Jan.  1,  1914.  I have  had  such  a 
good  day  and  business  is  looking  so  prom- 
ising for  1914  that  I have  finally  decided 
to  start  my  diary.  This  is  a project  I have  long 
had  in  mind,  to  keep  a daily  inventory  of  the 
interesting  things  I meet  with  in  the  printing  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  my  idea  to  set  down  in  this  diary 
something  about  the  many  remarkable  men  I meet 
and  the  wisdom  I glean  from  them ; to  describe  the 
fine  jobs  of  printing  we  sell  and  how  the  work  is 
produced;  and  to  relate  also  some  of  the  troubles 
in  the  every-day  life  of  a printer. 

Many  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  print- 
ing business  are  the  troubles  we  have  in  producing 
fine  work  — troubles  with  papers,  inks,  and  en- 
gravings; and  troubles  as  well  with  customers  who 
claim  to  want  the  very  best,  but  who  are  not  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  These  manufacturing  difficulties 
incident  to  the  character  of  the  business,  The 
Brook  Farm  Press  has  experienced  in  full  measure. 
I do  not  anticipate  they  will  grow  any  less,  how- 
ever successful  we  become. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  troubles  much 
more  serious  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  financial  matters.  Now  that 
we  have  turned  the  corner,  as  Joe  says,  I am  confi- 
dent there  will  be  very  few,  if  any,  more  distress- 
ing worries  over  money  matters.  It  is  too  bad  I 
did  not  begin  this  diary  five  or  six  years  ago  before 
we  really  got  out  of  the  woods.  Then  I would 
have  had  a record  of  our  many  interesting  but  un- 
happy experiences  with  sheriffs  and  keepers,  and 
with  C.  0.  D.  shipments  from  ink  and  paper  deal- 
ers. What  I regret  most  particularly  is  an  account 


of  at  least  some  of  our  many  brilliant  Saturday 
morning  expedients  in  getting  the  payroll  together 
before  12:30,  and  in  thus  being  able  to  keep  the 
business  going.  However  tragical  these  incidents 
were  then,  or  amusing  as  they  might  seem  now, 
most  of  them  have  gone  almost  entirely  out  of  my 
mind. 

For  a first  entry  in  my  diary  I am  doing  very 
well.  I fear  I shall  never  be  able  to  keep  up  so 
long  a daily  record.  I shall  close  by  citing  the 
most  important  event  in  this  first  day  of  the  year. 
The  thing  that  makes  this  our  happiest  new  year 
in  the  printing  business  is  our  statement  for  last 
year.  We  haven’t  got  the  statement  out  yet,  but 
Joe  and  the  bookkeeper  were  working  on  it  all 
day,  and  Joe  was  able  to  summarize  the  results. 
He  says  the  statement  will  show  we  are  still  in  the 
hole,  but  that  with  the  profit  on  the  jobs  we  now 
have  actually  in  process  we  will  be  nearly  $700  to 
the  good. 

Jan.  2.  Still  feeling  in  fine  spirits  over  the  busi- 
ness and  the  progress  we  made  last  year.  Met  Mr. 
Joseph  Hannerman  on  Federal  Street  this  morning 
going  to  South  Station  to  take  a train  for  Provi- 
dence. He  stopped,  as  he  generally  does,  to  ask 
how  I was  getting  on.  He  said  again,  as  he  has 
been  saying  for  several  years,  that  he  was  going 
to  put  some  business  my  way.  When  we  parted  he 
said  that  I would  hear  from  him  in  a day  or  so. 

I told  Joe  and  E.  A.  M.,  the  bookkeeper,  about 
meeting  Mr.  Hannerman  when  I reached  the  office. 
They  both  declared  it  was  about  time  Hannerman 
came  through  with  a big  order;  that  I had  been 
doing  important  favors  for  him  for  years;  and 
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that  that  tip  I sent  him  last  year  on  the  textile 
strike  was  surely  worth  $10,000  to  him. 

Mr.  Hannerman  is  treasurer  of  the  Beaconfield 
Mills,  president  of  the  Norwood  Tanners,  and  a 
director  in  a large  number  of  other  New  England 
corporations.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Business  Council  with  offices  in  Washing- 
ton, and  takes  a prominent  part  in  all  sorts  of  large 
public  undertakings.  He  and  I came  from  the 
same  town  in  Ohio;  that  is  why  he  has  always  been 
interested  in  me  and  my  success  in  Boston. 

“ You  will  hear  from  me  in  a day  or  so,”  Mr. 
Hannerman  said  right  at  the  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Federal  streets.  Joe  thinks  that  ought  to  mean 
at  least  a three-  or  four-thousand-dollar  printing 
job.  Knowing  as  I do  how  easily  he  could  give 
me  $20,000  or  $30,000  in  printing  orders  every 
year,  I certainly  feel  sure  now  we  are  going  to  get 
a lot  of  business  from  him. 

Jan.  3.  Saturday,  and  we  made  the  payroll 
without  difficulty  by  collecting  on  one  account  at 
L.  P.  Collendar’s,  billed  only  last  Wednesday.  A 
good  many  statements  at  the  office  this  morning 
from  paper  dealers,  engravers,  and  ink  people 
demanding  money.  A.  C.  & L.  threaten  to  make 
an  attachment.  Last  year  at  this  time  we  owed 
them  more  than  a thousand  dollars.  Now  it  is  only 
$456,  so  that  we  have  made  some  progress.  But 
they  keep  forcing  us  to  make  promises  we  are 
unable  to  live  up  to.  Joe  was  finally  obliged  to 
promise  most  positively  to  pay  something  sub- 
stantial on  account  by  the  15th,  but  I fear  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  anything  until  after  the  first  of 
next  month.  If  we  had  said  next  month,  however, 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  put  in  a keeper. 

Telephone  the  very  last  thing  before  closing 
from  Mr.  Hannerman’s  secretary.  He  said  he 
wanted  me  to  come  right  up  as  he  had  a rush  job 
for  me.  I went  up  to  the  Old  South  Building 
about  12  o’clock  and  found  it  was  only  an  order 
for  500  letterheads.  Mr.  Hannerman  had  left 
word  to  call  me  and  to  give  me  this  order. 

I immediately  telephoned  the  office  to  hold  a 
compositor  so  that  we  could  get  the  letterhead  set 
Saturday  afternoon  and  put  it  to  press  Monday. 
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Mr.  Hannerman  wanted  the  letterheads  by  Wednes- 
day, and  I was  most  anxious  to  give  him  service 
on  this  first  job.  I and  the  compositor  fussed  with 
that  letterhead  all  the  afternoon.  We  finally  got  a 
beautiful  set-up,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
twice  as  much  information  in  it  as  should  go  in  any 
normal  letterhead.  Mailed  the  proofs  to  Mr.  Han- 
nerman’s office  just  before  six  o’clock. 

Jan.  4.  Sunday.  Home  all  day  with  the  wife 
and  the  kids.  Could  not  send  the  boys  to  Sunday 
School  as  they  had  no  shoes.  Been  reading  the 
second-hand  Ford  ads.  in  The  Sunday  Globe  all  the 
evening.  Promised  the  wife  we  would  have  a little 
old  Ford  by  spring  to  go  out  in  the  country  in  on 
Sundays.  No  money  for  a Ford,  however,  until 
we  make  up  what  we  went  behind  Christmas. 

Jan.  5.  Joe  and  E.  A.  M.  still  working  on  our 
statement,  but  they  are  nearly  finished.  Statement 
looks  good,  but  not  quite  as  well  as  we  expected. 

We  start  every  year  feeling  we  are  surely  going 
to  get  out  of  debt  and  make  some  money.  We 
have  been  unduly  optimistic  in  this  way  in  January 
for  five  or  six  years.  But  this  year  we  really  have 
more  encouraging  facts  than  ever  before  on  which 
to  base  our  optimism.  Money,  no  doubt,  will  still 
be  tight  for  some  little  time  to  come,  but  as  Joe 
says,  we  are  sure  to  come  through  this  year  with 
a good-sized  balance  in  the  bank. 

Got  Mr.  Hannerman’s  secretary  to  approve  the 
set-up  for  the  letterheads  the  first  thing  this  morn- 
ing, and  we  printed  and  delivered  the  job  before 
closing.  It’s  a fine  looking  letterhead  and  I am 
sure  Mr.  Hannerman  will  be  pleased  with  it,  and 
also  with  the  service,  as  I delivered  the  order  two 
days  earlier  than  he  expected. 

Jan.  6.  Made  out  the  bill  to  Mr.  Hannerman 
this  morning  for  the  500  letterheads  before  going 
out  soliciting.  It  should  have  been  more,  but  I 
was  afraid  to  bill  up  all  the  extra  time  we  had 
taken  with  it.  I finally  cut  it  down  to  $4.75.  That 
price  surely  ought  to  show  him  we  are  fair  and 
reasonable  in  our  charges. 

Nothing  in  the  shop  for  the  compositors  to  set 
but  we  are  fairly  busy  with  presswork.  If  we 

( Continued  on  page  32  ) 
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Printers’  Type  Specimen  Books 
Ambassadors  of  Style 

A Good  Type  Specimen  Book  a Demonstration  of  a Printer’s  Ability  to  Produce  Exceptional 
Work  and  Therefore  One  of  His  Best  Advertisements — Catalogs  also  His  Composing- 
Room  Equipment — Specimen  Books  Reviewed — by  WILLIAM  A.  KlTTREDGE, 

Art  Director,  the  Franklin  Printing  Company 


A PRINTER-ACQUAINTANCE  of  mine, 

/ % whom  I believe  has  reason  to  know,  tells 
A. .m_  me  that  in  New  York  printing  is  no 
longer  known  as  “ the  art  preservative  ” but  rather 
as  “ the  art  competitive,”  so  great  is  the  struggle 
for  the  elusive  orders,  and  for  sufficient  volume  of 
business  to  keep  large  plants  in  full  operation. 

No  doubt  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not  confined 
to  New  York  alone,  but  quite  familiar  to  many  of 
us  right  here  at  home.  It  is  not  an  altogether 
happy  situation  one  way  you  look  at  it  — in  an- 
other way  it  is.  We  printers  must  now  sell  some- 
thing more  than  composition,  presswork,  and  bind- 
ing. Our  customers  have  found  that  these  are  more 
or  less  standard  commodities  and  as  such  are 
bought  on  a competitive  basis. 

This  competition  is  keen  and  sometimes  deadly, 
so  that  to  save  our  very  necks  we  must  get  out  of 
it  and  sell  something  greater  than  all  the  paper 
and  ink  in  the  world;  namely,  ideas  and  brains. 
To  arise  above  this  competition  I say  we  must  put 
brains  into  printing  to  make  it  work  for  all  it  is 
worth  through  the  medium  of  forceful  Direct 
Advertising  to  sell  the  goods  of  the  manufacturer. 

Why  this  lament,  you  ask,  and  how  in  the  world 
can  it  concern  the  subject?  Simply  this  way,  my 
friend,  that  a printer  with  the  enterprise,  ability, 
and  genius  to  produce  a good  type  style  book  of 
his  own,  usually  has  the  ability  to  create  the  kind 
of  printing  that  is  above  competition  — printing 
that  makes  a profit  for  the  printer,  and  that  is  a 
delight  to  the  people  that  behold  it.  I warrant 
that  such  is  the  case,  with  the  specimen  books  men- 
tioned in  this  article. 


Types  are  the  printer’s  most  necessary  tools  of 
trade  because  it  is  through  them  that  words  are 
made  which,  when  assembled,  can  charm  and  con- 
vince, or  discourage  and  disillusion,  much  like  the 
salesmen  of  flesh  and  blood. 

The  selection  and  use  of  these  types  is  extremely 
important,  so  that  in  the  better  and  more  success- 
ful houses  to-day,  type  specialists  are  employed  to 
direct  their  use.  Time  was  when  a printer  having 
two  or  three  sizes  of  a hundred  or  more  different 
types,  was  considered  well  equipped.  I have 
helped  junk  such  assortments  of  type  and  do  not 
need  to  say  that  nowadays  it  is  not  so  much  the 
quantity  of  types  as  the  quality  of  types  that  is 
most  to  be  desired. 

So  we  find  concerns  like  The  Marchbanks  Press, 
William  E.  Rudge,  Everett  Currier,  Ltd.,  Redfield- 
Kendrick-Odell  Co.,  The  Pinkham  Press,  and 
others,  paying  great  attention  to  the  quality  of  their 
type  equipment  and  to  their  methods  of  showing  it 
to  customers  through  the  medium  of  splendidly 
arranged  type  specimen  books  and  broadsides. 

Please  note  the  distinction  between  such  books 
as  these  into  which  real  taste  and  character  have 
been  put,  and  that  crowd  of  other  dull  and  unin- 
spired books  such  as  are  put  out  by  the  “ machine 
composition  ” houses  and  the  print-em-quick-in- 
every-language  establishments. 

Along  with  improved  taste  in  architecture,  home 
furnishing,  and  decoration,  we  have  to-day  a devel- 
oped desire  for  good  typography  as  evidenced  in 
the  advertisements  of  our  leading  journals.  Weak, 
freak  types  have  given  place  to  more  classic  book 
types  that  have  withstood  the  tests  of  use  and 
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time  — and  it  is  these  types  that  we  meet  most  fre- 
quently in  the  type  specimen  books  of  our  more 
successful  contemporaries  — types  like  Caslon  Old 
Style,  Bookman,  Bodoni,  Cloister  Old  Style,  Ken- 
nerley,  Garamond,  and  a few  others. 

The  printer’s  type  specimen  book  is  an  admir- 
able way  for  him  to  catalog  his  own  equipment  of 
both  types  and  decorative  material.  It  is  as  useful 
in  his  own  office  as  in  those  of  the  clients  he 
serves,  and  once  used,  becomes  an  invaluable  desk 
book  of  reference. 

Catalog  Your  Equipment 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  cataloging  of 
decorative  material,  borders,  ornaments,  initials, 
and  vignettes,  both  singly  and  in  combination. 
Frequently  in  the  rush  of  the  hour  when  layouts 
must  be  made,  type  and  decoration  specified,  it  is 
impossible  from  memory  to  grasp  the  resources  of 
one’s  composing  room,  while  with  a type  specimen 
book  near  at  hand  new  and  interesting  effects  may 
be  suggested. 

Many  orders  of  printing  are  to-day  landed 
through  the  printing  salesman  suggesting  improve- 
ments in  typographic  style  for  something  already 
tangibly  in  existence.  It  may  be  a new  edition  of 
an  old  booklet  or  catalog,  or  a revised  and  im- 
proved layout  for  magazine  or  house-organ  pages. 
In  such  instances  type  style  books  are  effective  lure 
for  the  prospect.  If  he  has  been  using  typography, 
commonplace  and  without  distinction,  he  is  almost 
always  to  be  interested  in  the  suggestion  that  he 
use  a better  type,  a type  with  a pedigree,  if  you 
will,  a type  that  has  been  good  enough  to  be  used 
in  books  printed  at  the  command  of  kings. 

Buyers  of  printing  frequently  have  an  amateur 
interest  in  printing  and  the  opportunity  to  pore 
over  a type  specimen  book  in  order  to  select  and 
suggest  is  too  inviting  to  be  resisted;  and  I would 
offer  that  a printer  with  a good  type  specimen  book 
bearing  his  name  will  gain  many  prospects  and 
customers  through  its  use. 

To  be  sure  there  are  objections  to  giving  a client 
or  prospect  a type  specimen  book  “ to  play  with  ” 
because  as  often  as  not  he  may  select  the  wrong 
things,  or  with  his  new  toy  become  dictatorial  in 




wanting  to  establish  the  style  of  his  own  printing. 
In  the  use  of  decorative  material  there  is  a partic- 
ular temptation  for  the  amateur  to  adorn  and 
bedeck,  in  a heathenish  fashion,  when  he  has  not 
the  training  to  use  the  material  according  to  some 
good  principles  or  precedents. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  objection  that  if  one  has 
spent  half  a lifetime  in  learning  of  what  is  good, 
and  with  trouble  and  care  has  gathered  only  the 
good  things  together,  another  may  come  along 
and  follow  the  example  set  — possibly  a rival 
printer  who  might  never  have  had  the  subtle  dis- 
cernment necessary  to  the  gathering  together  of 
such  material. 

Considering  these  things  it  is  well  that  a printer 
distribute  his  style  books  with  care  and  discrimi- 
nation in  order  that  they  may  only  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  worthy.  The  promiscuous  distribu- 
tion of  a fine  specimen  book  is  not  usually  war- 
ranted, and  the  better  way  is  usually  to  hold  them 
for  the  more  special  instances  when  they  may  be 
expected  to  serve  some  particular  purpose. 

Fine  books  are  now  printed  with  machine-set 
type  and  the  printer’s  specimen  book  may  well  con- 
tain the  better  linotype  and  monotype  faces,  as  well 
as  the  more  select  hand-set  types. 

Earlier  Works  as  Models 

The  examination  of  the  better  recent  type  speci- 
men books  will  show  the  influence  of  earlier  works 
of  the  same  character,  particularly  Fournier’s 
“Manuel  Typographique  ” (Paris,  1764).  I would 
recommend  this  as  a model  worthy  of  the  most 
thorough  study  by  any  printer  who  wishes  to  do 
the  thing  really  well. 

But  tastes  in  style  books  vary  the  same  as  in 
other  things,  so  that  on  the  one  hand  we  have  Mr. 
Cleland’s  modest  volume,  size  6"  x 8l/£"  — and  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Colish’s  loose-leaf  book  con- 
taining sheets  x 12". 

A loose-leaf  book  has  advantages  in  that  it  may 
be  added  to  or  subtracted  from,  and  in  that  it  may 
be  issued  in  parts  or  sections  at  different  times. 

Some  printers  have  found  it  desirable  to  show 
their  types  on  large  broadsides,  rather  than  in 
books,  with  the  advantage  of  comparison  offered 
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Cover  and  a few  specimen  pages  of  a beautiful  specimen  book  entitled,'' A Printed  Specimen  of  Caslon  Old  Style 
Type,”  which  ivas  issued  by  Redfield-Kendrick-Odell  Company,  New  York.  Book  was  7 1-4 
bv  10  1-4  and  was  bound  in  boards. 


by  showing  all  material  together  on  one  side  of  a 
single  sheet.  We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar 
with  such  a type  sheet  recently  designed  by  Mr. 
Goudy,  which  so  admirably  displays  the  more  select 
types  and  decorative  material  with  which  his  name 
has  been  associated. 


The  printers,  to-day,  who  are  arising  above  com- 
petition are  those  who  are  doing  things  “ a little 
better  than  really  seems  necessary  ” and  in  matters 
of  typography  the  printer  with  a well-ordered  style 
book  will  usually  be  found  worthy  of  the  custom- 
er’s greatest  confidence. 
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Philadelphia 


No.42  of  the  Series 


&F  EMERY  CO 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE  CENTENNIAL 

PHILADELPHIA 

1876 


B.F.  EMERY  CO.PHILA. 


NO. 43  OF  THE  SERIES 


Four  historical  booklets  in  a series  of  43  issued  by  the  Benjamin  F.  Emery  Company.  Printers,  of  Philadelphia. 
Booklets  were  41-4  by  6 3-4  inches.  They  have  proved  to  be  good  advertising  for  the  Emery  Company. 
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Printer  Has  Issued 
43  Historical  Booklets 

B.  F.  Emery  Company,  Philadelphia.  Has  Been  Using  This  Form  of  Advertising  for  Ten 
Years  or  More  — Books  Carefully  Set  and  Printed,  but  in  No  Sense  Elaborate  — 

Have  Brought  in  Considerable  Business  and  Made  This  Finn 
Favorably  Known  throughout  a W ide  Territory 


Benjamin  f.  emery  company,  prim- 
ers, 1206-1208  Race  Street.  Philadelphia, 
have  used  booklets  for  many  years  to 
advertise  their  business.  These  booklets  have  been 
on  historical  subjects  that  would  interest  residents 
of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  entire  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  have  been  issued  at  the  rate  of  three 
a year  and  the  number  of  the  latest  is  43. 

The  booklets  have  been  a sample  of  the  work  of 
this  press  and  have  always  carried  advertising  on 
the  last  few  pages.  But  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  produce  elaborate  booklets.  The  idea  has  been 
to  produce  the  booklets  in  an  economical  and  effi- 
cient manner,  with  attractive  covers,  and  with  text 
pages  carefully  set,  but  printed  in  one  color. 

Good  judgment  has  been  used  in  selecting  the 
subjects,  and  as  a result  there  is  not  a dull  book- 
let in  the  series.  Every  one  contains  interesting 
historical  information,  as  the  various  titles  will 
indicate:  ‘'The  Centennial.  Philadelphia,  1876”; 
“The  Indians  of  Philadelphia”;  “Philadelphia 
in  1836”;  “Riding  on  the  Columbia  Railroad”; 
and  “ The  Capture  of  Fort  Casimir.” 

In  a recent  letter  to  Direct  Advertising  concern- 
ing the  booklets,  Mr.  Emery  said,  “ They  have 
brought  us  in  considerable  business  and  we  feel 
that  they  have  helped  to  make  us  known  amongst 
prospective  buyers.” 

There  are  several  points  about  these  booklets 
that  it  is  well  to  remember.  They  have  all  been 
of  uniform  size,  4 1-4  by  6 3-4  inches.  They  have 
been  numbered.  The  general  subject  has  always 
been  the  same  — historical  information  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  Philadelphians. 


In  No.  39,  entitled,  “The  Great  Central  Fair, 
1864,”  there  is  an  interesting  advertising  post- 
script on  booklets  which  reads  as  follows: 

“ With  our  long  experience  in  the  making  of 
booklets  and  catalogs,  we  are  naturally  in  a posi- 
tion to  offer  helpful  suggestions  to  those  who  desire 
to  have  a first-class  booklet  or  catalog  published. 

“After  the  catalog,  the  booklet  is  the  most  valu- 
able piece  of  advertising  which  can  be  sent  out  by 
the  business  concern.  When  properly  arranged, 
well  written  and  neatly  printed,  the  booklet  can  be 
made  to  win  plenty  of  new  business  for  the  house. 

“ We  know  by  actual  experience  that  booklets 
are  excellent  ‘ salesmen.’  Our  own  booklets  which 
were  designed  for  our  own  publicity  have  been  the 
means  of  winning  numerous  new  customers  for  us. 
We  believe  in  ‘ taking  our  own  prescription  ’ — 
good,  interesting  advertising  literature.  There  is 
no  better  ‘tonic’  for  building  up  business  than 
handsomely-printed  booklets,  catalogs,  etc 

“ It  is  very  important  that  the  booklet  be  attrac- 
tive in  appearance.  The  cover,  paper  stock,  illus- 
trations, typography  and  the  presswork  should  all 
be  of  high  quality.  There  is  an  added  touch  of 
grace  and  refinement  when  the  booklet  pages  are 
held  together  with  silk  cording  of  a color  which 
harmonizes  well  with  the  color  of  the  cover  stock. 

“ The  text  matter  of  the  booklet  should  be  set  in 
a face  and  size  of  type  which  is  easy  to  read  by 
the  average  person.  Small,  ‘ fancy,’  type  faces  are 
hard  to  read.  People  in  general  like  to  read  text 
matter  printed  from  clear-cut  type. 

“ When  the  cover  design  for  the  booklet  is 
printed  in  two  or  more  pleasing  shades  of  color, 
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there  is  additional  advertising  value.  It  is  not 
always  necessary  to  have  a special  drawing  made 
for  the  cover  design.  Often  a beautiful  form  may 
be  made  up  of  display  type  and  an  artistic  type  or 
rule  border.  It  is  sometimes  advisable,  however, 
to  have  an  original  drawing  made  for  the  cover 
design.  Our  own  commercial  artist  is  at  your  serv- 
ice for  this  class  of  work. 

“ If  you  have  not  the  time  to  spare  for  writing 
your  own  booklet  copy,  we  have  a trained  adver- 
tising writer  who  will  be  glad  to  do  the  copy  writ- 
ing for  you  to  suit  your  requirements. 

“In  many  cases  a few  half-tone  or  line  plates 
can  be  made  to  illustrate  the  inside  pages  of  your 
booklet  with  effective  results.  There  is  nothing  so 
good  as  a picture  of  the  articles  advertised  for 
4 telling  the  whole  story  at  a glance.’  Everybody 
likes  pictures. 

“ The  size  of  the  booklet  and  the  number  of 
pages  may  vary  with  each  case.  This  is  a question 
which  deserves  deep  study.  It  is  not  always  the 
booklet  with  a large  number  of  pages  that  meets 
with  the  best  reception.  And,  yet,  there  are  in- 
stances when  a 32-page  booklet  would  be  more 
effective  than  a 16-page  one.  It  depends  upon  the 
subject  being  advertised,  the  number  of  illustra- 
tions, etc. 

44  It  costs  only  one  penny  to  mail  a booklet 
weighing  two  ounces  or  less.  There  is  no  other 
kind  of  direct-by-mail  advertising  literature  more 
economical  than  the  booklet,  and  by  reason  of  its 
small,  convenient  size,  it  is  a great  favorite  among 
recipients  in  general. 

“We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  a talk  with  you 
concerning  the  preparation  of  your  booklets  and 
catalogs.  We  are  experts  in  the  booklet  and  cata- 
log field,  and  our  plant  is  especially  equipped  for 
the  production  of  such  work.” 

The  importance  of  make-ready  to  the  buyer  of 
printing  is  the  subject  of  an  advertising  postscript 
to  the  booklet  entitled  44  The  Centennial,  Philadel- 
phia, 1876.”  This  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

44  The  average  buyer  of  printing  often  fails  to 
appreciate  the  skill  and  minute  detail  necessary  to 

( Continued  on  page  32  ) 
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C.on-mu  ki  i)  lirbt  as  .1  handsome  enclosed  car,  and  next  as  an  a*  :<>- 
mobile  with  an  almosr  unlimited  range*  o!  service. ibiliry.  the 
I I yette  Sextan  (ills  a dual  r<  L vs  ith  markeel  success  It  is  at  once 
a ear  for  social  use  and  for  Ion", elitlie'iilt  drives  in  open  country. 

Cradled  on  Ion"  springs  and  suspended  low  between  the  axles 
the  body  rides  with  great  steadiness  even  over  the  most  rutted  of 
roads;  and  the  pitching  and  rolling  common  among  closed  ears 
when  rounding  curses  ..r  speed  are  entirely  absent.  The  faster  it 
goes,  the  closer  it  seems  to  hug  the  ground.  Lighter  even  rlun 
open  models  of  most  line  ears  comparable  to  it  in  strength  and 
quality,  irs  performance  astounds  the  most  seasoned  owners. 

The  low  appeal  ant  e of  this  Sedan,  resulting  from  the  chassis 
design,  is  deceptive’*  From  the  carpeted  floor  to  rhe  root  line,  the 
interior  clearance  is  lull  ftlrv-two  inches;  and  this,  with  the  ample 
spacing  between  seats,  insures  freedom  of  movevu  nr  to  .ill  seven 
passengers  All  lour  doors  arc  especially  wide. 

Unusual  attention  to  design  and  derail  is  cviclenr  throughout 
this  LaFaycrrc  Sedan— in  the  upholstciy.  the  ii  ish.  the  appoint- 
ments and  in  rhe  manv  driving  conveniences. 


Fine  Printing  to  Advertise  a Fine  Car 

The  large  folder  above  and  the  booklets  on  the  page  opposite  were  issued  by  the  LaFayette  MotorCar 
Company  of  Indianapolis.  The  folder  was  15^  by  17^  inches  and  contained  18  sheets  of  dull-finished 
paper,  eyeletted  at  the  top  and  corded  to  a backer.  Each  sheet  carried  a half-tone  11  inches  wide,  pic- 
turing one  of  the  models  of  the  LaFayette  ear,  or  some  of  the  interior  views  of  the  engine  and  the  body. 
Both  the  folder  and  the  booklets  were  printed  by  The  Hollenbeck  Press  of  Indianapolis. 

Printing  never  lias  been  used  as  regularly  and  as  effectively  as  it  should  he  to  sell  motor  cars.  In  these 
competitive  days  in  the  automobile  industry,  it  would  seem  that  more  motor  ear  manufacturers  should 
be  devoting  serious  consideration  to  the  advantages  of  Direct  Advertising. 
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DESIGN 


ThcVictrola  is  lic>t  of  all  a musical  instrument  and  consequent!) 
us  form  has  been  determined  primarily  by  the  functions  it  is  in- 
tended to  perform  Period  Victrobs  therefore  do  not  imitate 
some  medieval  cabinet  designed  to  answer  some  quite  different 
purpose,  but,  retaining  the  V letrola's  scientific  truth  of  construc- 
tion. the  models  here  shown  have  been  designed  in  the  rich 
styles  of  the  Queen  Anne  period  (P02  I719),  the  blief  reign 
which  gave  use  to  so  many  new  and  beautiful  developments  of 
the  cabinetmaker's  an.  The  versatility  of  the  period  is  .well 
shown  in  contrasting  models.  One  is  in  resplendent  blade  lacquer 
an  inheritance  from  the  Far  Fast  with  polychrome  Chinese 
decorations  and  with  mountings  of  intricate  design.  Another 
commands  interest  for  the  remarkable  harmony  of  its  propor- 
tions and  the  exquisite  finish  of  both  irs  carved  and  plain  surfaces. 


Why  the  Victor  Company  Used  a Portfolio 


THE  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  has 
issued  a portfolio  of  four-page  folders 
showing  ten  different  period  styles  in 
which  victrolas  are  made.  The  folders  are  printed 
on  dull-finished  paper  and  are  nine  by  twelve 
inches.  The  illustrations  are  printed  in  process 
colors.  A portfolio  was  used  instead  of  a book 
because  dealers  in  small  cities  do  not  always  carry 
the  complete  line.  They  can,  therefore,  show 
prospects  only  the  styles  they  have  in  stock,  with- 
out creating  a desire  for  models  they  cannot 
immediately  supply. 

There  are  two  illustrations  in  each  folder.  The 
first  illustration  on  page  three  is  a process  color 
reproduction  of  a special  painting  by  Edward  A. 
Wilson,  showing  the  kind  of  interior  in  which  the 
particular  model  will  fit.  These  pictures  are 


intended  merely  to  give  a general  impression  with- 
out being  catalog  illustrations.  On  page  four, 
however,  there  is  what  might  be  called  a catalog 
illustration  of  each  style  showing  the  color  and 
graining.  The  portfolio  was  produced  by  the 
Franklin  Printing  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  well  for  printers  to  remember,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  great  objection  to  a piano  catalog 
is  that  no  dealer  ever  carries  all  the  styles  any 
manufacturer  makes.  The  dealers  have  learned 
from  experience  that  when  they  let  a prospect 
have  a catalog,  he  will  almost  invariably  select  a 
model  the  dealer  does  not  carry.  For  this  reason 
dealers  generally  will  not  use  a catalog.  The  only 
kind  of  advertising  that  fits  their  needs  is  a port- 
folio, such  as  has  been  issued  by  the  Victor  Talk- 
ing Machine  Company. 
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DIRECT  ADVERTISING 
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THt 

LOUIS  XVI 
D E i I C N 

ThcVtcirola  is  first  of  all  a musical  instrument  and  consequently 
its  form  has  been  determined  primarily  b\  the  functions  it  is  in- 
tended to  perform.  Period  Victrolas  therefore  do  not  imitate 
somc  medieval  cahtnet  designed  to  answer  some  quite  different 
purpose,  but,  retaining  the  Victrolas  scientific  truth  of  construc- 
tion, its  cabinetwork  has  in  this  case  been  designed  in  the  style 
of  Louis  XVI  of  Prance  (1771-1793).  The  pure,  classical  spirit 
of  the  period,  as  applied  to  design,  has  been  retained  in  this 
model,  with  us  exquisite  chaste  lines  and  equally  chaste  decora- 
tion The“rcedcd‘  mouldings,  like  the  fasces'  of  classical  limes, 
haivded  together  w ith  cross- ribbons,  the  iluied  legs,  the  finely 
proportioned  panel ings  of  the  doors,  even  the  design  of  the 
antique  gold-finished  mounts  these  all  arc  characteristic  of  one 
of  the  most  refined  of  modem  furniture  styles,  a style  appropri- 
ate in  every  w ay  to  the  American  home 


LOUIS  xvi 


THE 

WILLIAM  y MAHY 
D E S I C N 

The  Vicrrola  is  first  of  all  a musical  instrument,  and  consequently 
•t>  form  has  been  determined  primarily  by  the  functions  it  is  in- 
tended to  perform.  Period  Victrolas  therefore  do  nor  imitate 
some  medieval  cabinet  designed  to  answer  some  quite  different 
purpose,  but.  retaining  the  Victrolas  scientific  truth  of  construc- 
tion. us  cabinetwork  has  in  this  instance  been  designed  in  the 
style  developed  in  England  during  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  < 1689-1702 ).  The  cabinetwork  of  this  Period  possesses  an 
unspeakably  quaint  charm  of  design,  technically  achieved  by 
the  subtle  combination  of  straight  and  curved  lines,  of  fiat  and 
rotund  surfaces.  This  is  admirably  shown  in  the  models  illus- 
trated. w here  the  rectangular  lines  of  the  cabinet  bodies  are  so 
vigorously  relieved  by  the  rurned  "trumpet  ’ legs,  the  "bun”  feet, 
the  "ogee’’  lines  of  the  stretcher  underneath  rhe  body,  the  ele- 
gant inlays  and  tbc  silver-finished  mounts. 


DIRECT  ADVERTISING 


The  Diary  of  Bread  Crumb  — Printer 

( Continued  from  page  22) 

get  the  Tinkham  job  this  month  we  will  be  all  right. 
It  ought  to  come  through  any  day  now.  but  there 
are  a dozen  other  printers  after  it  as  usual.  I think 
we  will  hold  the  business  in  spite  of  anything  the 
others  can  do  to  beat  us. 

Jan.  7.  I am  too  tired  to  write  much  to-night, 
and  also  too  discouraged.  All  I want  to  make  a 
record  of  here  for  this  day  is  the  kick  I got  over 
the  'ph°ne  from  Mr.  Hannerman’s  secretary  on  the 
hill  for  500  letterheads  at  $4.75.  He  said  it  was 
the  most  they  had  ever  paid  and  entirely  unreas- 
onable. I endeavored  to  explain  the  five  hours  of 
composition,  the  lockup,  paper,  cutting  and  press- 
work  on  the  job.  but  he  was  almost  insolent.  When 
I had  recovered  sufficiently  I told  him  the  hill  was 
right,  and  that  we  should  not  take  off  a single 
penny,  if  we  had  to  sue  for  it.  And  so  goes  the 
prospects  we  counted  on  from  Hannerman! 

Printer  Has  Issued  43  Historical  Booklets 

( Continued  from  page  28) 

obtain  the  results  which  he  insists  upon  having. 
Every  time  a form  goes  to  press  a trial  sheet  is 
printed  and  unless  every  letter  and  every  part  of 
each  picture  appears  clear  and  distinct  the  press- 
man is  compelled  to  bend  every  effort  upon  its 
correction.  This  work  is  called  ‘ make-ready.’ 
The  amount  of  skill,  care,  and  time  put  on  it  deter- 
mines the  difference  between  high-grade  printing 
and  that  of  mediocre  quality. 

“ Often,  workmen  going  from  the  average  print- 
ing plant  to  one  of  real  quality  when  comparing 


- " 

methods  will  say,  ‘We  would  have  the  job  off  in 
the  time  it  takes  you  to  get  it  started.’  Their  first 
impression  is  that  this  slow  method  is  old-fash- 
ioned, but  they  soon  come  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  good  make-ready  is  the  keynote  of  real  qual- 
ity printing. 

“ If  the  make-ready  is  not  right  in  the  printing 
of  half-tone  engravings,  their  small  dots  are  sub- 
ject to  rapid  wear  while  the  press  is  running.  By 
sending  your  orders  to  printers  who  have  a repu- 
tation for  high-grade  work  you  gain  in  two  ways. 
You  get  a better  quality  of  printed  matter,  and 
your  engravings  will  last  for  many  more  copies.  It 
is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  patronize  the  first- 
class  printing  establishments,  as  it  prolongs  the 
life  of  your  valuable  engravings. 

“ It  is  our  invariable  rule  — not  only  in  press 
make-ready,  but  in  all  processes  of  our  work  — to 
have  everything  right  before  production  begins. 
This  costs  more,  hut  it  is  the  only  way  to  attain 
excellence. 

“After  the  work  has  passed  the  most  critical 
inspection  and  has  been  approved,  then  our  auto- 
matic machinery  prints  it  in  the  quickest  time  pos- 
sible and  at  the  least  expense.  That  is  how  we  keep 
prices  down  and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  quality 
up. 

“ That  also  is  the  reason  why  the  price  for  small 
lots  is  comparatively  more  and  the  price  of  large 
lots  lower.  In  buying  printing  of  any  kind  the 
order  should  be  for  the  largest  quantity  that  can 
be  used  economically.  It  should  then  be  placed 
with  a printer  who  has  a reputation  for  quality 
and  the  up-to-date  machinery  which  will  enable 
him  to  keep  the  cost  down.” 
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THE  PAGEANT  OF  COLOR 


This  paper  is  Golden  rod,  17  x 22,  Substance  No.  20 

1 he  twelve  Old  Hampshire  colors  are  Azure,  Turquoise,  Green,  Primrose, 
Champagne,  Cafe,  Corn,  Tuscan,  Pink,  Blue,  Goldenrod,  and  Gray. 


OlvD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND  is  made  in  white  and 
twelve  colors.  If  you  look  at  these  twelve  colors  as 
they  are  displayed  in  a sample  book  of  Old  Hampshire 
Bond,  you  are  struck  by  one  conspicuous  quality  that 
they  all  possess — the  quality  of  “mellowness.” 

This  “mellow”  quality  of  color  is  found  in  antique 
tapestries,  in  fine  Eastern  carpets  and  in  old  Oriental 
prints  and  paintings.  In  these  it  is  produced  by  art  and 
by  the  tempering  effect  of  time. 

The  colors  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond  are  produced,  too, 
by  art  and  by  a process  of  tempering — by  a subtile  shad- 
ing of  the  tints  away  from  the  raw  state  in  which  they 
might  first  appear. 

This  folder  demonstrates  the  unusual  harmony  of  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  colors.  To  show  this  harmony  we 
have  printed  on  one  color  of  paper  two  inks  that  approxi- 
mately match  two  other  colors  in  which  Old  Hampshire 
is  made.  For  example,  we  print  on  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  Goldenrod  two  other  Old  Hampshire  colors — Old 
Hampshire  Bond  Green  and  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Tuscan. 
In  the  entire  realm  of  colored  bond  papers  there  is  no 
other  color  sequence  that  can  justly  be  compared  with 
the  Pageant  of  Color  which  the  twelve  Old  Hampshire 
shades  present  to  the  user  of  bond  paper. 

Hampshire  Paper  Company 

So.  Hadlev  Falls,  Mass. 


Selling 


Agents 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
DAYTON,  OHIO 
DENVER,  COLO. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
HAMILTON.  ONT. 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 
LINCOLN,  NEBR. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
LYNCHBURG,  VA. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (export  only) 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 
OMAHA,  NEBR. 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
READING.  PA. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
SCRANTON,  pa. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

TROY,  NEW  YORK 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
WICHITA,  KANSAS 


Hudson  Valley  Paper  House 
The  S.  P.  Richards  Company 
0.  F.  H.  Warner  & Co. 

The  A.  Storrs  & Bement  Co. 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Bradner  Smith  & Co. 

The  Cincinnati  Cordage  & Paper  Co. 
The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 

The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

The  Cincinnati  Cordage  & Paper  Co. 
Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 
Peyton  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Buntin,  Gillies  & Co.,  Ltd. 
Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

Crescent  Paper  Co. 

Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Louisville  Paper  Co. 

Blake,  Moffit  & Towne 
Caskie-Dillard  Co.,  Inc. 

Standard  Paper  Co. 

The  John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 

National  Paper  & Type  Co. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
Paul  E.  Vernon  & Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Western  Paper  Co. 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

Blake,  McFall  Co. 

M.  J.  Earl 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Richmond  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Megargee  Brothers 
American  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Spokane  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 
Graham  Paper  Co. 

Nassau  Paper  Co. 

Troy  Paper  Co. 

Smith,  Davidson  & Wright,  Ltd. 
Mathers-Lamm  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 


HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 

Printed  on  Old  Hampshire  Bond , 17  x 22 — No.  20 


MAKERS  OF 


sample  of  OLD  DEERFIELD  BOND,  Substance  20 


Gilbert  Paper  Company 

Menasha  - Wisconsin 


Lancaster  Bond 


Selling 


A gents 


BALTIMORE,  MD Barton,  Duer  & Koch  Paper  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS Carter,  Rice  & Company 

CHICAGO,  ILL Moser  Paper  Company 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO Cleveland  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

DENVER,  COLO Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

DEIS  MOINES,  IOWA Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH Beecher,  Peck  & Lewis 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.. .Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 

LOUISVILLE,  KY The  Rowland  Company 

MANILA,  P.  I J.  P.  Heilbronn  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS The  E.  A.  Bouer  Co. 

NEWARK,  N.  J Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA Julius  Meyer  fic  Sons,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y Lasher  & Lathrop.  Inc. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y F.  W.  Anderson  & Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA Garrett-Buchanan  Co. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA The  Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE Blake,  McFall  Co. 

PUEBLO,  COLO Colorado  Paper  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y , R.  M.  Myers  & Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO Beacon  Paper  Co, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN The  Leslie-Donahower  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  - American  Paper  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASH Spokane  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y R.  M.  Myers  & Co. 

TACOMA,  WASH Tacoma  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 

EXPORT Parson  Trading  Co.,  New  York 


Envelopes  made  by  the  UNITED  STATES  ENVELOPE  CO. 
carried  in  Stock  at  Worcester,  Mass,  and  Waukegan,  111. 


GILBERT  PAPER  COMPANY 


Mane 


Lancaster  non 


Menasha,  Wisconsin 
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Lancaster 


md,  17x22  * No.  24 


ITENRY  LEWIS  BULLEN,  Manager 
X Efficiency  Department  of  American  Type 
Founders  Company,  and  a foremost  and  scholarly 
champion  of  the  Art  of  Printing,  who  uses 

CERTIFICATE  BOND 


HENRY  LEWIS  BULLEN 


<±A  Foremost  and  Scholarly  Champion 
of  the  zJlrt  of  Printing 


THE  many  thousands  of  friends 
and  admirers  of  Henry  L. 
Bullen  throughout  the  printing 
world  will  be  pleased  to  see  the 
excellent  portrait  we  are  privileged 
to  publish  in  this  special  insert. 
Mr.  Bullen  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  very  foremost  and  most 
scholarly  champions  of  the  printer 
and  the  printing  art.  He  is,  as  all 
printers  know,  both  manager  of 
the  Efficiency  Department  of  the 
American  Type  Founders  Com- 
pany and  Librarian  of  the  Typo- 
graphic Library  and  Museum. 

The  Typographic  Library  and 
Museum  represents  years  of  un- 
tiring energy  and  foresight  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Bullen,  who  has 
brought  together  the  largest  and 
most  complete  library  of  printing 
in  the  world.  He  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
his  own  country  to  secure  the  rare 
and  now  priceless  books,  pam- 
phlets, broadsides,  pictures,  and 


data  the  library  contains.  The 
only  known  copies  of  many  of  the 
works  of  the  early  master  printers 
are  to  be  found  in  the  library  in 
Jersey  City.  Although  owned  and 
maintained  by  the  American  Type 
Founders  Company,  the  Typo- 
graphic Library  is  dedicated  to  the 
use  of  all  printers  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  best  traditions  of 
the  printing  business. 

On  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  printing  or  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  craft  today,  Mr.  Bullen 
is  an  able  and  eloquent  writer  and 
speaker.  He  is  writing  constantly 
on  the  subject  of  printing  and  the 
work  of  the  old-time  printers. 
Inadequate  as  our  space  is  here  to 
do  justice  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Bullen,  we  are  still  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  pay  this  brief 
tribute,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
debt  which  all  printers  and  the 
allied  printing  trades  as  well  owe 
him  and  his  work. 


American  Type  Founders  Company 

EFFICIENCY  DEPARTMENT 

HENRY  L.  BULLEN 

MANAGER 

TELEPHONE  NUMBER  1 145  BERGEN 


ADDRESS  REPLIES  TO 
EFFICIENCY  DEPARTMENT 


THREE  HUNDRED  COMMUNIPAW  AVENUE 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


1 HE  printers  of  America  and  of  many  foreign  countries  as  well  look  to  the  Efficiency 
Department  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company  at  Jersey  City , N.  J.,  for  advice 
and  plans  in  arranging  their  composing  rooms  so  that  time  and  labor  may  be  conserved 
in  the  production  of  printing.  This  Efficiency  Department , of  which  Mr.  Bullen  is 
manager , uses  Blue  Certificate  Bond  for  its  regular  letterhead. 

It  is  the  source  of  much  pride  to  the  Crocker-McElwain  Company  that  the  Efficiency 
Department  of  the  great  type  foundry  at  Jersey  City  has  chosen  Certificate  Bond  for 
its  regular  correspondence  paper.  After  its  years  of  study  of  the  problem  of  Efficiency, 
we  feel  sure  it  has  applied  the  principles  correctly  in  the  selection  of  Certificate,  which  by 
many  tests  has  been  shown  to  be  the  most  efficient  printing  and  typewriting  bond  paper. 


Both  type  and  halftone  portrait  of  Mr.  Bullen  printed  in  doubletone  ink 


CERTIFICATE  BOND  DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Hudson  Valley  Paper  Company 
ALLENTOWN,  PA.,  J.  A.  Rupp  Paper  Company 
BALTIMORE,  MD.,  Bradley-Reese  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MD.,  Dobler  & Mudge 
BILLINGS,  MONT.,  Carpenter  Paper  Company 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  Stephens  & Company 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  A.  Storrs  & Bement  Company 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.,  New  Haven  Paper  Company 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  The  Ailing  & Cory  Company 
BURLINGTON,  VT„  Hobart  J.  Shanley  & Co.,  Inc. 
BUTTE,  MONT.,  Butte  Paper  Company 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Messinger  Paper  Company 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Midland  Paper  Company 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  The  Cincinnati  Cordage  & Paper 
Company 

CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA.,  R.  D.  Wilson-Sons  & Company 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  The  Petrequin  Paper  Company 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C.,  Epes-Fitzgerald  Paper  Co. 
DAYTON,  OHIO,  The  Cincinnati  Cordage  & Paper  Co. 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  Pratt  Paper  Company 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  Chope-Stevens  Paper  Co. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y„  Horwitz  Bros. 

HAGERSTOWN,  MD.,  Antietam  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
HARRISBURG,  PA.,  Donaldson  Paper  Company 
HARTFORD,  CONN.,  Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 
HOLYOKE,  MASS.,  Judd  Paper  Company 
HOLYOKE,  MASS.,  Plymouth  Paper  Company 
HONOLULU,  HAWAII,  Honolulu  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  The  Paper  Supply  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  Crescent  Paper  Company 
ITHACA,  N.  Y„  T.  G.  Miller  & Sons  Paper  Co. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  Antietam  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Kansas  City  Paper  House 
KNOXVILLE,  TENN.,  A.  A.  A.  Paper  Company 
LINCOLN,  NEBR.,  Lincoln  Paper  Company 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
LYNCHBURG,  VA.,  Caskie-Dillard  Company 
MANILA,  P.  I.,  J.  P.  Heilbronn  Company 
MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  Tayloe  Paper  Company 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  The  Paper  Supply  Company, 
Inc. 

NASHVILLE.  TENN.,  Clements  Paper  Company 


NEWARK,  N.  J.,  Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  New  Haven  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  Jos.  Levy  & Bros.  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Beekman  Paper  & Card  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  John  F.  Sarle  Co.,  Inc. 
NORFOLK,  VA.,  Old  Dominion  Paper  Company 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA.,  Kansas  City  Paper  House 
OMAHA,  NEBR.,  Carpenter  Paper  Company 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Charles  Beck  Company 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
PITTSBURG,  PA.,  The  Ailing  & Cory  Company 
PORTLAND,  ME.,  C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 
PORTLAND,  ORE.,  Blake,  McFall  Company 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  R.  L.  Greene  Paper  Co. 
READING,  PA.,  Van  Reed  Paper  Company 
RICHMOND,  VA.,  Richmond  Paper  Company 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Ailing  & Cory  Company 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL.,  Richardson-Case  Paper  Co. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  Carpenter  Paper  Company 
SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS,  San  Antonio  Paper  Company 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
SCRANTON,  PA.,  Megargee  Brothers 
SEATTLE,  WASH.,  American  Paper  Company 
SPOKANE,  WASH.,  B.  G.  Ewing  Paper  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  Eastern  Paper  & Supply  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  The  Paper  House  of  New 
England 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  Thacker-Craig  Paper  Company 
SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI,  Springfield  Paper  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Acme  Paper  Company 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  The  Paper  Supply  Company,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

TACOMA,  WASH.,  Tacoma  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 
TROY,  N.  Y.,  Troy  Paper  Company 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Company 
WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT.,  White  River  Paper 
Company 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  Charles  A.  Esty  Paper  Co. 
YORK.  PA.,  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co.  of  Pa. 
ZANESVILLE,  OHIO,  State  Paper  Company 


EXPORT 

NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A.,  American  Paper  Exports,  Inc. 

CERTIFICATE  BOND 

Manufactured,  by 

Crocker-McElwain  Company 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Printed  on  Certificate  Bond,  Blue,  Substance  20. 


1803 

The  Louisiana  Purchase 

Wh  en  Napoleon  sold  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the 
United  States  to  Robert  Livingston  and  James  Monroe  at 
Paris  for  $ 1 5,000,000,  it  was  the  largest  real  estate  deal  on 
record. 

It  was  an  affair  of  papers— papers  signed  and  sealed  by 
representatives  of  two  great  nations.  What  a fine  thing  it 
would  be  if  the  papers  in  this  dramatic  moment  in  our 
country’s  history  were  engrossed  on  paper  made  in  our 
country — at  the  Crane  Mills,  for  instance,  which  had  already 
been  running  two  years  when  this  great  diplomatic  deal 
was  consummated. 

It  is  possible — but  not  probable. 

But  the  bonds  and  paper  currency  of  that  nation  which 
thus  so  greatly  added  to  its  territory,  and  the  securities  of 
many  states,  counties  and  towns  in  the  tract  thus  acquired 
have  frequently  since  been  engraved  on  Crane’s  papers. 

The  Mills  have  grown  as  the  country  grew,  until  today 
a great  many  of  the  most  important  documents  in  the 
world  are  on  Crane’s  papers. 

And  the  Mills  have  never  lost  the  feeling  for  quality  ac- 
quired in  those  far  off  days. 

Crane1  s 

BUSINESS  PAPERS 

CRANE  & CO.,  DALTON,  MASS. 
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These  Firms  are  distributors  of 

Crane’s  Business  Papers 

Order  of  your  nearest  jobber 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. — Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 

ATLANTA,  GA. — S.  P.  Richards  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. — Chas.  W.  Beers  & Co. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. — Graham  Paper  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.,  180  Congress  St. 

John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc.,  593  Atlantic  Ave. 

Carter,  Rice  & Co.,  246  Devonshire  St. 

Cook- Vi vi an  Co.,  189  Congress  St. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  Alling  & Cory  Co. 

R.  H.  Thompson  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co.,  221  West  Monroe  St. 

Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co.,  ioo  So.  Michigan  Ave. 

Bradner  Smith  & Co.,  175  W.  Monroe  St. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO— The  Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

Petrequin  Paper  Co. 

The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. — Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. — Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

DENVER,  COLORADO. — Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA. — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN.— The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 
DULUTH,  MINN.— Peyton  Paper  Co. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. — Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS. — Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Crescent  Paper  Co. 

C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Co. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.— H.  & W.  B.  Drew  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 

Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Missouri-Interstate  Paper  Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY.— Louisville  Paper  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. — Standard  Paper  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. — Graham  Paper  Co. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN— New  Haven  Paper  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA— E.  C.  Palmer  & Co. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  Anderson  & Co.,  34  Beekman  St. 

Bishop  Paper  Co.,  545  Pearl  St. 

Conrow  Bros.,  114  Worth  St. 

Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co.,  225  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  A.  Flinn,  Inc.,  32  Beekman  St. 

Holden  & Hawley,  Inc.,  196  West  Broadway 
Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc.,  29-33  Lafayette  St. 

J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co.,  Cor.  Beekman  and  Cliff  Sts. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons,  32-36  Bleecker  St. 

Miller  & Wright  Paper  Co.,  65  Duane  St. 

John  F.  Sarle  Co.,  Inc.,  85  John  St. 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Western  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co.,  1024  Filbert  St. 

D.  L.  Ward  Co.,  Front  and  Federal  Sts. 

Whiting-Patterson  Co.,  320  North  13th  St. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

The  Alling  & Cory  Co. 

Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS— Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE. — C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. — Blake,  McFall  Co. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I— R.  L.  Greene  Paper  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. — Southern  Paper  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. — The  Alling  & Cory  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. — Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SCRANTON,  PA. — Megargee  Bros. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 

American  Paper  Co. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON. — Spokane  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. — The  Paper  House  of  New  England 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 

St.  Louis  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. — E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y— J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

TACOMA,  WASHINGTON— Standard  Paper  Co. 

TROY,  N.  Y— Troy  Paper  Co. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.— Chas.  A.  Esty  Paper  Co. 

EXPORT  AGENTS 

American  Paper  Exports,  Inc.,  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
National  Paper  & Type  Co.,  32-38  Burling  Slip,  New  York 


DESIGNS  BY  RENE  CLARKE.  TYPOGRAPHY  BY  FREDERIC  W.  GOUDY 


White  and  fourteen  attractive 
colors,  stocked  at  the  mill  in 
a wide  selection  of  sizes  and 
weights : . 

We  challenge  a comparison 
with  other  papers  of  equivalent 
price . 

Note  the  tear  and  wear  as 
well  as  the  test  of 

Chieftain  Bond 


You  are  the  judge  as 
to  Chieftain  Quality 
Its  performance  under 
all  processes  is  guaran- 
teed   

It  is  an  aid  to  good 
lithography,  engraving 
etc.  and  its  quality  and 
moderate  price  permit 
its  use  in  a wide  field 
of  paper  requirements 

THIS  IS  A SAMPLE  OF  CHIEFTAIN  BOND,  LOFT  DRIED,  TUB  SIZED,  NO.  24 


This  Certifies  That 


CHIEFTAIN  BOND 

IS  made  by  the  NEENAH  PAPER  CO.,  NEENAH,  WIS.; 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction  as  to  the 
Quality  of  any  of  our  lines, 
and  in  the  event  of  dissatisfaction, 
we  will  replace  the  paper  on  demand 
free  of  expense  to  the  original  purchaser. 

Neenah  Paper  Co. 


Chieftain  Bond  is  one  of  the 
loft-dried,  tub-sized,  moderately  priced 
strong  and  uniform 

NEENAH  QUALITY 

bonds  and  ledgers  represented  by 
the  following  well  known  brands; 

Old  Council  Tree  Bond,  Success  Bond 
Chieftain  Bond,  Glacier  Bond, 
Stonewall  Linen  Ledger,  Resolute  Ledger 


CHIEFTAIN  BOND 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE,  MD 

BOSTON,  MASS 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN 

CHICAGO.  ILL 

CLEVELAND,  O 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

GREAT  FALLS,  MONT 

HARRISBURG,  PA 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO 

LANSING,  MICH 

LOUISVILLE,  KY 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

OMAHA,  NEB 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

PORTLAND,  ORE 

PITTSBURGH,  PA 

RICHMOND.  VA 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO 

SEATTLE  WASH 

SPRINGFIELD.  MO 

SPOKANE.  WASH 

TOLEDO,  O 

TOPEKA,  KANS 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA 

WORCESTER,  MASS 

EXPORT 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

ENVELOPES 

WORCESTER  MASS 


Barton,  Duer  & Koch  Paper  Co. 

— Charles  A.  Esty  Paper  Co. 

The  Gorton  Paper  Corporation 

Parker,  Thomas  & Tucker  Paper  Co. 

Petrequin  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 

E.  C.  Palmer  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Great  Falls  Paper  Co. 

Johnston  Paper  Co. 

E.  C.  Palmer  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Thompson  Paper  & Card  Co. 

Dudley  Paper  Co. 

Southeastern  Paper  Co. 

Western  Paper  Co. 

Allman-Christiansen  Paper  Co. 

F.  W.  Anderson  & Co. 

E.  C.  Palmer  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Scoville  Paper  Co. 

Field-Hamilton-Smith  Paper  Co. 

D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

Blake,  McFall  Co. 

Potter  Paper  Co. 

Richmond  Paper  Co. 

Hubbs  & Hastings  Paper  Co. 

Western  Paper  Co. 

Nassau  Paper  Co. 

Acme  Paper  Co. 

American  Paper  Co. 

Springfield  Paper  Co. 

Spokane  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 

Blade  Printing  & Paper  Co. 

Central-Topeka  Paper  Co. 

Barton,  Duer  & Koch  Paper  Co. 

D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

Charles  A.  Esty  Paper  Co. 


Parsons  & Whittemore 


United  States  Envelope  Co. 


NEENAH  PAPER  COMPANY 

NEENAH,  WISCONSIN 


This  sheet  is 

White  SYSTEMS  BOND 
Substance  24 


“The  Rag 
Content, 
Loft  Dried 
Paper  at  the 
Reasonable 
Price .” 


Clear  color,  even  formation,  agreeable  texture, 
rich  finish,  crisp  businesslike  “crackle” — these 
are  the  characteristics  of  SYSTEMS  BOND 
that  have  made  it  a firmly-established  favorite 
with  discriminating  users  of  fine  bond  paper 
everywhere.  Using  this  standardized  paper  of 
dependable  quality  and  uniformity,  it  is  easy 
to  produce  attractive  letterheads  and  business 
forms  at  attractive  prices — and  easy  to  make 
a substantial  profit  on  them.  Not  the  least  of 
the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  SYSTEMS 
BOND  is  its  reasonable  price. 


This  sheet  is 

White  SYSTEMS  BOND 
Substance  24 


Made  in  white  and  six  colors 
Stocked  by  the  following  distributors: 


ALBANY 

W.  H.  Smith  Paper  Corporation 
ATLANTA 

Sloan  Paper  Company 
BALTIMORE 

Baltimore  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
BOSTON 

Carter,  Rice  & Co.,  Corp. 

The  A.  Storrs  & Bement  Company 
BUFFALO 

The  Disher  Paper  Company 
CHICAGO 

Swigart  Paper  Company 
The  Paper  Mills  Company 
CINCINNATI 

The  Chatfield  & Woods  Company 
CLEVELAND 

The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Company 
DES  MOINES 

Pratt  Paper  Company 
DETROIT 

The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Company 
HARRISBURG 

Donaldson  Paper  Company 
KANSAS  CITY 

Benedict  Paper  Company 
LOS  ANGELES 

Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
LOUISVILLE 

The  Rowland  Company 
MILWAUKEE 

E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapolis  Paper  Company 
NASHVILLE 

Clements  Paper  Company 
NEWARK 

J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company 
NEW  HAVEN 

The  A.  Storrs  & Bement  Company 


NEW  YORK 

J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company 
Miller  & Wright  Paper  Company 
OMAHA 

Carpenter  Paper  Company 
PHILADELPHIA 

A.  Hartung  & Company 
Riegel  & Company,  Inc. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  Paper  & Cordage  Company 
PORTLAND.  ME. 

C.  H.  Robinson  Company 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Blake,  McFall  Company 
QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 
Irwin  Paper  Company 
RICHMOND 

Virginia  Paper  Company 
ROCHESTER 

Geo.  E.  Doyle  Paper  Company 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
SEATTLE 

American  Paper  Company 
SPOKANE 

Spokane  Paper  & Stationery  Company 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

The  Paper  House  of  New  England 
ST.  LOUIS 

Beacon  Paper  Company 
ST.  PAUL 

E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Company 
TACOMA 

Tacoma  Paper  & Stationery  Company 
WASHINGTON 

Virginia  Paper  Company 
R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Company 
WINNIPEG,  CANADA 

The  Barkwell  Paper  Company 


EXPORT 

A.  M.  Capen’s  Sons,  Inc.,  60  Pearl  St.,  New  York — South  America,  Mexico  and 
Cuba;  W.  C.  Powers  Company,  Ltd.,  London — England  and  Continental  Europe; 
J.  L.  N.  Smythe,  Philadelphia — Australasia  and  New  Zealand;  J.  P.  Heil- 
bronn,  Manila,  P.  I. — Japan,  China  and  Philippine  Islands 
ENVELOPES 

United  States  Envelope  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

TYPEWRITER  PAPERS  AND  TABLETS 
J.  C.  Blair  Co.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

BOXED  STATIONERY 
Charles  E.  Weyand  & Co.,  New  York 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501  FIFTH  AVENUE  : : : NEW  YORK  CITY 


“The  Rag 
Content , 
Loft  Dried 
Paper  at  the 
Reasonable 
Price.” 


This  sheet  is 

White  SYSTEMS  BOND 
Substance  24 


Strathmore  offers  a most  complete  variety  of 
book  and  cover  papers.  From  it  you  may  select 
the  one  texture,  color  and  weight  that  most  nearly 
expresses  or  suggests  the  individuality  of  your 
product  or  business.  The  appropriate  Strath- 
more thus  helps  you  to  express  your  ideas — be- 
comes a part  of  the  picture  you  intend  to  convey. 

This  particular  paper,  for  instance,  expresses 
quality — emphatically  and  indisputably.  Be- 
cause the  paper  is  quality.  It  is  Strathmore 
Alexandra  Japan,  Cream,  Antique,  90  lbs., 
25  x 38. 

Write  for  an  Alexandra  Japan  sample  book. 

Strathmore  Paper  Company 
Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


■S’ 


STRATW/OR6 

IS  PART  OF  tHf  PICTURE 


Strathmore 

Alexandra  Japan 

White  and  Cream 
Antique  and  Plate  Finishes 
50,  70,  90  and  1 50  lbs.,  25  x 38 


Deckle  Edges  38-inch  way  of  sheet.  500  sheets  to  the  ream. 
Wrapped:  50,  70  and  90  lbs.,  in  half  ream  packages;  150  lbs.  in 
100  sheet  packages. 


Selling  Agents 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Hudson  Valley  Paper  Company 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  The  S.  P.  Richards  Company 
Sloan  Paper  Company 
The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Barton,  Duer  & Koch  Paper  Co. 

B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co. 

Bradley-Reese  Co. 

O.  F.  H.  Warner  & Co. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Boston,  Mass.,  The  Amold-Roberts  Company 
Carter,  Rice  & Co.,  Corp’n. 

Cook-Vivian  Company,  Inc. 

The  A.  Storrs  & Bement  Co. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Chicago,  III.,  The  Paper  Mills’  Company 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  The  Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 

The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 

The  Johnston-Albershart  Co. 

Standard  Paper  Company 
The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
The  Cleveland  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Millcraft  Paper  Company 
The  Petrequin  Paper  Company 
Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

Dallas,  Texas,  Southwestern  Paper  Company 
E.  C.  Palmer  & Co.,  Ltd. 

West-Cullum  Paper  Co. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

Denver,  Colo.,  Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Graham  Paper  Company 
The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Pratt  Paper  Company 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Beecher,  Peck  & Lewis 
The  Paper  House  of  Michigan 
Seaman-Patrick  Paper  Company 
Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 

Houston,  Texas,  Southwestern  Paper  Company 
E.  C.  Palmer  & Co  , Ltd. 

The  Paper  Supply  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Crescent  Paper  Company 

C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Graham  Paper  Company 
Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Midwestern  Paper  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Company 
Louisville  Paper  Company 
Rowland  Paper  Company 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Standard  Paper  Company 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 
McClellan  Paper  Company 
Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Clements  Paper  Company 
Graham  Paper  Company 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  New  Haven  Paper  Co. 

New  York  City,  J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
Miller  & Wright  Paper  Co. 


New  York  City,  M.  & F.  Schlosser 
Seymour  Company 

Newark,  N.  J.,  J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
New  Orleans,  La.,  E.  C.  Palmer  & Co.,  Ltd. 
Graham  Paper  Co. 

The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah,  The  Scoville  Paper  Co. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Western  Newspaper  Union 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Field-Hamilton-Smith  Paper  Co. 

Western  Paper  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Charles  Beck  Company 

A.  Hartung  & Co. 

The  Paper  House  of  Pennsylvania 
The  Thomas  W.  Price  Company 
Raymond  & McNutt  Company 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 
Portland,  Ore.,  Endicott  Paper  Co. 

Blake,  McFall  Co- 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Richmond  Paper  Company 
Virginia  Paper  Company 

B.  W.  Wilson  Paper  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Beacon  Paper  Company 
Graham  Paper  Company 
Mack-Elliot  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Nassau  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul  Paper  Company 
E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

(Wright,  Barrett  & Stilwell  Div.) 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  American  Paper  Co. 

Mutual  Paper  Co. 

Paper  Warehouse,  Inc. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Paper  House  of  New  England 
Topeka,  Kans.,  The  Central-Topeka  Paper  Co. 
Spokane,  Wash.,  B.  G.  Ewing  Paper  Co. 

John  W.  Graham  & Co. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Standard  Paper  Company 
Tacoma  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  Troy  Paper  Company 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Smith,  Davidson  & Wright,  Ltd. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 

B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co. 

Engravers  & Printers  Paper  Co. 

Virginia  Paper  Company 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Charles  A.  Esty  Paper  Company 
Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills 
Toronto,  Ont.,  The  Brown  Bros.,  Limited 
The  Buntin,  Reid  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hull,  England,  G.  F.  Smith  & Son,  Ltd. 

London,  England,  G.  F.  Smith  & Son,  Ltd. 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  G.  F.  Smith  & Son,  Ltd. 
Export  Agents 

New  York  City,  American  Paper  Exports,  Inc. 
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PHOTO  COPYRIGHT  KLINEDINST,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Warren  G.  Harding,  Master  Printer 

Border  drawn  by  W.  D.  Teague  for  the  series  of  Portraits  of  Living  American 
Master  Printers  now  running  in  “The  Printing  Art.”  Used  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  publishers,  The  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


DILL  & COLLINS  CO.S  <6>  BLACK  & WHITE 
25x38-100  LBS. 


Courtesy  of  Johns-Manville,  Incorporated 


DILL  & COLLINS  CO.'S  <§>  BLACK  & WHITE 

25x38-100  LBS. 


BLACK 

AND 

WHITE 

COATED  BOOK 


is  unexcelled  as  a coated  paper 
for  any  and  all  letterpress 
methods. 

It  accurately  takes  the  impress 
of  the  illustration  as  intended 
by  the  creator  of  the  painting 
or  drawing,  whether  reproduced 
in  one  or  more  colors. 

It  brings  to  type,  too,  all  the 
elegance  and  charming  artistry 
put  into  it  by  the  designer. 

When  Black  and  White  Coated 
Book  is  used  to  carry  the 
printed,  pictured  message,  an 
assurance  of  the  most  perfect 
results  is  unquestionable. 


Courtesy  of  Hampton  Shops 


! 
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DILL  & COLLINS  CO.'S  <g>  BLACK  & WHITE 
25  x 38-100  LBS. 


Courtesy  of  Hickey-Freeman  Co. 


DILL  & COLLINS  COS  <§>  BLACK  & WHITE 

25  x 38-100  LBS. 


DILL  & COLLINS  CO.'S  < £>  BLACK  & WHITL 
25x38-100  LBS. 


and  used  by  permission. 


~>ILL  & COLLINS  COS  <£>>  BLACK  & WHITE 

25  x 38-100  LBS. 
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Dill  & Collins  Co.’S 

BLACK  AND  WHITE 

COATED  BOOK 

For  those  who  reason 
the  best 

is  none  too  good 

Black  AND  WHITE  is  the 
) unfailing  choice  of  those 
wishing  to  reproduce  their 
products  to  the  best  advantage. 

Adapted  for  printing  from  the 
finest  screen  plates,  in  black 
or  tints,  and  from  color  plates. 


► < 
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Dill  & Collins  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


High-Grade  Printing  Papers 

Both  with  and  without  a coated  surface 

140  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  ROCHESTER  BALTIMORE  BOSTON 


arrangeo  and  phinteo  BT 

5 . M.  BURBANK  * CO.,  I"6 
PHILADELPHIA 


Jeffrey 

Retarding 

Conveyers 


Reproduced  through  courtesy  of  The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


A DEMONSTRATION 


which  shows  the  severest  printing  test  for  a cover  paper. 
This  halftone  insert  is  printed  work  and  turn  from  the 
same  makeready  on  both  the  felt  and  wire  sides  of 

jN6£l@WX£N 

covens 

By  actual  test  INTERWOVEN  COVERS  also  will 
be  found  to  use  much  less  ink  than  other  cover  papers, 
and  to  require  far  less  impression  (less  wear)  in  printing 
type  and  plates. 

To  make  INTERWOVEN  the  best  printing  cover  paper,  regardless 
of  the  higher  price  at  which  other  covers  are  sold,  has  long  been  the 
goal  of  our  manufacturing  efforts ; and  to  demonstrate  this  superior 
printing  quality  has  been  the  sole  object  of  all  our  advertising. 
(“The  Making  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,”  a design  printed  in  five  colors 
from  Ben  Day  and  halftone  plates  on  INTERWOVEN  COVERS, 
and  shown  in  Vol.  8,  No.  2,  of  “Direct  Advertising,”  was  such  a 
demonstration.) 


COLORS  SIZES  and  WEIGHTS  FINISHES 

Neutral  Gray , Quaker  Gray  20  x 26 — 50  and  65  Antique 

India,  Neutral  Brown,  Dark  23x33 — 73  and  95  Ripple 

Brown,  Lawn  Green  20x26 — 130  (Double  Thick)  Crash 

Blue,  White  23x33 — 190  (Double  Thick)  Plate 


CHEMICAL  PAPER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


PRINTS  ALIKE  ON  BOTH  SIDES 


CAN  you  tell  which  is  the  felt  and  which  is  the  wire  side 
of  this  sampleof  INTERWOVEN  COVERS?  We 
have  printed  the  Jeffrey  halftone  cover  illustration  on  both 
sides  of  the  sheet  so  that  you  can  see  there  is  very  little,  if 
any,  appreciable  difference  in  printing  quality  between  the 
felt  and  wire  surfaces  of  INTERWOVEN  COVERS. 
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Reproduced  through  courtesy  of  The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


List  of  Distributors  of 


OU£N 


COOcRS 


ALBANY,  N.  Y Fischel  Paper  Co. 

ALLENTOWN,  PA J.  A.  Rupp  Paper  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MD..  Barton,  Duer  & Koch  Paper  Co. 

BILLINGS,  MONT Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN New  Haven  Paper  Co. 

BUTTE,  MONT Butte  Paper  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. .Parker,  Thomas  & Tucker  Paper  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILL Chicago  Paper  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O The  Standard  Paper  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  O Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

DENVER,  COLO Western  Paper  Company 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA Pratt  Paper  Co. 

EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. . . .Clark  Bros.  & Co.  Ltd. 

HAMILTON,  ONT United  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

HARRISBURG,  PA Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

HARTFORD,  CONN Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS Judd  Paper  Co. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII.  . . .Honolulu  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS The  Paper  Supply  Co. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y T.  G.  Miller  & Sons  Paper  Co. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.  Antietam  Paper Company,Inc. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO Midwestern  Paper  Co. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Little  Rock  Bag  & Paper  Company 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 

LOUISVILLE,  KY The  Rowland  Co. 

MANILA,  P.  I J.  P.  Heilbronn  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.. . .The  W.  F.  Nackie  Paper  Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN The  Paper  Supply  Co. 

MONTREAL,  QUEBEC W.  V.  Dawson,  Ltd. 

NEWARK,  N.  J Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN New  Haven  Paper  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Conrow  Bros. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Sutphin  Paper  Co. 

OMAHA,  NEB Field-Hamilton-Smith  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 

PITTSBURG,  PA Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ME C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE Blake,  McFall  Co. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 

READING,  PA Van  Reed  Paper  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VA B.  W.  Wilson  Paper  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y R.  M.  Myers  & Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO Acme  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN The  Leslie  Donahower  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO Blake,  Moffit  & Towne 

SCRANTON,  PA Megargee  Bros. 

SEATTLE,  WASH Paper  Warehouse  Co.,  Inc. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS..  .The  Paper  House  of  N.  E. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

TACOMA,  WASH.. . .Tacoma  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 

TOLEDO,  O The  Commerce  Paper  Co. 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO.... United  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. .Smith,  Davidson  & Wright,  Ltd. 

WASHINGTON Barton,  Duer  & Koch  Paper  Co. 

WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA. . .Clark  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd. 


Chemical  Paper  manufacturing  Co. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Printed  on  INTERWOVEN  COVERS,  Neutral  Brown,  20  x 26—65 
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CATALOGS 

of  Machinery,  Hardware, 
Furnaces,  Tools  and  the 
like,  because  often  used 

as  a constant  reference  in  mechanical 
departments,  require  a durable  cover  of  a 
color  that  will  not  readily  soil. 

For  such  Catalogs  we  have  created 

Beaver  Brown 

A good  rich  brown  is  just  naturally 
suited  to  Furniture  and  Agricultural 
Catalogs. 

But  what’s  the  use?  Such  color  combi- 
nations can  be  obtained  on  Beaver  Brown 
that  it  is  good  for  most  any  kind  of  a 
Catalog. 

& 

ADVERTISERS  PAPER  MILLS 

Makers  in  Holyoke  of  Fine  Printing  Papers 
HOLYOKE  ::  MASSACHUSETTS 


mi 


' 


HOLYOKE  COVERS 

Made  in  ANTIQUE,  RIPPLE  and  CRASH  FINISHES 


JSS53 


The  Line 


SINGLE-THICK 

20  x 26  - 65  and  23  x 33  - 95 


DOUBLE-THICK 

20  x 26  - 130  and  23  x 33  - 190 


Colors 


WHITE  CREAM  STEEL  GRAY  SEVRES  BLUE 

MIST  GRAY  TAN  INDIAN  ORANGE 

HAZEL  BEAVER  BROWN 

Holyoke  Text  is  made  in  White,  Cream  and  Steel  Gray 
25  x 38  - 80  lb. 

to  match  the  corresponding  colors  in  Holyoke  Covers 


PAPER  MERCHANTS  WHO  WILL  SERVE  YOU  WITH  HOLYOKE  COVERS 

AND  TEXT 


Albany 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Denver 

Des  Moines 
Detroit 
Fort  Wayne 
Grand  Rapids 
Harrisburg 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Lincoln 
Los  Angeles 


Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 
O.  F.  H.  Warner  6s  Co. 
Carter,  Rice  fit  Co.,  Corp. 
The  Ailing  fit  Cory  Co. 
Chicago  Paper  Co. 

Dwight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Chatfield  8s  Woods  Co. 
Petrequin-Paper  Co. 

Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
Carter,  Rice  fit  Carpenter 
Paper  Co. 

Pratt  Paper  Company 
Seaman-Pa  trick  Paper  Co." 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Dwight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Donaldson  Paper  Co. 
Crescent  Paper  Co. 

Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Blake,  Moffitt  fit  Towne 


Milwaukee 

Nashville 

New  York 

OklahomaCity 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 

Rochester 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Antonio 

San  Francisco 

St.  Louis 

Scranton 

Sioux  City 

Spokane 

Springfield 

Toledo 

Wichita 


Dwight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Clements  Paper  Co. 
Whitehead  fit  Alliger  Co., Inc. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Garretc-Buchanan  Co. 

Paper  House  of  Pennsylvania 
The  Ailing  fit  Cory  Co, 

B.  W.  Wilson  Paper  Co. 

The  Ailing  fit  Cory  Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Mack-Elliott  Paper  Co. 
Megargee  Bros. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
John  W.  Graham  Paper  Co. 
The  Paper  House 
Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
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This  Sheet  is  HOLYOKE  COVERS  Reaver  ffimion  Antique  Finish  20  x 26  - 65 


A-  FAITHFUL  PORTRAYAL 

OF 

FUJIYAMA- 

AS  SEEN  FROM 

LAKE  HAKONE 


DONE/  IN 
TWO  COLORS 

ON 

BUCKEYE  COVER 


This  sheet  is  BUCKEYE  COVER,  White,  Antique  Finish,  Double  Thick,  20x26  and  23x33 


BUCKEYE  COVER 
DEALERS 


Buckeye  Cover 


'J'HE  constantly  increasing  list 

of  uses  to  which  cover  paper  is  ap- 
plied would  be  still  further  enlarged 
if  the  traditional  belief  that  cover  pa- 
per surfaces  put  limitations  upon  the 
printer’s  treatment  no  longer  existed. 

Most  printers  now  understand 

that  the  surface  of  Buckeye  Cover 
is  receptive  of  all  forms  of  engravings. 
We  have  here  illustrated  the  success- 
ful reproduction  of  a photograph  by 
the  use  of  the  halftone  process.  The 
engravings  are  made  in  65-line  screen. 

BUCKEYE  COVER  makes  avail- 
able to  the  printer  and  the  advertiser 
a paper  superior  in  strength  and  beau- 
ty, yet  moderate  in  cost.  At  the  same 
time  it  imposes  no  drastic  limitations 
upon  the  application  of  the  printer’s  art. 

The  Beckett  Paper  Company 


ATLANTA — Sloan  Paper  Co. 

AUGUSTA,  Me. — The  Amold-Roberts  Co. 
BALTIMORE— D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

BOSTON— The  Amold-Roberts  Co. 

The  A.  Stores  6t  Bement  Co. 
BUFFALO— The  Ailing  6c  Cory  Co. 

BILLINGS,  Mont.— Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
BIRMINGHAM— Graham  Paper  Co. 

CALGARY — John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. — Western  Newspaper  Union 
CHICAGO— J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co. 

James  White  Paper  Co. 
CINCINNATI— The  Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 

The  Cincinnati  Cordage  6c  Paper  Co. 
The  Diem  6c  Wing  Paper  Co. 
CLEVELAND— The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

The  Union  Paper  6c  Twine  Co. 
COLUMBUS — The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C. — Epes-Fitzgerald  Paper  Co. 
DALLAS — Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

DAYTON — The  Cincinnati  Cordage  6c  Paper  Co. 
DENVER — Graham  Paper  Co. 

DES  MOINES— Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

DETROIT — Butler  Paper  Co. 

The  Union  Paper  6c  Twine  Co. 
DULUTH — Zenith  City  Paper  Co. 

EDMONTON — John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

EL  PASO — Graham  Paper  Co. 

FARGO— Western  Newspaper  Union 
FRESNO — Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

GRAND  RAPIDS — Central  Michigan  Paper  Co. 
HARRISBURG— The  Ailing  6c  Cory  Co. 
HARTFORD,  Conn.— Henry  Lindenmeyr  6c  Sons 
HOUSTON — Southwestern  Paper  Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS— C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY — Graham  Paper  Co. 

LINCOLN — Lincoln  Paper  Co. 

LITTLE  ROCK — Western  Newspaper  Union 
LOS  ANGELES — Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
LOUISVILLE — Louisville  Paper  Co. 

LYNCHBURG — Caskie-Dillard  Co.,  Inc. 

MEMPHIS — Tayloe  Paper  Co. 

MIDDLETOWN,  Ohio— 

The  Sabin  Robbins  Paper  Co. 
MILWAUKEE— The  E.  A.  Bouer  Co. 

Standard  Paper  Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS— McClellan  Paper  Co. 

John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 
MONTREAL — Federal  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
NASHVILLE— Graham  Paper  Co. 

NEWARK—  Henry  Lindenmeyr  6c  Sons 
NEW  HAVEN— The  A.  Storrs  6c  Bement  Co. 
NEW  ORLEANS— E.  C.  Palmer  6c  Co. 

NEW  YORK — Henry  Lindenmeyr  6c  Sons 
OAKLAND— Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY — Western  Newspaper  Union 
OMAHA — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA — Garrett-Buchanan  Co. 

D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

PITTSBURGH— The  Ailing  6c  Cory  Co. 

The  Chatfield  6c  Woods  Co. 
PORTLAND,  Ore . — Ze  1 ler bach  Paper  Co. 
RICHMOND,  Va. — Epes-Fitrgerald  Paper  Co. 
ROCHESTER— The  Ailing  6c  Cory  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS — Graham  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL — Nassau  Paper  Co. 

St.  Paul  Paper  Company 
SACRAMENTO — Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY — Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah 
SAN  ANTONIO — San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 

SAN  DIEGO — Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO- Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
SEATTLE — Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SIOUX  CITY — Western  Newspaper  Union 
SPOKANE — American  Type  Founders  Co. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.— 

The  Paper  House  of  New  England 
TACOMA — Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

TOLEDO — The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
TORONTO — The  Wilson-Munroe  Co.,  Ltd. 
VANCOUVER— Columbia  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
WASHINGTON— D.  L.  Ware!  Co. 

WICHITA — Western  Newspaper  Union 
WINNIPEG — John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Foreign  Selling  Agents 

Lindenmeyr  6c  Johnson  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
London,  England 


MAKERS  OF  GOOD  PAPER 
IN  HAMILTON,  OHIO,  SINCE  1848 


This  sheet  is  BUCKEYE  COVER,  White,  Antique  Finish,  Double  Thick, 
20  x 26  and  23  x 33 


PRODUCTIVE 

ADVERTISING 

YOU  NEED  IT  TO  KEEP  YOUR 
FACTORY  FULL  OF  ORDERS 


Wood  Cut  Reproduced  Through  Courtesy  Aberthaw  Construction  Company,  Boston 


HOW  TO  MAKE  ADVER- 
TISING PRODUCE  RESULTS 

TWO  simple  rules  to  follow  for  those  who  want  to 
get  out  productive  advertising ! First,  write  adver- 
tising copy  people  will  believe*  The  reason  why  a large 
amount  of  our  modern  advertising  is  unproductive  is 
because  people  discount  more  than  half  what  it  says. 
They  know  from  experience  that  the  average  advertising 
writer  claims  far  more  than  the  facts  justify. 

“Oh,  that’s  just  advertising ! ” they  say.  They  are  not  convinced.  They 
accept  no  statement  any  advertising  contains.  They  weigh  it  all  most 
carefully  and  conclude  for  themselves  “just  how  much  real  truth  there 
is  in  it  after  all.” 

Mutual  confidence  is  the  corner  stone  of  business.  Advertising  that 
does  not  further  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  prospective  buyer 
in  a concern  or  its  product  is  most  likely  to  be  a failure.  Strive  there- 


fore  for  truthfulness  and  sincerity.  Understate  rather  than  overstate 
the  merit  of  your  goods.  Pick  out  the  real  advantages  that  you  could 
prove  before  a jury,  and  stick  to  them  in  your  advertising  copy. 

And  the  second  important  rule  in  getting  results  from  advertising  is 
to  be  persistent.  No  psychologist  or  experienced  salesman  expects  to 
get  any  important  decision  out  of  a man  by  telling  him  a thing  once. 
They  tell  him  again  and  again.  They  pound  conviction  into  him.  And 
so  the  successful  advertiser  must  show  his  own  faith  in  the  superior 
merit  of  his  goods  by  the  persistence  of  his  advertising  efforts. 

The  successful  advertiser  establishes  as  a matter  of  trade  or  public 
knowledge  the  essential  facts  about  his  goods.  He  does  this  by  per- 
sistent advertising.  A concern  that  shows  such  poor  faith  in  its  products 
that  it  only  gets  out  advertising  when  it  is  in  dire  need  of  business, 
cannot  rightfully  expect  to  reap  a profitable  advertising  harvest. 

An  Application  to  INTERNATIONAL  COVERS 

We  have  been  successful  in  advertising  INTERNATIONAL  COVERS 
because  we  have  always  kept  in  mind  the  two  important  principles  just 
stated.  First,  we  admit  frankly  that  there  are  many  better  cover  papers 
than  INTERNATIONAL.  We  admit  that  for  any  high  grade  piece 
of  work  INTERNATIONAL,  notwithstanding  its  first  class  appearance, 
is  really  not  a first  class  cover  paper.  But  we  have  “pounded  hard  ” 
on  the  real  advantages  INTERNATIONAL  COVERS  have  for  broad- 
sides, folders,  booklet  and  pamphlet  covers,  and  other  advertising. 

We  have  been  persistent  in  advertising  INTERNATIONAL  because 
we  know  the  facts  justify  our  statements ; that  no  better  printing  cover 
paper  is  made ; that  we  could  not  improve  the  printing  quality  if  we 
put  three  times  more  value  in  the  paper ; that  the  shades  are  wonder- 
fully suitable  for  effective  color  treatment ; and  finally,  that  INTER- 
NATIONAL is  sold  at  a surprisingly  low  price. 

Advertisers  who  are  showing  faith  in  the  merit  of  their  products  by 
advertising  them  persistently  will  find,  we  feel  sure,  just  what  they  are 
looking  for  in  INTERNATIONAL  COVERS.  The  cost  is  low ; the 
printing  quality  is  high.  If  you  have  not  seen  our  specimen  broadsides, 
mail  us  the  return  card  enclosed  in  this  issue  of  “Direct  Advertising.” 
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Jitfernatumal  Cnim 


Distributors  of 

Itoternatinnal  <Havtm 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Fischel  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
ALLENTOWN,  PA.,  J.  A.  Rupp  Paper  Co. 
BALTIMORE,  MD.,  Henry  D.  Mentzel  & Co. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  Stephens  & Co. 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.,  The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.,  New  Haven  Paper  Co. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  Holland  Paper  Co. 

BURLINGTON,  VT.,  H.  J.  Shanley  & Co.,  Inc. 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.,  Western  Newspaper  Union 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Parker,  Thomas  & Tucker  Paper  Co. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  James  White  Paper  Co. 
CINCINNATI,  The  Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 
CLEVELAND,  The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C.,  Epes-Fitzgerald  Paper  Co. 
COLUMBUS,  The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
CUMBERLAND,  MD.,  Tri-State  Paper  Co. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  Pratt  Paper  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  Seaman-Patrick  Paper  Co. 
DULUTH,  MINN.,  Zenith  City  Paper  Co. 
EDMONTON,  ALB.,  Clark  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y.,  Horwitz  Brothers 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  Quimby-Kain  Paper  Co. 
HARRISBURG,  PA.,  Donaldson  Paper  Co. 
HARTFORD,  CONN.,  Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 
HOLYOKE,  MASS.,  Judd  Paper  Co. 

HONOLULU,  H.  T.,  Honolulu  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  The  Paper  Supply  Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Co. 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  T.  G.  Miller  & Sons  Paper  Co. 
JACKSONVILLE,  Antietam  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Midwestern  Paper  Co. 
KNOXVILLE,  TENN.,  A.  A.  A.  Paper  Co. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.,  Little  Rock  Bag  & Paper  Co. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  Southeastern  Paper  Co. 
MANILA,  P.  I.,  J.  P.  Heilbronn  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  The  E.  A.  Bouer  Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  McClellan  Paper  Co. 
MONTREAL,  QUE.,  W.  V.  Dawson,  Ltd. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  Clements  Paper  Co. 
NEWARK,  N.  J.,  Samuel  W.  Bloom  & Co. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  New  Haven  Paper  Co. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 
NEW  YORK,  Forest  Paper  Co. 

NEW  YORK,  Vernon  Bros.  & Co. 

NEW  YORK,  Whitehead  & Alliger  Co. 

NORFOLK,  VA.,  Old  Dominion  Paper  Co. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  Kansas  City  Paper  House 
OMAHA,  Field-Hamilton-Smith  Paper  Co. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  D.  L.  Ward  Co. 
PITTSBURG,  PA.,  The  Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 
PORTLAND,  ME.,  C.  H.  Robinson  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  Blake,  McFall  Co. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 
PUEBLO,  COLO.,  The  Colorado  Paper  Co. 
READING,  PA.,  M.  J.  Earl 
RICHMOND,  VA.,  D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

ROANOKE,  VA.,  Caldwell-Sites  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  R.  M.  Myers  & Co. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX.,  San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
SCRANTON,  PA.,  Megargee  Brothers 
SEATTLE,  WASH.,  American  Paper  Co. 
SPOKANE,  WASH.,  Spokane  Paper  & Sta.  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  Springfield  Paper  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MO.,  Springfield  Paper  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Acme  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL,  E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 
TACOMA,  WASH.,  Tacoma  Paper  & Sta.  Co. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO,  The  Commerce  Paper  Co. 
TORONTO,  ONT.,  The  Buntin,  Reid  Co. 

UTICA,  N.  Y.,  Bowes  Bros.,  Inc. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  D.  L.  Ward  Co. 
WHEELING,  W.  VA.,  Clarke  Paper  Co. 
WINNIPEG,  MAN.,  Clark  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd. 

YORK,  PA.,  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co.  of  Pa. 
ZANESVILLE,  OHIO,  State  Paper  Co. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND,  John  Robertson 


CHEMICAL  PAPER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


MAKERS  OF 


SERVICE  LINES 


Printed  on  INTERNATIONAL  COVERS,  Stucco  Gray,  20  x 26— 65 
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AN  IMPROVEMENT 
IN  COVER 
PAPER 

There  is  but  one  further  essential  improvement  printers  ask 
for  in  cover  paper  and  that  is  an  improvement  in  printing 
quality.  Garag  Covers  are  made  with  a rag  content,  and  a soft, 
even  surface,  which  gives  them  more  life  and  the  better  printing 
quality  demanded. 

Having  solved  the  better  printing  problem,  we  realized  we  had 
the  right  foundation  on  which  to  make  two  further  new  lines 
— Gay  Head,  as  shown  in  the  next  insert,  to  be  made  on  the 
same  base  but  with  a two-color  effect  superimposed;  and 
Morocco  Cover,  to  be  made  also  on  the  Garag  base,  with  two- 
color  effect  superimposed,  and  then  embossed.  Garag,  the 
foundation  rag  content  cover  is  made  as  shown  here  in  blue, 
and  in  white  and  six  other  single  shaded  colors. 

For  a cover  paper  in  the  best  selling  single  shades  that  science 
can  devise,  and  with  a soft,  even  surface  for  easier  and  better 
printing,  as  well  as  a cover  with  superior  strength  for  emboss- 
ing and  service,  compare  Garag  Covers  with  anything  now 
available  sold  at  anywhere  near  the  Garag  price.  Mail  us  the 
return  card  enclosed  in  this  issue  of  DIRECT  ADVERTISING 
for  complete  samples  of  GARAG  COVERS. 

ALL  COLORS  FAST  TO  LIGHT 


GARAG 

Reproduced  through  courtesy  Brownstein-Louis  Co.,  Los  Angeles 


amt 


Garag  Covers  are  made  20  x 26—65,  and  in  the  following  single-shade 
colors.  Gray,  Green,  Blue,  Buff,  Brown,  Chocolate,  Dark  Brown  and 
also  in  white.  Mail  us  post  card  for  complete  samples. 

Knowlton  Brothers,  watertown,  n.  y. 

KAMARGO  MILLS 

FOUNDED  1808 


Printed  on  Garag  Covers,  Blue,  20  x 26 — 65 


GAY  HEAD 
COVER 

r | ''HE  eight  multi-colored  shades  in  which 
JL  this  new  line  of  Gay  Head  Covers  are 
made  represent  the  first  transformation  we 
have  effected  on  the  Garag  Cover,  rag-content 
base,  sample  of  which  we  show  in  the  insert 
immediately  preceding.  To  make  this  line  of 
Gay  Head  Covers,  we  have  superimposed  a 
two-color  effect  on  each  of  the  eight  single 
shades  in  the  Garas  line. 


Printed  on  Gay  Head  Cover,  Topaz,  20  x 26 — 65 


And  in  the  third  insert,  immediately  following 
this  one,  we  show  a second  transformation  we 
have  made  by  embossing,  which  gives  a beauti- 
ful leather  effect,  and  which  we  have  named 
Morocco  Cover. 


E have  taken  the  name  Gay  Head  for 


' ’ our  second  new  line  of  cover  paper  from 
Gay  Head,  Martha’s  Vineyard.  The  cliffs  at 
Gay  Head  on  Martha’s  Vineyard,  an  island 
seven  miles  south  of  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts, 
are  famous  for  their  marvelous  coloring. 
There  are  no  rocks  on  the  Cape  Cod  coast  but 
only  clay  and  sand,  and  at  Gay  Head  the  won- 
derful colorings  of  the  clays,  the  reds,  yellows, 
grays,  blues  and  greens,  make  a beautiful  sight. 

Since  one  of  the  important  achievements  in 
this  second  new  line  of  cover  paper  is  the  en- 
tirely new  multi-color  effects  we  have  been 
able  to  secure,  quite  distinct  from  anything  yet 
produced  in  cover  paper,  we  thought  it  appro- 
priate to  name  this  cover  Gay  Head. 


( Continued  on  page  4 ) 


A BOOK  OF  FINE  HOMES 


Reproduction  made  through  courtesy  “The  Touchstone  Magazine,”  “The  Arts,” 
and  “The  American  Art  Student,”  Hamilton  Easter  Field,  Publisher. 


Gay  Head  Covers  are  made  20  x 26 — 65,  and  in  the 
following  multi-colored  shades:  Hematite,  Topaz, 
Pearl,  Jasper,  Sard, Turquoise,  Malachite,  and  Agate. 

There  is  greater  range  of  opportunity  on  any  of  these 
multi-shaded  colors  for  producing  harmonious  or 
contrasting  color  effects  of  striking  beauty  than  on 
any  single-shaded  cover. 

The  call  today  in  advertising,  as  it  always  has  been, 
is  for  something  new,  and  for  something  better  than 
was  produced  before.  Gay  Head  Covers  are  the 
something  decidedly  new  and  better  in  cover  paper 
which  perhaps  right  now,  and  surely  sooner  or  later, 
you  will  be  looking  for. 

Many  a booklet  and  catalog  printing  order  has  been 
won  by  the  printer  who  made  the  best  suggestions 
regarding  the  cover.  You  should  have  for  reference 
now,  complete  samples  of  this  new  line  of  Gay  Head 
Covers,  and  of  Morocco  and  Garag  Covers  as  well. 

Use  the  return  post  card  we  are  enclosing  in  the  post 
card  section  of  DIRECT  ADVERTISING  to  send 
us  your  name  and  address. 


Knowlton  Brothers 

KAMARGO  MILLS,  Founded  1808 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Printed  on  Gay  Head  Cover,  Topaz,  20  x 26 — 65 
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Made  in  these  colors : 

BARCELONA 
MADRID 
MALAGA 
GRANADA 
TANGIER 
TOLEDO 
SEVILLE 
CADIZ 
ORAN 
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THIS  IS  ORAN 


20  x 26—90 
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A new  and  better  printing  cover  paper  with  leather 


■ effect,  perfected  at  Kamargo  Mills,  and  introduced 
at  this  time  because  of  a general  demand  for  an 


embossed  cover  paper  with  good  printing  qualities. 

Morocco  Cover  will  not  break  down  the  type  as 
other  embossed,  rough-surfaced  cover  papers  do, 
and  has  exceptional  working  and  printing  qualities 

for  this  class  of  cover. 

: 

Nine  unusual  Morocco  Cover  colors:  Barcelona; 
Madrid,  Malaga,  Granada,  Tangier,  Toledo,  Seville, 
Cadiz,  and  Oran;  and  every  color  fast  to  light. 

Write  for  samples  of  Morocco  Coyer  and  name  of  nearest  distributor. 

KNOWLTON  BROTHERS,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

KAMARGO  MILLS,  Founded  1808 


mm 


Printing 


February 

1921 


Courtesy  of  Service  Printing  Company,  Canton,  Ohio 

MILTON  COVER  AND  TEXT 
For  BETTER  PRINTING 

MILTON  COVER  is  made  20£ x 25£ — 65  lb.,  Deckle  Edge,  in  White,  India,  Gray, 
Brown,  and  Blue;  and  MILTON  TEXT  is  made  25  x 40 — 60  and  80  lbs.,  Deckle  Edge, 
and  in  the  same  colors.  Mail  post  card  with  this  issue  for  samples. 

Tileston  & Hollingsworth  Company 

49  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Printed  on  Milton  Cover,  Gray,  20  j x 25}  — 65  lb. 


Every  Printer  Should  Send  P'or  This  Book 

During  1922  the  Hammermill  Paper  Company  will 
devote  a national  campaign  of  advertising  to  the  pro- 
motion of  one  idea.  That  idea  is  expressed  in  four  words: 

“Printing  Gets  Things  Done.” 

A series  of  full  page  advertisements  in  color  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  will  show  business  men  how 
printing  can  help  reduce  costs  by  saving  time  and  labor 
and  how  it  can  sell  goods. 

Each  advertisement  will  feature  a book,  illustrated 
above,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  executive,  buyer  of 
printing  or  printer  who  asks  for  it.  Use  the  post  card  in 
this  issue. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY 

ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Keynote  of  a National  Advertising  Campaign 


Those  problems  of  themselves  constituted  the  second 
consideration.  It  was  certain  that  for  a long  time  to 
come,  every  executive  worthy  of  the  name  would  put 
up  the  fight  of  his  life  to  hold  down  costs  and  sell  more 
goods. 

But  this  very  condition  was  the  printer’s  opportunity 
because  printing  could  do  the  things  the  business  man 
wanted  done.  It  could  reduce  his  costs  and  sell  his  goods. 

We  are  going  to  devote  our  entire  advertising  campaign 
for  1922  to  showing  how  this  can  be  done.  The  thought 
is  expressed  in  one  short  sentence — “Printing  Gets 
Things  Done”.  These  are  plain,  homely,  Anglo  Saxon 
words  but  they  mean  a whole  lot.  They  state  the  reason 
why  a business  man  buys  printing  and  the  reason  that 
will  make  him  buy  more  of  it  if  he  can  see  how  he  can  use 
more  printing  to  get  more  work  done.  If  that  idea  can 
be  put  across  it  will  accomplish  something  for  the  print- 
ing industry,  the  paper  industry  and  the  business  world. 

We  propose  to  devote  a series  of  full  page  color  advertisements  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  through  1922  to  promte  the  idea — “Print- 
ing Gets  Things  Done.”  Each  advertisement  will  take  up  a particular 
office  problem  and  show  how  printing  can  help  to  solve  it.  Each  ad- 
vertisement will  offer  the  book — “Printing  Gets  Things  Done” — to 
business  executives,  buyers  of  printing  and  printers.  This  is  a broad 
campaign  to  promote  business  for  all  of  us.  Will  you  co-operate  to  pro- 
mote the  idea  that  “Printing  Gets  Things  Done”? 

Hammermill  Paper  Co. 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 


AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  STATES,  CANADA  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  FOR 

HAMMERMILL  UTILITY  BUSINESS  PAPERS 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Billings,  Mont 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Calgary,  Alta.  Can 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chicago,  III. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago 


Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 
The  S.  P.  Richards  Co. 

Dobler  & Mudge 
O.  F.  H.  Warner  & Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 

Carter,  Rice  & Co. 
The  A.  Storrs  & Bement  Co. 
New  Haven  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
i The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 
Holland  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Bradner-Smith  & Co. 
(Cover  Only)  The  Paper  Mills’  Co. 

Swigart  Paper  Co. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  . R.  D.  Wilson  Sons  & Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  The  Petrequin  Paper  Co. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  Epes-Fitzgerald  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Columbus,  Ohio  The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

Dallas,  Texas  , E.  C.  Palmer  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Denver, Col. The  Carter, Rice&  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

Fort  Wayne,  lnd. 
Fresno,  Cal, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Houston,  Texas 
Indianapolis,  lnd. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  . 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  . 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Lincoln,  Nebr, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  . 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  . 


Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Beecher,  Peck  & Lewis 
Peyton  Paper  Co. 
Durico  Paper  Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
Dwight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Antietam  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Johnston  Paper  Co. 
Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 
E.  C.  Palmer  & Co.,  Ltd. 
Crescent  Paper  Co. 
. Antietam  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Midwestern  Paper  Co. 
The  Dudley  Paper  Co. 
Lincoln  Paper  Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 
Caske-Dillard  Co.,  Inc. 
Tayloe  Paper  Co. 
The  E.  A,  Bouer  Co. 
The  John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 
Clements  Paper  Co. 
Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 
New  Haven  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 


New  Orleans,  La 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va.  . 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Oklahoma,  Okla. 
Oklahoma,  Okla. 
Omaha  Nebr. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Me. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Quincy,  III. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Ricnmond,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  . 


E.  C.  Palmer  & Co.,  Ltd. 
Beekman  Paper  & Card  Co.,  Inc. 

F.  A.  Flynn,  Inc. 
Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 
. Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
. Union  Card  & Paper  Co. 

Paul  E.  Vernon  & Co. 
Richmond  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
. . Old  Dominion  Paper  Co. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
. . . Western  Paper  Co. 

The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Riegel  & Co.,  Inc. 
D.  L.  Ward  Co. 
. . The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
R.  L.  Green  Paper  Co. 
Irwin  Paper  Co. 
Van  Reed  Paper  Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
. . The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Beacon  Paper  Co. 
Mack-EIliot  Paper  Co. 
Nassau  Paper  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City,  UtahCarpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Western  Newspaper  Union 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
. Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

. . Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Megargee  Brothers 
John  W.  Graham  & Co. 
. . Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

, Springfield  Paper  Co. 

The  Paper  House  of  New  Eng. 
Thacker-Craig  Paper  Co. 
Springfield  Paper  Co. 
Standard  Paper  Co. 
The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
The  Central-Topeka  Paper  Co. 
. The  Buntin,  Reid  Co. 

Troy  Paper  Cor. 
R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union. 
John  Martin  Paper  Co.  Ltd. 
R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Seattle,  Wash.  . 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  III. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Topeka,  Kan.  . 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
York,  Pa. 


Export — American  Paper  Exports,  Inc.,  New  York  City 


WHITE  & WYCKOFF  MFG.  COMPANY.  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of 

Hammermlll  Social  Stationery  Hammermlll  Typewriter  Tablets  Hammermlll  Typewriter  Papers 

Hammermill  Writing  Tablets  Hammermlll  Papeterles  Hammermlll  Manuscript  Covers 

P.  P.  KELLOG  & CO.,  DIV.,  Springfield,  Mass.  NATIONAL  ENVELOPE  CO..  DIV.,  Waukegan,  III. 

Manufacturers  of 

Hammermlll  Bond  Envelopes  Hammermlll  Printer's  Cabinets 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY 

MILL  AND  MAIN  OFFICE,  ERIE,  PA.  NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  291  BROADWAY 


DOVE  MILL  BRISTOLS 

for  Qhristmas  and  (greeting  Qards 


Plates  by  courtesy  of  A.  M.  Davis  Co.,  makers  of  Quality  Cards 


DOVE  MILL  BRISTOLS  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  mak- 
ing of  Christmas  and  general  greeting  cards.  Their  price  is 
moderate  and  the  stock  compares  most  favorably  with  the  so-called 
pasted  Bristols.  By  hot  pressing  the  Kid  Finish  stock  with  panels 
a most  pleasing  relation  is  obtained,  giving  the  announcement  or 
card  a certain  style  and  distinction.  Dove  Mill  Bristols  are  a 
complete  line  of  Bristols — 14  grades,  all  colors  and  weights,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  distributors  throughout  the  United  States. 

cJ ’Manufactured  by  the 

GEO.  W.  WHEELWRIGHT  PAPER  CO. 

70  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 


Sample  of  22$  x 28$  — 160  lb.  — Dove  Mill  Superfine,  Kid  Finish 


THE  FOLLOWING 


DOVE  MILL  BRISTOLS 

ARE  CARRIED  IN  STOCK  BY  US 
AND  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  THROUGH  YOUR  JOBBER 

Dove  Mill  Superfine  White  — 22£  x 28£ — 100,  120,  140,  160,  180  lb. 

Dove  Mill  Superfine  Kid  Finish  — 22j  x 28£  — 100,  120,  140,  160,  180  lb. 

Dove  Mill  No.  1 White  — 22\  x 28^  — 80,  100,  120,  140,  160,  180  lb. 

Dove  Mill  No.  1 White  Antique  — 22-£  x 28£ — 100,  120,  140,  160,  180  lb. 

Dove  Mill  No.  1 Tints  — 22^  x 28^ — 120  lb.  — Blue,  Fawn,  Gray,  Green,  Lilac,  Rose, 
Salmon,  Buff,  Yellow,  Cherry. 

“ BPF  ” Post  Card  — 22\  x 28^  — 130  lb.  — Buff,  White. 

Dove  Mill  No.  2 White  — 22*  x 28^  — 100,  120,  140,  160,  180  lb. 

Dove  Mill  No.  2 White  Folding  — 22^  x 28^  — 100,  120, 140,  160,  180  lb. 

Dove  Mill  White  Sample  Card  — 22£  x 28^  — 100,  120,  140,  160,  180  lb. 

Dove  Mill  No.  3 White  — 22^  x 28*  — 100,  120,  140,  160,  180  lb. 

Dove  Mill  No.  2 Tints  — 22*  x 28* — 100,  120  lb.  — Buff,  Blue,  Fawn,  Green,  Lilac, 
Gray,  Rose,  Salmon,  Yellow,  Cherry. 

Dove  Mill  No.  1 Index  — 25*  x 30* — 110,  140,  170,  220  lb. 

20*  x 24f  — 70,  90,  110  lb.  — White,  Salmon,  Buff,  Blue, 
Green,  Cherry. 

Dove  Mill  No.  2 Index  — 25*  x 30*  — 110,  140,  170,  220  lb. 

20*  x 24|  — 70,  90,  110  lb.  — White,  Blue,  Buff,  Salmon, 
Green,  Cherry. 

Dove  Mill  Vigilant  Index  — 25*  x 30* — 110,  140,  170  lb.  — White,  Blue,  Buff, 

Salmon. 

204  x 24|  — 70,  90,  110  lb. 


'yy/’n'H  the  assurance  of  this  unusually  varied  and  versatile 
selection  always  at  your  service,  in  fixing  upon  DOVE 
MILL  as  your  standard  source  of  supply  you  gain  utility  and 
dependability  in  a measure  that  is  far  beyond  the  ordinary. 


GEO.  W.  WHEELWRIGHT  PAPER  CO. 

OF  BOSTON 

MAKERS 


Sample  0/  22$  x 28$ — 160  lb. — Dove  Mill  Superfine , Kid  Finish 
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POST  CARD 

Advertisers  Paper  Mills 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 
501  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y. 


POST  CARD 


POST  CARD 


On  International  Service 

Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Attention  Advertising  Division 


Hammermill  Paper  Company 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 


We*  post  card 
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POST  CARD 


Crocker-McElwain  Company 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


Hampshire  Paper  Company 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 


POST  CARD 
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POST  CARD 


Dill  & Collins  Company 

140  N.  Sixth  Street 

Publicity  Department  Philadelphia 


Knowlton  Brothers,  Inc. 

Watertown , N.  Y. 


Printed  on  Chemco  Blue  Index,  25^  x 30+ — 1+0  lb. 

Made  by  Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Co..  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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jpLEASE  send  us  a copy  of  the  new  SYSTEMS  BOND 
specimen  book. 


Company 
Address  .. 


Signed  by  Position 

Business 

D.  A.,  Mar.,  1922 





Please  send  us  a sample  book  of  those  attention  drawing 

HOLYOKE  COVERS  in,  Anticjue  Finish , 

Ripple  Finish 

Do  you  want  prices  and  name  of  our  nearest  HOLYOKE 

agency? 

How  do  you  like  our  new  color,  Beaver  Brown? 

Name  

Company Vf 

Address 

D.  A.,  Mar.,  1922 
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HAMMERMILL  PAPER  CO. 

ERIE,  PA.  Date 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  your  book  “PRINTING  GETS  THINGS 
Done”  to 


Mr. 

Position : 

Firm 

Business 

Street City. 

D.  A.,  Mar.,  1922 





CHEMICAL  PAPER  MFG.  CO., 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

GENTLEMEN  : Please  send  scoring  and  embossing  specimen  of 
INTERNATIONAL  COVERS  ( ),  Sample  Books,  and  ( ) 

other  literature  which  will  help  me  to  judge  the  value  of  INTER- 
NATIONAL COVERS. 

Please  send  your  specimen  sample  book  of  INTERWOVEN 
COVERS — also  miniature  samples  and  other  literature. 

Name  -JM 

Company .........2 

Address  ..KkSoH 


Makers 
D.  A..  Vol.  8,  No.  3 
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Date 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  CO., 

So.  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

GENTLEMEN : Kindly  mail  me  complete  samples  as  described 
in  your  insert. 


Mr.  

Firm  Name 
City 

State  

D.  A.,  Mar.,  1922 
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Crocker-McElwain  Company, 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

"O  LEASE  explain  how  we  can  print  halftones  on  Cer- 
tificate  Bond  by  the  Certificate  Process. 

Firm  Name  

Your  Name  

Address  

D.  A.,  Vol.  8,  No.  3 
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Please  send  6n  x 9n  Signature  of  Canterbury  Book,  Wove 
and  Laid. 


Gentlemen  : 

We  are  interested  in  an  attractive  paper  for  covers  on I, 

Will  you  send  us  samples  which  show  the  entire  line  of  colors  in  the  “ 

lines  checked  below  ? !* 


Garag  □ 


Gay  Head  □ 


Gay  Head  Morocco  □ 


D.  A.,  Mar.,  1922 
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Printed  on  Chemeo  Blue  Index,  25^  x 
Made  by  Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing 
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CHEMICAL  PAPER  MFC.  CO. 


HOLYOKE,  MASS, 


L*'  '•'  V*£  1 I 

I S HAMMERMILL  PAPER  CO. 

ERIE,  PA 


STRATHMORE  Pi 

MUTINEAGUE. 
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CRANE  & CO. 

DALTON,  MASS. 
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HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  CO. 

BLEY  FALLS,  HASS. 
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, SOOTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASS. 
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CROCKER-McELWAIN  CO 

r >yV  V-2  F ! > alj  '■  «. ) A> 

HOLYOKE,  MASS 
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COPPER  & BRASS 
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Where  Copper  and  Brass  Can  Save  the 
$626,500,000  Annual  1> 


HUlXtTlN  OK  (HE 

COPPER  & BRASS 

research  ASSOCIATION 


K'm'r  C'^  ^ Sensations  MiU.W 


A $340,000  Cooperative  Advertising  Campaign 

The  copper  companies  of  this  country  are  spending  cooperatively  $340,000  this  year  to  increase  the  sale  oj  copper  and 
brass.  Some  of  the  first  pieces  of  printed  literature  that  have  been  issued  are  shown  above.  The  campaign  includes  pam- 
phlets for  architects,  illustrated  booklets  for  home  builders,  booklet  for  plumbers,  window  cards  for  plumbers,  pamphlet 
covering  use  of  copper  and  brass  in  the  whole  field  of  machinery,  booklet  on  copper  utensils  jor  cooking,  technical  book- 
let on  use  of  copper  in  electricity,  pamphlet  on  copper  and  brass  for  automobiles,  pamphlet  covering  history  of  mining, 
smelting,  refining,  and  uses  of  metals,  copper  and  brass  booklet  for  school  children,  and  the  publication  of  a 100,000  word 
book  covering  the  entire  subject  of  copper  and  brass. 
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Is  It  Practical  for  Printers  to  Learn  How  to 
Run  an  Advertising  Business? 


AURICE  WEYL  of  Edward  Stern 
& Company,  printers  of  Phila- 
delphia, says  printing  is  one 
art  and  advertising  another ; and  that 
the  printer  who  goes  into  the  advertis- 
ing business  should  at  the  same  time  go 
out  of  the  printing  business. 

This  opinion  and  the  reasons  for  it  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Weyl's  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  pages  9,  10,  and  11  in  this 
issue.  After  many  years  of  successful 
experience  as  a practical  printer,  Mr. 
Weyl  advises  his  brother  printers  to 
give  up  any  ideas  they  may  have  en- 
tertained about  running  both  a print- 
ing plant  and  an  advertising  business. 

Is  advertising  something  the  printer 
should  leave  alone,  as  Mr.  Weyl  argues? 
We  open  the  columns  of  DIRECT  AD- 
VERTISING to  those  who  care  to  write 
us  on  this  question.  Editorially,  we 
reserve  our  fire.  We  want  first  to  know 
what  our  readers  think  about  it. 

In  a recent  letter  which  gives  some 
further  explanation  of  his  ideas,  Mr. 


Weyl  directs  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  said  in  his  article  that  the 
printer  who  wants  to  go  into  the  ad- 
vertising business  should  employ  " a 
competent  man  to  attend  to  it  for 
him."  He  continues  as  follows  : 

"That  is  reasonable,  isn’t  it?  The  sup- 
position is  that  if  the  competent  man 
makes  good  and  produces  business  for 
him  of  a strictly  advertising  character, 
and  the  printer  likes  the  advertising 
business,  let  him  stick  to  it  and  go  out 
of  the  printing  business.  He  may  not 
cut  much  of  a figure  as  an  advertising 
man  in  the  last  analysis,  but  at  least 
he  will  not  be  open  to  the  imputation 
that  he  is  trying  to  carry  water  on  both 
shoulders.” 

For  the  present  we  cannot  overlook  the 
opportunity  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Weyl 
one  inconsistency  in  his  position.  If  it  is 
only  practical  for  the  printer  to  master 
one  art,  as  he  maintains,  how  is  it  then 
that  he  himself  is  both  a successful 
author  and  a successful  printer? 
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Paintings  by 

JEROME  BLUM 
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THE  DIRECTORS  AND  REGENTS  OF  THE  ART 

MUSEUM  OF SANTA FE  NEW  MEXICO.«QU£ST 

YOUR  PRESENCE  ON  THE  OPENING  DAY  OF  AN 
exhibition  of  portraits  of  American  Indians 
BT  HR  W.UkNODON  KIMN.AT  FOUR  OOOC*  INTHE 
AFTERNOON  OF  MONDAY  MARCH  TWENTIETH  AT 
THE  ANDERSON  GAU£RIES  CORNER  OF  PARK 
AVENUE  AND  F.FTY -NINTH  STREET. NEWTORK 
CITY  THE  EXHIBITION  WILL  CONTINUE  UNTIL  APR  I L 
SECOND  NINCTEEN  HUNDRED  TWENTY -TWO 


!■>««•  of  Prater 


1 Paai  -Ilk  Friends  Ip  Mor- 

2 Boo  Yaklae 

3 The  Story  Teller  mi  T.u 

4 T— « Cirlr  uIct  TraM 

5 T.hilUn  VUlape 

6 *OM  TF.ebla, 

7 UxWipo  — ilk  (kairr* 

8 Mother  .ad  Child 

9 Troyk  Tlrrea 

(Uw  hr  T.— Narrim,  lm+) 

10  A Soa  of  ike  Su 

11  TrteanaJ  — Kk  Bo— I of  Flo— er» 

13  Tkr  Bat  ky  tke  Sea 

13  Mupa 

1*  TV  Road  rroaad  ike  lilxad 
13  HiQr  ud  Batkera 

(Uot  by  Miae  Lydia  C4m) 

16  P««aa — m Takibaa  Priaeca. 

17  Merlaa  FUa/a  Exotic 

18  Seeae  ta  Papeete 

19  Taaroe — Soa  of  Chief. 

20  The  Bend  ia  ike  Hirer 

21  Boy  -itk  TakilUa  Ultra 

22  Treca  Boar  $oa 

23  Toria  —Ilk  r olpilui 
2t  Sea  at  Prpara 

23  Halie 

26  Faatary 

27  Sa«i 


HU'RICE  SrfRYF 

/W  drawincs  and  paintinoj  at 
on  Art  Club  d 

r U to  - A r.  . 


GIFFORD  BEAL 
CFjORGE  BELLOWS 
FREDERICK  FRIESFKE 
MAURICE  FROMKES 
SAMUEL  HALPERT 
CHILDE  HASSAM 
ROBERT  HEMU 

Rockwell  Kent 
LEON  KROLL 
ERNEST  LAWSON 
JONAS  LIE 
GEORGE  Ll’KS 
GAR1  MELCHERS 
JOHN  SARGENT 
EUGENE  SPE1CHER 
WALTER  UFER 
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When  Artists  Buy  Printing 
What  Kind  of  Printing  Do  They  Buy? 

Difference  between  Printing  Used  by  the  " Old  School  ” and  the  Modern  Painters  — 
Painters  So  New  at  the  Game  They  Do  Not  Know  How  Historic  Printers  Did 
Things  — Have  Struck  out  for  Themselves  and  Produced  More  Spon- 
taneous Type  of  Printing — by  HERMANN  PtJTERSCHElN. 


THE  movement  in  Art  that  we  hear  spoken 
of  as  Modernism,  Cubism,  Futurism,  etc. 
has  one  very  hopeful  thing  about  it,  one 
sign  of  considerable  vitality.  When  the  Modernist 
calls  in  the  printer  to  help  him  announce  a picture 
show,  or  to  make  an  exhibition  list,  he  very  fre- 
quently achieves  results  that  can  be  rated  as  thor- 
oughly good  and  consistent  printing.  The  printed 
pieces  mailed  out  during  the  last  few  years  by 
some  of  the  New  York  galleries  and  for  exhibi- 
tions in  other  cities  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
the  modern  painter  actually  looks  upon  printing 
as  an  art.  This  is  a notable  fact. 

No  such  attitude  can  be  claimed  for  that  school 
of  painting  which  has  held  to  more  conservative 
lines.  The  “ old  school  ” artist  — as  his  modern- 
ist brother  calls  him  — had  (and  has  yet)  very 
queer  notions  about  what  constitutes  a good  piece 
of  printing.  When  he  needed  to  announce  an  exhi- 
bition of  his  paintings  he  exhumed  a little  shop 
on  a back  street  and,  with  the  harassed  proprietor, 
concocted  — always  on  the  lowest  cost  basis  — a 
card  of  invitation  that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
the  judicious. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  (and  is)  that  the 
average  Artist,  with  the  big  A,  did  not  know  that 
art  entered  into  his  printing  at  all.  He  either  dis- 
missed the  craft  as  a vulgar  trade,  or  if  he  had  any 
preconceptions  about  such  things,  he  drew  his 
inspiration  from  those  levels  of  taste  that  lead  sta- 
tioners to  commit  their  crimes. 

The  stationers,  in  fact,  may  be  the  secret  source 
of  this  very  bad  taste  that  artists  usually  display 
when  they  have  printing  done.  It  will  be  conceded 


by  any  reputable  printer  that  the  brotherhood  of 
stationers  has  established  in  the  public  mind  a 
totally  mistaken  standard  about  good  design  in 
printing  — a false  standard  that  is  very  hard  to 
make  head  against.  The  stationer  always  flour- 
ished in  the  realm  of  copperplate  engraving  (and 
its  cheaper  imitations),  and  the  basis  of  his  appeal 
has  usually  been  that  copperplate  looks  impres- 
sively expensive.  Anything  that  looks  like  a mil- 
lion dollars  is  bound  to  be  in  good  taste  — and 
so  the  stationer  has  had  an  easy  job  in  telling  the 
world  that,  when  it  comes  to  printing,  his  product 
is  the  last  possible  word.  Unfortunately  the  cop- 
perplate engravers  lost  touch  with  the  art  in  their 
craft  several  generations  ago. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  artist  as  a buyer  of  print- 
ing. That  the  facts  about  artist’s  printing  stated 
above  are  true  can  be  proved  by  looking  at  any  file 
of  art  catalogs,  gallery  announcements,  or  art  mag- 
azines you  please.  You  find  a conglomeration  of 
specimens  such  as  will  bring  the  blush  of  shame 
to  the  cheek  of  the  most  hardened  compositor. 

There  is  lately,  however,  a new  note  discernible 
in  the  printing  done  for  artists  — or  for  a new 
type  of  artist.  It  appears  that  artists  are  growing 
into  a conception  that  the  fundamentals  of  good 
art  can  be  applied  to  other  crafts  than  painting. 
It  is  a cheering  thing  to  find  them  looking  upon 
the  printed  matter  connected  with  their  work  as 
itself  a production  of  art.  Mr.  Pennell,  who  prop- 
erly deplores  the  lack  of  wider  technical  training 
in  the  art  schools,  can  take  some  heart  of  courage 
from  this  invasion  of  the  realm  of  printing  by 
modern  painters;  for  they  have  invaded  it. 
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8 Doll  & Richards  8 

v 71  Newbury  Street  « 
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Brooks  Feed  Gallery 
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Boston 
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WOOD  BLOCK 
PRINTS 
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Mr.  C.  //.  Pepper  of  Boston  has  been  one  oj  the  pioneers  in  the  use  of  well-designed  printed  mat- 
ter as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Fine  Arts.  Three  of  his  announcements  appear  in  this  group.  The 
two  lists  also  were  made  under  his  direction.  The  designs  are  the  icork  of  ff  . A.  Dwi ggins. 


The  examples  illustrating  these  notes  furnish 
some  hint  of  the  use  the  modern  painters  are  mak- 
ing of  the  proper  facilities  of  printer’s  ink  to  per- 
form the  functions  they  require.  These  examples 
are  stripped  of  the  quality  of  color,  a quality, 
unfortunately  for  the  exhibit,  that  is  notable  in  the 
printing  designed  by  these  new  artists.  They  use 
gay  and  arresting  colors,  both  of  paper  and  of  ink, 
as  may  be  imagined  in  the  set  that  includes  the 
“ Exhibition  Prahar  ” cover.  The  “ Honorary 
Members  ” catalog  cover  of  the  Boston  Art  Club 
is  printed  in  red  upon  a Chinese  yellow  paper.  The 
announcements  made  for  Mr.  C.  H.  Pepper  are  in 
bright  colors  upon  vivid  papers. 

In  addition  to  bright  colors  the  artists  are  given 
to  making  use  of  unexpected  type  arrangements 
that  usually  have  good  sound  reasons  behind 
them.  The  painters  are  so  new  at  the  game  that 
they  know  very  little  about  the  way  the  historic 
printers  did  things,  and  — being  modernists,  and 
consequently  rather  careless  about  tradition  — are 


apt  to  strike  out  new  methods  for  themselves. 
Some  of  these  new  departures  may  be  a valuable 
addition  to  the  printer’s  repertoire. 

These  painters,  too,  know  what  they  want  — 
but  the  point  to  be  observed  about  them  is  that 
they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  know  something 
about  the  process  of  printing.  They  are  broad 
minded  enough  to  see  that  the  manipulation  of 
paper  and  ink  has  its  proper  technique  as  well  as 
their  own  craft  of  canvas  and  pigment.  They 
apply  to  printing  the  same  faculties  of  selection 
and  arrangement  they  are  accustomed  to  use  in 
their  own  art.  They  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  as 
much  taste  and  inspiration  go  into  the  making  of  a 
good  postage  stamp  as  into  the  painting  of  a wall 
decoration.  The  printer  may  have  known  this,  but 
artists  have  usually  forgotten  it. 

The  contact  between  printing  and  professional 
Fine  Art  in  these  latter  days  has  been  very,  very 
vapory  and  spirit-like,  and  both  parties  have  suf- 
fered from  that  state  of  things.  Printing  has 
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fallen  to  be  a trade  only,  and  the  artist  has  gone 
off  on  his  moon-chasing  excursions  into  an  unreal, 
thin  country  bounded  by  gilded  frames. 

If  the  Modernists  can  get  down  off  the  dais  and 
get  under  the  machine  and  see  where  the  wiring 
runs  and  how  the  carbureter  is  attached,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  by  all  means  let 
there  be  more  modernist  painting. 

And  if  the  printers  can  suffer  a few  of  their 
traditions  to  be  upset  by  the  “ savages,”  and  can 
take  over  from  them  a bit  more  of  sprightliness 
than  usually  goes  into  job  printing,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  printer. 

That,  in  very  good  truth,  is  the  thing  that  the 
modern  artist  is  able  to  contribute  to  the  craft  of 
printing  design  — a spirit  of  “ play  ” as  the  psy- 
chologists are  determined  to  call  it  — a spirit  of 
adventure  — a freer  and  easier  and  more  whim- 
sical use  of  materials,  and  possibly  less  laying  of 
emphasis  upon  the  traditional  designs  and  the  his- 
torical cut-and-dried  methods  of  arranging  type. 


- T^>) 

Books  have  been  made  in  a great  variety  of 
ways  in  all  the  lands  of  the  world.  The  modern 
painters  discovered  that  pictures,  too,  had  been 
painted  in  a great  many  ways,  some  of  them 
strange,  and  some  of  them  strange  and  fine.  Fine 
things  in  the  nature  of  books  exist  quite  outside 
of  the  Gutenberg-Jenson  descent.  We  are  led  to 
think  that  there  is  only  one  possible  way  to 
arrange  the  pages  of  a book.  Neither  the  decrees 
of  heaven  nor  the  ordinances  of  hell  insist  on  this. 
The  fences  of  habit  have  been  jumped  by  the 
modern  painters.  That  is  one  great  service  they 
have  rendered  — to  show  that  fences  ought  to  be 
jumped  occasionally.  It  would  be  stimulating  to 
see  the  printers  practice  a little  fence-jumping  on 
their  part. 

Books  and  pamphlets  and  circulars  and  catalogs 
are  very  practical  implements,  to  be  sure;  but  it 
is  a pity  that  they  need  to  be  bound  by  their  vows 
of  practicality  to  such  a hard  and  barren  habit  of 
life.  Turn  the  Modernists  loose  on  them! 


PPAHAR 


Three  cover  designs  made  for  catalogs  of  exhibitions  in  New  York  and  Boston. 
These  designs  are  examples  of  the  more  extreme  type  of  treatment. 
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Direct  Advertising  of  the  Seaman- Patrick  Paper  Company,  Detroit.  This  concern  spends  $35,000  a year  in  folders,  broad- 
sides, letters,  and  other  forms  of  Direct  Advertising.  Very  jew  paper  dealers  spend  anything  approaching 
this  amount  of  money  in  advertising  their  business.  Mr.  D.  B.  Jacobs  is  the  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Seaman-Patrick  Paper  Company. 
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” Leave  Advertising  Business  Alone” 

Says  Maurice  Weyl  to  Printers 

Printing  and  Advertising  Two  Different  Arts  — Printing  Enough  for  Any  Man  to  Learn 
Without  also  Trying  to  Learn  Advertising  — Printers  Who  Want  to  Go  into 
Advertising  Business  Should  Go  out  of  Printing  Business  — by 
Maurice  Weyl,  Edward  Stern  & Co.,  Philadelphia. 


1ET  us  look  at  the  facts.  Printing  is  one  art 
and  advertising  is  another.  To  be  a good 
printer,  even  one  whose  skill  is  particu- 
larly manifest  in  the  production  of  printing  to  be 
used  for  advertising,  does  not  carry  with  it  compe- 
tency as  an  advertising  man. 

Printing  is  only  one  phase  of  advertising.  It 
may  be  its  most  important  phase,  but  phase  it 
remains.  It  is  one  of  the  means  used  for  adver- 
tising. To  the  advertiser  it  is  always  a means 
used  to  obtain  the  end  he  has  in  view. 

But,  to  most  printers,  printing  is  an  end.  For 
the  printer,  the  means  are  materials,  types,  presses, 
workmen.  The  end  is  the  finished  piece  of  print- 
ing. If  it  meets  his  idea  of  beauty,  it  is  a com- 
plete creation. 

This  is  really  as  it  should  be.  This  age  of 
specialists  has  justified  itself  in  countless  ways. 
Geniuses  will  always  be  rare;  men  who  can  do  a 
large  number  of  things  well.  But  there  are  many 
who  can  do  one  thing  well. 

To  be  a really  good  printer  is  an  achievement. 
The  art  is  one  involving  a difficult  technique.  And 
simple  mastery  of  the  technique  is  not  enough ; 
factory  management  and  general  commercial  abil- 
ity are  essential  requirements  of  success.  The  task 
is  not  merely  the  production  of  good  printing,  but 
its  production  economically  and  its  advantageous 
sale  as  well. 

This  is  a man’s  job.  In  fact,  upon  any  fair- 
sized scale,  it  is  more  than  one  man’s  job.  The 
work  of  managing  the  business  must  be  divided, 
if  every  aspect  of  it  is  to  receive  full  consideration. 
But  always,  there  will  be  one  man  at  the  head 


whose  function  will  be  general,  who  must  under- 
stand both  the  art  and  the  business.  And  this  man 
must  be  a printer,  one  to  whom  good  printing  will 
be  the  end. 

With  the  advertising  man  (the  misused  word 
“expert”  almost  slipped  in),  the  case  is  different. 
His  problem  is  to  make  use  of  printing  in  order 
to  accomplish  a further  end.  It  is  his  task  to  meet 
the  desires  of  men  for  one  thing  or  another  by 
placing  before  them  his  particular  means  for 
their  realization.  His  training,  if  it  has  been  real, 
is  in  the  interpretation  of  the  working  of  men’s 
minds,  either  in  the  general  mass  or  in  members 
of  some  selected  class.  His  problem  is  to  decide 
upon  the  method  of  presentation  which  will  most 
probably  awaken  a sufficient  response  to  his  prop- 
osition, whatever  it  may  be. 

And  here,  too,  a knowledge  of  human  nature, 
based  upon  a thorough  experience,  is  not  sufficient. 
The  technique  of  advertising  is  a difficult  one  and 
involves  a real  apprenticeship.  But  the  technique 
is  almost  useless  without  business  ability  of  the 
highest  order.  Obviously,  the  object  of  adver- 
tising is  to  make  money  for  the  advertiser.  Suc- 
cessful advertising  is  that  which  produces  profits. 
The  advertising  man’s  knowledge  must  include 
market  conditions  in  the  activity  in  question;  it 
must  enable  him  to  choose  means  of  producing  the 
desired  result  within  the  advertiser’s  fair  allow- 
ance for  that  purpose. 

Part  of  the  advertising  man’s  equipment  must 
be  a sufficient  knowledge  of  printing  to  enable  him 
to  use  it  intelligently.  He  need  know  nothing  of 
it  but  this;  it  is  no  more  his  proper  function  to 
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determine  the  minutiae  of  a job  of  printing  than  it 
is  the  printer’s  to  select  the  mailing  list. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this;  it  has  been  said 
many  times  before  and,  in  all  probability,  more 
effectively.  It  has  been  repeated  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  clear  the  idea  underlying  the  writ- 
ing of  this  paper,  which  is  no  more  than  a discus- 
sion of  the  relation  of  the  printer  to  direct-by-mail 
advertising  campaigns. 

It  is  long  past  the  day  when  this  method  of 
advertising  needs  advocacy.  Its  usefulness  has 
been  demonstrated  in  countless  instances.  In  fact, 
its  success  has  been  so  great  where  it  has  been 
judiciously  employed  that  recourse  has  been  had 
to  it  in  many  instances  where  good  judgment  has 
been  conspicuous  only  by  its  absence. 

The  printer’s  interest  in  this  class  of  advertising 
is  so  obvious  that  his  capability  impartially  to 
judge  as  to  the  quantity  and  character  of  its  use  in 
an  advertising  campaign  is,  to  say  the  least,  open 
to  question.  It  is  an  inherent  tendency  of  most 
men’s  minds  to  see  a cure  for  every  ill  in  their 
own  special  remedy,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  indi- 
vidual is  not  consciously  partial;  his  partiality  in 
this  instance  is  an  integral  part  of  himself.  Men 
who  have  sufficient  power  of  detachment  from 
their  immediate  interest  to  consider  matters 
largely,  in  perspective  as  it  were,  are  rare. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  printer’s  inter- 
est in  obtaining  orders  for  his  work  should  make 
it  easy  for  him  to  justify  to  himself  his  advocacy 
of  its  purchase.  Unless  he  is  one  in  ten  thousand, 
he  will  be  without  the  proper  sense  of  proportion. 
It  must  be  remembered  always  that  printing  is  his 
specialty;  it  is  his  remedy.  And  even  failure  of 
its  application  in  one  or  a number  of  instances 
does  not  alter  his  belief.  In  common  with  every 
other  phase  of  life,  business  is  exceedingly  com- 
plex; the  number  and  variety  of  conditions  con- 
tributing to  any  result  are  so  great  that  alibis  are 
easy.  Had  this  or  that  condition  been  present 
instead  of  the  actual  combination,  the  result  might 
well  have  been  quite  otherwise.  The  adage  “ we 
learn  by  experience”  should  be  amended:  “We 
learn  by  experience  if  we  can  learn  by  experience.” 


~ ..  - ..  ' 

It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  the  compositor 
to  be  able  to  write  the  copy  he  sets  as  to  expect  the 
printer  to  plan  the  advertising  matter  he  prints. 
The  word  “plan”  is  used  in  the  largest  sense;  it 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  preparation  of  lay- 
out and  copy. 

Just  as  the  printer’s  interest  leads  him  to  cham- 
pion greater  use  of  his  work  in  advertising,  the 
ordinary  run  of  advertising  agents  emphasize  the 
greater  use  of  space  in  periodicals  and  newspapers. 
Obviously,  their  interest  lies  in  this  direction.  It 
is  not  only  easier  and  more  profitable;  it  repre- 
sents the  tendency  of  their  training  as  well.  Their 
average  advertising  campaign  will  be  top-heavy  in 
this  respect.  And  in  their  case,  as  with  the  printer, 
they  will  learn  little  from  failure;  the  cure  for 
the  use  of  a disproportionately  large  amount  of 
space  is  to  take  even  more. 

It  may  well  be  asked:  What  has  all  this  to  do 
with  the  printer?  The  answer  is  — a great  deal. 
If  he  is  to  make  his  living  by  means  of  his  skill 
in  producing  printed  advertising  matter  of  value, 
it  is  quite  as  important  to  him  to  sell  his  customer 
the  right  thing  in  the  right  amount  as  it  is  to  the 
customer  himself.  A permanent  business  lies  at 
the  end  of  this  road  only.  Unless  the  printer  is 
equipped  by  actual  experience,  he  should  not 
venture  out  of  his  field  into  that  of  another  and  pre- 
sume to  set  up  for  what  he  definitely  is  not. 

If  he  cannot  sell  his  product  without  going  out- 
side his  province,  let  him  make  sure  that  he  is 
properly  equipped  when  he  ventures  forth.  In 
other  words,  if  he  wishes  to  go  into  the  advertising 
business,  he  should  actually  go  into  it  by  employ- 
ing a competent  man  to  manage  it  for  him.  And 
by  “ competent  ” is  meant  really  competent,  of 
tried  and  proved  competency. 

Further,  and  this  is  very  important,  it  must  not 
be  a case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog.  The  print- 
ing used  in  any  advertising  campaign  must  always 
be  subsidiary;  to  sell  advertising  with  the  actual 
object  of  selling  printing  puts  the  whole  transac- 
tion upon  a false  basis.  Consequently,  the  busi- 
ness must  become  primarily  an  advertising  agency 
and  as  such  must  be  prepared  to  perform  all  the 
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functions  of  that  activity.  To  limit  its  field  to 
campaigns  which  contemplate  the  use  of  direct- 
by-mail  methods  only  is  to  hold  it  to  a very  small 
business.  The  growth  of  almost  every  single  cus- 
tomer’s advertising  will  take  it  away  from  the 
printing  business. 

Therefore,  if  a printer  decides  to  go  into  the 
advertising  business,  let  him  go  into  it  and,  at 
the  same  time,  go  out  of  the  printing  business. 
The  two  activities  do  not  belong  under  the  same 
head.  With  a printing  business  on  his  hands  to 
keep  going  there  will  always  be  the  tendency 
unduly  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  aspect 
of  advertising. 

It  appears  that  the  better  course  for  the  average 
printer  of  advertising  literature,  who  desires  to 
remain  in  the  business,  would  be  to  determine 
work  of  this  kind  into  his  direction  by  the  simple 
process  of  deserving  it.  Of  course,  he  must  make 
his  ability  known;  he  must  employ  every  selling 
means  which  is  open  to  him.  Proficiency  in  the 
production  of  the  right  kind  of  work,  which,  nat- 
urally, includes  economy,  and  energy  and  judg- 
ment applied  to  its  sale,  will  secure  for  him  what 
he  wants.  And  the  same  amount  of  selling  will 
produce  more  for  him,  provided  he  works  with 
intelligence  and  judgment,  in  his  own  line,  print- 
ing, than  it  would  were  it  to  be  applied  to  selling 
advertising  first  and  printing  second. 

There  is  no  reason  for  his  refraining  from 
emphasizing  the  merits  of  the  kind  of  advertising 
which  his  printing  is.  In  this  respect  he  is  exactly 
in  the  position  of  the  newspaper  or  magazine 
which  solicits  new  business.  It  is  true  that  news- 
papers not  infrequently  furnish  copy  and  layout 
where  they  are  desired,  and  there  is  no  reason 
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against  the  printer’s  doing  the  same  thing,  pro- 
vided he  is  properly  equipped  to  render  an  adver- 
tising service. 

If  he  is  so  equipped,  there  is  no  reason  against 
his  soliciting  the  business  of  concerns,  not  national 
advertisers,  who  can  benefit  by  purely  direct-by- 
mail advertising,  particularly  if  they  know  how 
to  handle  the  campaign  after  they  receive  the 
literature.  If  they  do  not,  the  printer,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  results,  should  be  able  to 
instruct  them.  Even  in  purely  direct-by-mail 
advertising,  the  printing  is  by  no  means  the  most 
important  part.  Advertising  of  any  kind,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  “ merchandized.”  Without 
knowledge  there  will  be  great  waste  to  the  adver- 
tiser, both  in  his  expenditure  and  of  opportunity 
to  profit. 

If  the  printer  understands  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  advertising  or  is  assured  that  his  customer 
does,  he  is  justified  in  soliciting  advertising  of 
this  kind  with  a view  of  doing  the  necessary  print- 
ing. But,  further  than  this,  he  should  not  go.  He 
should  remember  that,  as  a printer,  he  is  not  com- 
petent to  sell  full  advertising  service  in  competi- 
tion with  any  capable  advertising  agency.  In  enter- 
ing such  a competition,  he  is  heavily  handicapped. 
And  business  which  he  may  be  able  to  secure  by 
superior  selling  ability  of  any  kind  is  liable  to 
become  a boomerang. 

It’s  the  old  case  of  the  shoemaker  sticking  to  his 
last,  of  the  jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none. 
If  a man  is  a good  printer  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term,  he  will  have  his  hands  full  without  going 
outside  the  range  of  his  own  trade.  And,  as  was 
indicated  in  the  beginning,  printing  and  adver- 
tising are  two  things,  and  not  one. 


The  Community  List 

We  are  preparing  a community  mailing  list.  This  means  that  if  you  have  a problem  of 
mailing  to  people  in  Erie,  just  let  us  have  the  list  and  we  will  check  it  against  the  lists  that 
we  have  and  get  your  list  in  shape  to  use  at  a moment’s  notice.  There  are  churches,  soci- 
eties, and  lodges  that  have  mailings  to  do  and  a great  many  lists  are  maintained  that  are 
duplicates  of  one  another.  The  Community  List  contains  the  name  only  once  ami  the  metal 
frame  will  have  an  index  tab  to  indicate  to  what  lodge,  society,  or  church,  the  owner  be- 
longs. The  price  of  the  service  is  very  reasonable.  The  convenience  is  beyond  anything 
you  have  yet  experienced  along  that  line. — Noonan  Printing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
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12  POINT  BODONI  BOOK 


T.i  ERE  is  a sobriety  and  dignity  in  black  ^ 
white,  owing  to  its  unifonnity  of  tone,  that  b Waaii 
in  u variously  colored  work  of  art.  It  is  to  a unifornf 
•I y of  tone  that  tha  work  of  great  artists  tends.  Ren, 
brandt’s  late  work  takes  on  a uniform  golden  tone 
Curricre's  later  paintings  lend  theniselves  admirabl 
to  black-and-white  rendering  because  of  their  enseta 
blc  of  rich  warm  grays,  and  this  is  true  of  Whist]e 
and  of  the  mature  works  of  Velasquez.  R.  A.  M Stev 
cnson,  speaking  of  this,  says  that  as  a child  he  was 
fond  of  engravings  after  certain  pictures,  but  when  he 
saw  some  of  the  originals,  he  was  astonished  that  the 
|»ainter  should  have  spoilt  the  nobility  of  his  work  by 
staining  it  with  unnaturally  bright  and  spotty  coloring 
The  breadth  and  solemnity  of  the  black  and  white  had 
disappeared,  like  the  grandeur  of  a figure  when  it  b 
tricked  out  in  tinsel  and  motley.  The  hlack^and-white 
medium  and  the  Venetian  glow,  different  as  they  are 
agree  in  being  quite  arbitrary  expressions  of  the  com* 
luned  effect  of  color  and  light.  As  oil  art  is  a conven- 
tion. he  merely  marks  llie  difference  between  such  as 
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18  point  Bodoni 

BUT  SINCE  IT  IS  3456 
MUCH  HISTORY  1234 

24  point  Bodoni 

THE  WORK  1234 

DON  I WAS  A 123 

36  point  Bodoni 

PRINTER  01 

1916  MODEL 


A double  page  from  Mr.  T.  M.  Clealand’s  Type  Specimen  Book.  This 
book  was  six  by  eight  and  one  half  inches,  and  was  bound  in  boards. 


How  Soon  Can  You  Get  It  Out?” 

NEARLY  every  experienced  buyer  of  printing  will  agree  that  time  and  again  a piece  of 
printed  matter  is  discussed  and  laid  out  and  written  and  rewritten  and  criticized  and 
passed  on  until  the  last  minute  — and  then  turned  over  to  the  printer  with  the  inquiry, 
" How  soon  can  you  get  it  out  ? ” 

Now  no  matter  how  efficient  a printing  plant  may  be,  it  cannot  possibly  produce  as  good 
work  " in  the  shortest  possible  time  ” as  when  the  printer  is  given  an  opportunity  to  bring 
to  bear  all  the  skill  of  the  craftsmen  in  the  various  departments  of  his  plant. 

An  excellent  policy  to  adopt  is  that  of  calling  the  printer  into  consultation  early  in  the 
game.  This  not  only  permits  of  arranging  for  proper  time  in  which  to  produce  the  job,  but 
affords  opportunity  for  discussion  of  its  production,  to  which  the  printer  generally  contrib- 
utes valuable  suggestions  and  advice.  — John  P.  Smith  Printing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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”How  I Am  Going  to  Make  Some 
Manufacturer  Rich” 

Well-known  Professor  of  Advertising  Lays  Down  Rules  Manufacturers  Could  Follow  with 
Profit  — Haggle  Less  about  Price,  Allow  Time  Enough  to  Get  Out  Their  Adver- 
tising Work,  etc. — by  H.  Frank  Smith,  Lecturer,  Department  of 
Advertising  and  Marketing,  New  York  University. 


THE  manufacturer  whose  eye  may  be  caught 
by  the  above  title,  but  who  may  choose  not 
to  read  because  he  thinks  I don’t  really 
mean  it,  and  that  there  is  “ a catch  in  it  some- 
where,” is  advised  to  cancel  his  other  engagements 
and  read  on. 

I truly  and  literally  mean  that  I am  prepared 
to  make  some  manufacturer  rich,  or  more  rich  than 
he  even  now  is,  by  the  use  of  Direct  Advertising 
in  the  manner  I set  forth.  And  lest  he  think  I seek 
his  business  for  myself,  I may  say  that  several 
other  providers  of  mail  literature  besides  myself 
can  do  as  much  as  I under  the  plan  about  to  be 
described.  Therefore,  Mr.  Manufacturer,  read  on! 

You  won’t  do  what  I recommend,  and  therefore 
neither  I nor  another  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  enrich  you,  because  the  essence  of  my  simple 
secret  is  to  do  what  you  and  your  tribe  never  do. 
Nevertheless,  read  on! 

In  a nutshell:  Any  manufacturer  who  (having 
first  got  hold  of  the  right  kind  of  a Direct  Adver- 
tising man  or  firm)  will  haggle  less  about  price; 
stop  covert  threats  about  being  under  negotiations 
with  rival  advertising  concerns;  who  will  allow 
time  enough  to  get  out  his  advertising  work 
instead  of  being  in  a tearing  hurry;  and  wTho  will 
not  be  reticent  with  facts  about  his  business  — will 
almost  certainly  be  given  a mail  campaign  that 
will  bring  home  the  bacon  on  an  immense  scale. 

The  nutshell,  still  more  briefly:  First  catch  the 
right  kind  of  mail  campaign  concern,  then  be  not 
stingy  of  money,  time,  and  facts! 

I and  my  merry  men  have  made  mail  campaigns 
for  dozens,  yes,  scores  of  manufacturers,  some 
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costing  in  six  figures;  and  I can  truthfully  say 
that  the  routine  in  every  case  has  been  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

Learning  that  Jones  & Co.  are  “ prospects,”  we 
lay  patient  siege  to  them,  and  they  postpone  the 
topic  for  weeks  and  months.  Suddenly  they  say 
they  are  ready  to  talk  business.  The  first  thing 
they  ask  for,  of  course,  is  price,  long  before  they 
give  us  a remote  notion  of  what  sized  campaign 
they  want.  We  get  around  that  and  manage  to 
extract  some  idea  of  the  specifications,  but  at 
every  moment  thereafter  they  haggle  with  us  and 
keep  us  worried  by  reminding  us  we  are  in  compe- 
tition with  sundry  formidable  competitors. 

At  last  we  get  the  order.  Immediately  we  are 
urged  and  pressed  to  get  out  the  work.  Impos- 
sibly early  dates  are  set  for  dummies,  plans,  and 
everything  else.  In  our  fear,  we  do  all  we  can  to 
meet  these  requirements,  usually  discovering  later 
that  there  absolutely  wras  no  hurry  whatever,  and 
that  nothing  more  important  than  curiosity  was 
behind  the  drive  to  see  our  preliminary  exhibits. 
And,  worst  of  all,  this  hot  haste  not  only  prevents 
our  having  the  time  to  properly  analyze,  think, 
and  plan,  but  it  stands  in  the  way  of  our  getting 
the  facts  on  which  alone  intelligent  work  can  be 
based.  With  this,  too,  is  the  steady,  insurmount- 
able— and  incomprehensible  — reluctance  of  the 
customer  to  let  us  have  the  facts  in  his  possession 
about  his  own  business  — facts  almost  vital  to  the 
campaign’s  prosperity. 

What  happens?  Many  times  the  advertising 
succeeds  very  nicely  — but  only,  I am  convinced, 
because  on  the  one  hand  advertising  itself  is  a 
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mighty  force,  almost  fool-proof,  and  on  the  other 
because  my  devoted  staff  puts  into  the  campaign 
the  heart’s  blood  of  extra  work,  attention  to  little 
things,  and  a burning  determination  to  overcome 
the  client’s  inexplicable  lack  of  cooperation. 

Some  other  of  the  advertising  jobs  succeed  very 
indifferently.  They  barely  make  the  grade.  Some 
others,  again,  are  flat,  rank  failures. 

Such  campaigns  are  not  the  shoulder-to-shoulder 
fight  for  business  — customer  and  ourselves  linked 
in  team-work  — that  they  should  be,  but  are 
instead  our  own  desperate  fight  against  the  cus- 
tomer’s stupidity  and  suspicion,  plus  adverse  out- 
side conditions. 

A few  words  back  I stipulated  that  the  “ right 
kind  of  a Direct  Advertising  firm  ” must  be  got 
hold  of.  This  is,  truly,  an  essential  in  what  I have 
called  the  secret  of  success  in  mail  work.  There 
are  plenty  of  the  other  sort.  Some  have  become 
insincere  in  sheer  despair  of  ever  being  allowed  to 
do  conscientious  work.  They  deliberately  choose 
the  path  the  customer  himself  seems  so  anxious 
for  them  to  tread,  the  path  of  easy  and  careless 
superficiality. 

But,  let  us  suppose  and  assume  that  Mr.  Manu- 
facturer has,  by  careful  inquiry,  got  hold  of  a 
concern  known  to  be  experienced,  skillful,  and 
wise  in  finding  markets  by  mail.  Grant  me  this 
premise  and  bear  it  in  mind  in  reading  the  para- 
graphs below. 

Such  concern  has  a small  staff  of  men,  usually 
with  one  specially  strong  fellow  at  their  head. 
These  men  have  the  passionate  love  of  their  work 
that  artists  and  scientific  researchers  have.  They 
are  hungry  and  thirsty  for  facts.  The  moment 
they  are  turned  loose  on  any  man’s  business,  they 
burrow  and  burrow  in  the  effort  to  find  the  under- 
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lying  hardpan  or  bedrock  of  the  truth  about  it. 
They  want  reality.  They  are  not  content  with  any 
advertising  manager’s  sketchy  notions,  having 
learned  by  experience  that  such  officials  are  poor 
sources  of  data.  They  are  statistical  bloodhounds 
of  the  most  extreme  kind,  being  in  addition  keen 
judges  of  the  public’s  tastes  and  foibles  — far 
more  so  than  the  client  in  most  cases. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  you  will  give  these  men 
all  the  facts  you  have,  and  put  them  in  the  way  of 
procuring  such  other  information  as  they  demand, 
by  questionnaires,  trade  investigations,  or  what 
not,  and  not  compel  them  to  produce  plans  until 
they  are  ended  with  their  hunt  for  data,  they  are 
practically  sure  to  produce  a splendid  campaign. 

How  can  you  assure  this  condition?  First,  by 
trusting  your  Direct  Advertising  advisers.  Tell 
them  you  are  dickering  with  them  alone.  Don’t 
hurry  and  worry  them  with  the  bugaboo  of  out- 
side competition.  Second,  don’t  deal  with  them  as 
with  brigands  or  fish  peddlers.  Tell  them  you  will 
pay  whatever  the  job  is  worth,  and  mean  it. 
Third,  in  heaven’s  name  allow  them  time  enough 
to  get  facts,  to  sleep  over  them,  analyze  them,  dis- 
cuss them,  and  digest  them. 

Get  hold  of  the  right  people,  then  trust  them  as 
you  would  men  in  any  other  profession  — doctors, 
architects,  lawyers  — respecting  their  dignity  as 
creative  thinkers.  Don’t  meddle,  don’t  hurry;  be 
frank,  be  helpful,  be  loyal;  don’t  be  pennywise 
and  pound-foolish;  follow  their  recommendations. 

Time,  facts,  money  — these  are  the  requisites 
for  the  incubation  of  a record-breaking  Direct 
Advertising  campaign.  Get  the  right  people,  then 
trust  them;  give  them  the  money,  the  time,  and 
the  facts.  And  they’ll  “ bring  it  home  in  barrels 
to  you!  ” 


Gets  Valuable  Suggestions  from  Direct  Advertising 

Your  publication.  Direct  Advertising,  is  one  of  exceptional  merit  and  ive  look  forward  to 
it.  The  suggestions  contained  among  the  samples  of  the  various  members  of  your  club  are 
very  valuable  to  us  indeed,  and  we  are  constantly  making  use  of  them.  The  editorial  matter 
is  also  excellent. — Meyer  Press,  Appleton,  Wis.  (signed)  E.  S.  Colvin. 
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The  Pierce-Arrow  Car  in  line.  Copyright,  1922,  by  the  Pierce- Arrow  Motor  Car  Company. 
Reproduced  from  a handsome  catalog,  printed  on  India,  Antique  paper, 
by  The  Matthews-Northrup  Works,  Buffalo. 
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Mistaken  Idea  Corrected  Regarding 
Standardization 

Why  Paper  Manufacturer  Cannot  Take  Given  Formulae  of  Raw  Materials  and 
Guarantee  a Uniform  Product  — Paper  Making  Not  an  Exact  Science 
but  an  Art  — Paper  Reflects  Character  of  Men  Who 
Make  It  — by  William  Bond  Wheelwright. 


ONE  of  the  words  we  are  most  frequently 
hearing  to-day  in  the  advertising  of 
American  paper  mills  is  “ standardized.” 
Possibly  it  is  a misleading  term  to  the  layman,  who 
might  infer  that  paper  making  may  be  reduced  to 
an  exact  science  merely  by  adherence  to  given 
formulae  of  raw  materials,  which  need  only  to  pass 
through  a more  or  less  automatic  process  to  emerge 
as  a uniform  product  fully  coincident  with  specifi- 
cations. Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  for,  as  one 
of  America’s  foremost  paper  makers  recently  re- 
marked to  the  writer,  “ Paper  making  is  not  an 
exact  science;  it  is  an  art.” 

It  is  so  much  of  an  art  that  two  different 
machines  in  the  same  plant  will  sometimes  fail  to 
produce  strictly  identical  paper  from  exactly  the 
same  formula.  Variations  may  even  occur  in  the 
product  of  one  machine  during  a twenty-four  hour 
run,  directly  as  the  result  of  the  different  “ shifts  ” 
of  workmen  running  the  mill.  Paper  reflects  the 
character  of  the  men  who  make  it. 

Standardization  is  practicable  only  to  the  extent 
of  specifying  what  raw  materials  may  enter  into 
a grade  of  paper,  and  the  minimum  strength  a 
given  paper  should  possess.  Its  appearance  and 
working  quality  will  still  remain  unstandardized, 
because  they  depend,  in  the  nature  of  paper 
making,  on  the  human  factor,  or,  in  other  words, 
upon  the  art  of  the  paper  maker. 

The  realization  of  this  condition  has  probably 
had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  passing  of  secretive- 
ness among  manufacturers.  A Technical  Associa- 
tion of  the  pulp  and  paper  trade,  composed  of 
friendly  instead  of  suspicious  competitors,  now 


meets  regularly  to  discuss  matters  which  were  once 
ignorantly  viewed  as  trade  secrets.  They  now 
know  that  successful  paper  making  depends  as 
much  on  men  as  methods.  It  takes  many  years  of 
training  for  an  average  man  to  become  expert  in 
any  department  of  a modern  paper  mill,  and  the 
success  of  the  leading  mills  is  directly  due  to  the 
intelligence  with  which  they  are  managed. 

Uniformity  of  product  is  strictly  the  fruit  of 
eternal  vigilance  and  applied  intelligence.  Show 
me  a good  paper  maker  and  I will  show  you  a man 
who  is  conscientious,  alert,  resourceful;  a man 
who  is  true  to  himself  and  true  to  others.  Is  this 
statement  not  borne  out  by  the  conspicuous  places 
that  have  been  filled  locally  and  nationally  by  men 
whose  vocation  was  paper  making? 

This  condition  is  one  which  justifies  the  increas- 
ing preference  for  the  advertised  mill  brands  of 
paper.  There  is  no  other  means  by  which  the  cus- 
tomer may  be  assured,  year  in  and  year  out,  that 
his  paper  will  come  from  the  source  which,  in  his 
personal  experience,  has  proved  reliable  and  suit- 
able, for  his  particular  requirements,  and,  having 
found  a paper  which  gives  satisfactory  results,  it 
is  wise  to  stick  to  it. 

Occasionally  paper  merchants  find  it  expedient 
to  turn  from  one  mill  to  another  for  the  supply  of 
a certain  private  brand  of  paper,  but,  regardless 
of  the  excellence  of  their  motives,  the  result  may 
fail  to  please.  This  is  particularly  true  of  papers 
for  half-tones,  lithographic  or  offset  printing. 
Pressmen  are  habituated  to  certain  inks  for  certain 
papers,  as  the  outcome  of  their  own  experience. 
Inks  do  not  act  uniformly  except  on  the  same  char- 
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acter  of  stock.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  double- 
tone inks.  Therefore,  if  the  source  of  paper  sold 
under  a certain  brand  has  been  changed,  albeit 
with  the  intention  of  affording  better  results,  the 
printer’s  first  experience  with  the  new  stock  may 
be  anything  but  pleasing. 

This  brings  us  back  to  our  starting  point  — the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  “ Standardized  Brands  of 
Paper.”  In  a word,  it  means  “characteristic”; 
that  is,  characteristic  to  some  one  manufacturer, 
but  to  no  universal  standard. 

Even  as  the  fame  of  the  ancient  paper  makers, 
such  as  Fabriano  of  Italy,  Van  Gelder  of  Holland, 
and  Whatman  of  England,  has  been  perpetuated 
through  many  generations  of  artisans,  so  the  fame 


of  many  of  our  American  paper  mills  has  been 
deservedly  and  consistently  maintained  by  their 
fidelity  to  their  own  standards.  When  manufac- 
turers identify  themselves  with  their  product,  it  is 
equivalent  to  giving  bonds  for  faithful  adherence 
to  quality.  They  cannot  afford  to  disappoint  their 
customers.  Therefore,  considering  the  impossi- 
bility of  ensuring  good  paper  making  on  the  mere 
basis  of  empirical  standards,  and  the  doubt  sur- 
rounding the  origin  of  private  brands,  the  buyers’ 
best  reliance  is  the  acknowledged  reputation  of 
well-known  paper  makers.  In  fine,  the  surest  way, 
year  in,  year  out,  to  obtain  papers  that  abide  by 
established  standards,  is  to  insist  on  getting  mill 
brands  of  reliable  manufacture. 


Lost  Opportunity 


A TRAVELING  salesman  — we’ll  call  him  Jim 
— entered  the  office  of  Mann  & Company.  He 
was  an  old  friend  of  one  of  the  firm  — used  to 
travel  with  Mann  when  Mann  was  on  the  road, 
too.  He  and  Mann  were  in  different  lines. 

“ Mann,”  he  said,  “ you’ve  been  trying  to  get 
into  Jayport  for  years;  never  seemed  to  be  an 
opportunity.  It’s  open  now.  Send  a good  man 
down  there  to  see  Edwards.  Had  a talk  with  him 
last  week.  He’s  ready  to  buy.  Wants  to  take  on 
a new  account.  You  know  how  he  stuck  to  Lacy. 
He’ll  stick  to  you  the  same  way  if  you  can  get  him. 
He’s  considering  French’s  line,  but  I know  from 
what  he  said  to  me  you  can  land  him  if  the  right 
man  sees  him  with  the  right  samples.” 

The  man  who  usually  covered  the  Jayport  ter- 
ritory for  Mann  & Company  was  ill.  Selling 
Edwards  seemed  like  a sure  thing  — anyone  could 
do  it  — so  reasoned  Mann. 

“ Call  on  Edwards,  Jayport,  and  sell  him,”  he 
wired  a new  and  inexperienced  man. 

A few  days  later  he  received  a letter  from  the 
new  man:  “Called  on  Edwards.  Too  late.  He’s 
decided  to  put  in  French’s  line.” 

Six  weeks  later  Jim  called  on  Mann  again. 

“ Sorry  you  didn’t  sell  Edwards,”  he  said. 

“ Yes,  we  were  too  late,”  replied  Mann. 


“Not  too  late,”  said  Jim.  “Edwards  didn’t  buy 
until  after  your  new  man  called  on  him.  The 
trouble  was  your  man  didn’t  make  a hit.  He  didn’t 
have  the  experience  necessary  to  pull  an  old  bird 
like  Edwards  off  the  perch. 

“The  trouble  with  some  of  us,”  said  Jim,  “is 
that  when  we  get  an  opportunity  we  don’t  play  it 
one  hundred  per  cent.  We  see  the  target  — it’s 
perfectly  clear  — looks  so  easy  to  hit  that  we  only 
half  load  our  gun  and  the  charge  carries  only  half 
the  distance.” 

A good  many  men  buy  printing  as  Mann  selected 
a salesman  to  call  on  Edwards.  They  do  not  ana- 
lyze the  situation.  They  might  if  they  would  look 
at  it  in  this  way.  Here’s  a list  of  one  thousand 
names.  Each  name  is  a live  prospect.  Each  man 
whose  name  is  on  that  list  should  be  buying  goods 
from  me.  He  is  my  opportunity.  If  I go  after  him 
in  the  right  way  I’ll  land  him.  If  I don’t  someone 
else  lands  him.  I’ve  lost  not  only  the  effort  ex- 
pended, I’ve  lost  my  opportunity. 

The  difference  in  cost  between  a bit  of  printed 
matter  that  lacks  selling  power  — that  does  not 
represent  — and  the  full-blooded,  go-getter  kind, 
is  so  small  that  it  does  not  pay  any  man  to  take 
a chance. — “ Whittet’s  Whims,”  Whittet  & Shepper- 
son,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Larger  Printing  Orders  through  More 
Impressive  Selling  Methods 

Some  Selling  Ideas  Adapted  from  Other  Trades  — How  Two  Men  Could  Go  on  the  Road 
and  Make  Displays  of  Direct  Advertising  W ork  in  Hotel  Rooms  — How 
Exhibit  Frames  Should  Be  Made,  Exhibits  Advertised, 

Etc.  — by  William  A.  Kittredge. 


The  success  of  a printing  business  is  largely 
determined  by  the  effort  of  the  sales  de- 
partment in  keeping  the  plant  full  of  work 
that  can  be  produced  at  a profit  — a platitude  that 
one  would  hardly  repeat  but  that  it  is  so  important 
to  our  subject,  more  effective  selling. 

Go  into  the  average  printing  office.  Observe 
the  selling  methods  employed  there.  The  corner 
grocer  in  the  country  has  almost  as  much  initiative, 
originality,  force,  and  strategy  as  you  will  find 
exercised  by  many  an  “ employing  printer.”  The 
art  and  science  of  selling  — other  than  by  the  old 
methods  of  ringing  bells,  cutting  prices,  and  taking 
orders  — is  a closed  book. 

It  is  not  so  in  other  industries.  Cash  registers, 
adding  machines,  automobiles,  and  correspondence 
school  courses  are  all  sold  through  cleverly 
planned  sales  operations  that  create  a desire  to  buy. 
Things  we  did  not  consider  necessary  before  and 
that  we  quite  likely  could  get  along  without,  if  left 
alone,  are  sold  to  us. 

Should  a printer  exercise  one  half  the  initia- 
tive, energy,  and  invention  shown  by  other  indus- 
tries, he  would  have  to  increase  his  equipment  in 
a year  and  double  his  space  in  five. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  Brown  Company  is 
going  after  business  in  out-of-town  territory  where 
periodic  calls  are  made  by  its  salesman.  Prospects 
and  customers  in  this  territory  come  to  expect  a 
call  from  a Brown  salesman  at  a certain  season, 
but  are  never  sure  of  the  exact  time  of  his  call. 
Think  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  send  finely 
printed  advance  cards  to  such  prospects,  or  even 
personal  letters  announcing  the  proposed  call. 


Manufacturers  of  other  merchandise  send  sales- 
men into  centrally  located  towns  with  trunks  con- 
taining a complete  display  of  their  lines.  Hotel 
show  rooms  are  hired,  tables  erected,  and  a fine 
exhibition  and  display  laid  out,  to  which  all  the 
buyers  in  that  region  are  invited.  If  two  men  are 
traveling  together,  one  man  looks  after  visitors  and 
customers,  while  the  other  goes  out  to  induce  more 
to  come  in. 

Did  a printer  ever  think  of  doing  this? 

Just  picture  the  possibilities  of  a little  sales 
strategy  along  this  line  employed  in  the  selling  of 
printing.  You  have  your  service  department  pre- 
pare fifty  or  more  display  frames  22"  x 28"  in  size 
on  which  to  mount  specimens  of  your  finest  work 
in  all  the  kinds  of  printing  you  do.  These  frames 
are  compactly  packed  in  one  or  two  specially  built 
trunks.  Two  of  your  best  men  then  take  the  road 
with  these  specimens  and  put  up  at  the  Empire 
Hotel  at  Hampton. 

Previously  you  have  mailed  to  all  your  prospects 
about  Hampton  an  announcement  to  the  effect 
that  during  a certain  week  named  your  representa- 
tives, Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Smart,  will  be  at  the 
Empire  with  a complete  line  of  specimens  of 
Direct  Advertising  produced  by  your  firm.  Adver- 
tising men,  manufacturers,  and  printing  buyers  are 
asked  to  view  your  exhibit,  from  which  they  may 
well  expect  to  gather  useful  ideas  for  their  own 
advertising  and  printing  problems.  “ Come  and 
see  what  other  manufacturers  in  other  sections  are 
doing  ” you  go  on  to  say. 

In  districts  away  from  the  largest  centers  such 
an  announcement  will  always  bring  a lot  of  inter- 
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ested  prospects  to  your  show.  In  some  instances 
Bright  and  Smart  will  have  personal  acquaintances 
and  friends  to  whom,  in  addition  to  the  announce- 
ment, they  will  wish  to  write  personal  invitations. 

Get  your  buyers  into  your  hotel  showroom  as 
your  guests  at  such  an  exhibit,  and  you  immedi- 
ately acquire  a prestige  that  is  difficult  to  over- 
come. Immediate  orders  will  result  and  a lasting 
impression  will  have  been  made  which  will  count 
for  future  business.  If  the  personalities  of  your 
representatives  are  sufficiently  pleasing  and  force- 
ful, they  will  impress  your  prospects  with  the  fact 
that  the  house  they  represent  is  an  established  one 
and  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  good  work. 

Such  an  exhibit  as  is  here  suggested  can  be  got- 
ten together  at  a small  expenditure  and  some  little 
work.  Take  sheets  of  black  antique  cover  stock, 
size  22"  x 28".  Have  a picture  framer  put  frames 
of  one  half  inch  flat  black  molding  about  them, 
strengthening  the  backs  with  heavy  sheets  of 
binder’s  board.  Do  not  use  glass  on  the  front,  but 
mount  the  specimens  with  rubber  cement  or  glue 
in  such  a way  that  when  hung  up  about  a room 
the  different  panels  will  balance  and  harmonize. 

Different  classifications  from  stationery  to  large 
catalogs  can  be  arranged  separately.  One  exhibit 
of  a complete  Direct  Advertising  campaign  will 
be  found  interesting,  and,  if  alongside  of  it  you 
can  show  the  original  sketch  dummies  and  layouts 
from  which  it  was  produced,  more  interest  will  be 
attracted.  Such  a show  or  exhibition  can  well 
become  a meeting  place  for  advertising  men  of  the 
locality  visited,  and  the  printing  salesman  can  well 
help  these  men  to  a better  acquaintance. 

A successful  printer  in  Baltimore,  whom  we  all 
know  and  admire,  has  another  selling  method 
which  he  uses  successfully,  a method  which  was 
devised  to  sell  important  prospects  at  a distance 
too  far  away  to  be  called  upon  by  a salesman. 
This  is  called  “ a silent  salesman  ” and  consists  of 
a beautiful  brass-bound  box  or  trunk,  in  which  is 
arranged  a complete  showing  of  the  important  work 
of  this  press. 

When  an  inquiry  that  seems  sufficiently  prom- 
ising is  received  from  away  out  of  town,  the  silent 
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salesman  is  sent  on  its  way  by  express  prepaid. 
Coming  into  the  prospect’s  office,  it  is  impressive 
from  the  very  outside,  and  when  the  fine  printed 
things  it  contains  are  examined,  a lasting  impres- 
sion of  merit  and  quality  is  made.  Needless  to  say, 
this  very  original  idea  has  been  useful  and  profit- 
able in  bringing  new  business  to  the  printer  em- 
ploying it. 

In  these  days  far-sighted  printers  are  more  inter- 
ested in  landing  accounts  than  occasional  and  scat- 
tered orders.  Certain  accounts  are  known  to  pro- 
duce a certain  volume  of  business  annually,  and 
the  competition  for  them  is  keen.  While  in  some 
instances  large  accounts  are  “ sewed  up  ” with  one 
printer  for  one  reason  or  another,  in  other  cases 
the  work  of  large  concerns  changes  from  one  con- 
cern to  another. 

Quite  likely  you  are  right  now  looking  with 
interest  at  the  printed  work  of  a certain  large  con- 
cern and  wishing  you  might  land  it.  Very  well,  did 
you  ever  sit  down  strategically  to  plan  how  to  go 
after  and  get  such  an  account?  It  can  be  done  — 
has  been  done. 

Turn  your  service  department  loose  on  such  a 
problem  in  this  fashion.  Your  research  man  is  to 
obtain  all  the  specimens  possible  of  the  prospect’s 
work,  together  with  facts  concerning  the  possible 
volume  for  his  business,  etc.  You  will  also  want 
to  know  the  present  source  of  his  printing  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  considered  satisfactory  or 
otherwise.  Then  your  art  and  copy  experts  get 
together  and  make  a thorough  study  and  analysis 
of  the  specimens  obtained.  Constructive  sugges- 
tions for  improvement  are  worked  out  and  pos- 
sibly dummies  and  layouts  made.  The  sales  or 
advertising  manager,  or  purchasing  agent  is  writ- 
ten to  and  an  appointment  made  for  submitting 
constructive  plans  and  suggestions. 

This  interview  must  be  handled  impressively, 
with  the  same  sort  of  approach  that  is  used  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  when 
they  go  after  a new  advertising  account.  Never 
go  to  see  your  prospect  alone  in  such  a case.  Take 
two  other  men  along.  Impress  the  prospect  with 
your  desire  to  serve  him,  your  large  resources,  and 
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your  professional  methods  of  working.  If  neces- 
sary, mount  up  on  display  boards  specimens  of 
his  present  work  and  dummy  layouts  suggesting 
improvements,  with  terse  reasons  for  each  step. 
Or  it  may  be  that  your  prospect’s  present  litera- 
ture is  already  very  good.  Then  is  the  time  to  try 
out  on  him  ideas  for  new  things  that  will  help  the 
sale  of  his  product  — a year’s  campaign  of  Direct 
Advertising,  perhaps. 

Manufacturers,  even  large  ones,  are  unused  to 
such  attention  from  printers,  and  are  impressed 
by  it.  Time  and  money  invested  in  such  effort  will 
surely  come  back  in  new  business  and  greater 
prestige.  The  printer  who  can  logically  and  sci- 
entifically show  a manufacturer  what  Direct  Adver- 
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tising  is  doing  for  others,  can  always  be  sure  of  a 
hearing.  Any  advertising  man  is  interested  in 
such  facts,  if  presented  in  an  interesting  way. 

Sometimes  in  opening  a new  account,  the  printer 
or  his  service  man  is  permitted  to  meet  and  talk 
with  the  officers  or  directors  of  a concern  or  both. 
Then  he  can  work  as  a printing  engineer,  advising 
in  the  scientific  management  of  Direct  Advertising 
problems,  and  can  be  of  real  use  and  help  to  his 
clients. 

Concrete  facts  and  figures  ably  presented  will 
impress  a prospect  more  than  all  the  theories  in 
the  world,  and  if  you  can  get  his  interest  through 
some  such  strategic  approach,  as  here  outlined, 
you  can  be  quite  sure  of  holding  his  attention. 


House  Magazine  Builds  Confidence 

Unless  you  know  a man  well  you  haven’t  any  confidence  in  him.  Unless  you  know  a 
business  house  well  you  haven  t any  confidence  in  it.  The  greatest  builder  of  confidence  is 
publicity  and  advertising.  Advertising  acquaints  the  public  with  you.  It  gives  people  a 
knowledge  of  your  house  that  will  inspire  confidence.  Continuous  advertising  not  only  in- 
spires confidence  but  promotes  it. 

The  most  consistent  compiler  of  confidence  is  the  house  magazine.  A house  magazine 
that  “ talks  ” personality  to  your  customers  and  shows  them  how  others  use  your  product  to 
advantage  promotes  a confidence  that  means  increased  trade.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
house  magazines  and  how  our  Editorial  Service  Department  creates  house  magazines  that 
hold  readers’  interest  month  after  month  and  beget  confidence. — “ Quids  and  Quads,”  W.  P. 
Dunn  Company,  Chicago. 
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Illustrations  Should  Make  Advertising 
More  Interesting 

Commercial  Artist’s  Work  too  often  Is  Just  a rr  Job  ” and  Lacks  Necessary  Interest  — 
Nothing  Gained  by  Slavish  Drawing  of  Objects  That  Might  Be  Photographed  — 
Artist  Should  Be  Able  to  Shoiv  More  Than  just  the  Things  in  Sight,  or 
His  Drawing  Fails  — by  Walt  Harris. 


But,  sir,  I beseech  you  give  me  leave  to  ask  you 
one  question:  is  there  no  art  to  be  used  to  worms, 
to  make  them  allure  the  fish,  and  in  a manner  to 
compel  them  to  bite  the  bait? — The  Compleat 
Angler. 

THE  elements  of  an  effective  advertisement 
(and  by  that  we  hope  to  mean  an  artistic 
one)  are  dependent  upon  good  taste  and 
discrimination,  as  in  other  works  of  art. 

We  see  every  day  advertisements  that  are  poor 
both  in  wording  and  picture,  some  of  them  a 
veritable  confusion.  These  poor  things  are  at 
times  condescension  to  uncultivated  minds  im- 
pressed by  declamatory  verbosity.  May  these  same 
uncultivated  minds  not  be  impressed  by  simplicity 
and  dignity  with  equally  good  merchandising 
results?  Opinions  differ  and  our  only  comfort  is 
the  growing  cultivation  of  the  uninitiated  amid  the 
increasing  abundance  of  dignified  and  beautiful 
advertisements. 

The  Artist 

In  introducing  this  subject  we  ought  first  to 
consider  somewhat  the  illustrator. 

The  artist  is  frequently  a much  misunderstood 
person  and  — like  the  rest  of  us  — at  times  deserv- 


edly so.  He  is  by  inclination,  and  must  become 
by  training,  in  great  part,  an  idealist  urged  on  in 
his  craftsmanship  by  the  traditions  of  ages  and  his 
own  individual  aim. 

By  toil  and  study  he  passes  through  enthusiastic 
immaturity  to  the  period  of  ripe  experience  and 
judgment,  and  given  some  mental  ability  becomes 
respected  in  his  line.  It  is  said  that  even  mediocre 
artists  have  at  times  that  thrill  that  comes  to  him 
who  views  his  work  well  done. 

The  artist  is  a student  in  a school  from  which  he 
can  never  graduate  and  if  he  be  sincere,  will  never 
say  of  his  knowledge  “finis.”  As  P.  Gilbert  Ham- 
merton  has  said,  “ The  most  earnest  students  of 
art  are  the  greybeards.” 

Thus,  perchance,  should  the  artist’s  work  pass 
his  own  censorship  satisfactorily,  the  result  is  to 
him,  ideally  speaking,  his  payment. 

“ Virtue  is  its  own  reward  ” is  quite  applicable 
here,  and  often  in  the  recent  past  many  of  the 
artist’s  clients  have  been  content  to  permit  that 
reward  to  almost  suffice.  Virtue  is  a moral  food 
but  poor  from  a gastronomical  standpoint,  and 
who  will  face  the  winter  winds  clad  only  in  that 
garment?  Then,  in  justice,  should  the  artist  be 
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Simplicity  and  rhythm  of  line — Gluyas  Williams 


fairly  and  well  compensated,  and  so  does  he  put 
forth  his  heart  and  soul  to  his  work  and  warms  to 
his  client’s  interests. 

As  a craftsman  he  is  not  content  until  he  sees 
in  reproduction  his  work;  how  happy  then  is  he  in 
fair  plates  and  fine  printing.  He  examines  each 
detail  so  carefully  considered  and  drawn  and  files 
the  finished  product  away  as  an  example  of  his 
work,  if  need  be,  a demonstration  to  future  clients. 

The  Illustration 

Illustration;  from  the  Latin  illustris  — bright.  The 
act  of  making  clear  and  distinct.  To  remove  obscurity. 

Illustration  in  general  is  so  large  a subject  that 
although  the  limitation,  Illustration  in  Advertise- 
ments, is  more  specific,  yet  even  this  pleasant  Field 
reaches  here  and  there  into  the  Woods  of  all  Illus- 
tration and  climbs  away  up  the  Steep  Heights  of 
Pictorial  Art  itself. 

Thus,  in  discussing  one  we  must  consider  the 
other,  but  always  with  the  Transit  of  Judgment 
sighting  the  dividing  lines  that  mark  the  Bound- 
aries and  endeavoring  always  not  to  encroach  on 
other  Realms. 

Since  the  object  to  be  obtained  is  of  mutual 
interest  to  client  and  artist,  may  we  not  sit  down 
together  and  talk  as  artists,  one  to  another,  about 
our  mutual  topic,  art;  art  of  text,  art  of  printing, 
art  of  illustration,  and  art  of  selling. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  illustrator  must  illustrate 
— or  wherefore?  He  must  search  the  text  and 
forget  not  the  specifications,  lest  the  finished 
picture  need  too  much  excuse  in  explanation. 
Having  illustrated  faithfully,  then  he  is  bound  by 
his  ideals  to  put  into  that  picture  such  art  as  is 
possible,  unobtrusive,  and  appealing  — art  that 
will  be  an  asset  to  the  picture  and  in  no  way 
detract  from  its  advertising  purpose. 

A high  quality  of  presentation,  or  “ style  ” is 
the  element  that  characterizes  the  best  pictures. 
Style  requires  cultivation  for  its  appreciation.  The 
story-telling  illustration  or  comic  picture  reaches 
the  weakest  intelligence. 

The  art  of  illustrating  advertisements  has,  as 
we  all  know,  developed  greatly,  almost  within  the 
last  decade.  Pictured  advertisements  of  ten  years 
ago  look,  in  most  cases,  quite  passe  to  us  through 
the  eyes  of  to-day  and  this  quite  aside  from  the 
changes  in  dress. 

Great  posters  are  spread  in  full  color  upon 
“ deluxed  ” billboards,  many  of  them  by  illus- 
trators of  high  ability.  A short  time  back,  during 
the  altercation  arising  from  criticism  of  the  fast- 
multiplying  billboard,  the  defense  was  in  part  that 
they  were  the  “poor  man’s  art  museum”;  aside 
from  other  phases  of  the  case  the  term  is  almost 
justified. 

A noticeable  characteristic  of  the  greater  part 
of  this  vast  exhibition  of  illustrated  advertising  in 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  on  posters  and  one 
that  is  the  chief  distinction  between  the  advertise- 
ments of  yesterday  and  to-day  is  the  striving  for 
simplicity  — simplicity  of  picture  and  of  text. 
Not  the  simpleness  of  ignorance,  but  of  intelli- 
gence. All  of  the  unessentials  are  carefully  edited 
away.  Thus  do  we  move  toward  an  artistic  ideal, 
“ The  ability  to  leave  things  out.” 

Along  with  the  movement  of  simplicity  has 
come  the  simple  beauty  of  lettering  based  upon 
classic  forms  and  types  that  (when  well  set  up) 
vie  with  hand  lettering  in  their  charm. 

These  things  are  retroactive;  they  are  not  only 
the  product  of  cultivation  but  are  productive  of 
cultivation  in  him  who  reads. 
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"Here  the  frog  is  humanized” 

It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to 
the  decrease  of  illiteracy  according  to  the  statistics 
of  the  census  office. 

Ten  years  ago  seventy-seven  of  every  one  thou- 
sand who  were  at  least  ten  years  of  age  were 
illiterate:  in  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one  this 
number  dropped  to  sixty,  a reduction  of  almost 
one  fourth.  Of  native-born  whites  only  two  per- 
sons in  every  one  hundred  are  still  illiterate;  in 
other  words,  an  increasing  public  appreciation  of 
the  better  forms  of  pictures  and  text. 

This  striving  for  beauty  of  form  has  brought 
out  beauty  of  text  matter,  so  that  it  becomes  more 
rare  each  day  to  find  such  grammatical  degen- 
eracies as  “ most  unique  ” and  “ extra  pure.” 

Simplicity  of  text  is  usually  necessary  in  adver- 
tisements, if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  limita- 
tion of  space  and  its  value  per  square  inch. 

But  a greater  reason  for  simple  direct  text  is  the 
necessity  of  presenting  the  subject  wholly  and 
quickly,  for  as  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table  says,  “All  persons  who  demand  our  atten- 
tion are  regarded  for  a time  at  least  as  nuisances.” 
This  is  true  of  advertisements  as  of  individuals. 
There  are  days  when  some  of  the  more  nervous 
among  us  angrily  object  to  the  voices  in  type  that 
yell,  shriek,  and  whisper  to  us  to  “ eat  this,” 
“ drink  that,”  and  “ smoke  these.” 

“ Simplicity  is  the  great  friend  to  Nature,  and  if 
I could  be  proud  of  anything  in  this  silly  world, 
it  would  be  of  this  honest  alliance.” — Sterne. 

Balance  and  Emphasis 

Balance  in  a picture  is  a visual  quality  and  also 
a psychological  one:  visually  it  amounts  to  com- 
position when  the  advertisement  is  complete. 
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The  border  (unless  we  are  advertising  borders 
for  sale)  need  not  be  the  most  important  visual 
element  in  the  composition:  rather  the  picture  of 
the  product  or  maybe  its  name. 

Emphasis  is  easily  arrived  at  by  the  analysis  of 
the  material  in  hand.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
sale! 

A clear,  matter-of-fact  drawing  does  not  need 
any  explanation  as  to  reason.  We  have,  however, 
many  grotesque  or  bizarre  illustrations  for  adver- 
tisements, and  these  differ  from  matter-of-fact 
drawings  much  as  the  instructions  on  a packet  of 
desiccated  home-brew  tablets  differ  from  a poem 
on  the  hop  vine,  and  yet  in  all  of  these  occult 
drawings  there  should  be  a basic  reason  and  we 
should  not  let  artistic  license  go  too  far!  Imagi- 
nation and  reason  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

Simplicity,  rhythm  of  line,  and  balance  of  com- 
position and  spaces,  all  supported  by  thought, 
mark  the  most  successful  of  these  drawings.  In 
the  example  by  Gluyas  Williams  these  qualities 
are  to  be  seen. 

As  a very  simple  example  let  us  analyze  the 
frog  drawing. 

Here  the  frog  is  humanized  and  is  an  easy  sub- 
ject. As  seen  in  his  native  bogs  he  is  a dignified 
old  chap  with  a spotted  skin  and  certain  incontro- 
vertible physical  characteristics  — we  will  retain 
his  solemn  dignity  — and  considering  his  literary 
occupation  together  with  the  natural  appearance  of 
his  eyes,  he  may  well  have  goggles.  His  spotted 
skin  lends  itself  well  to  caricature  in  a spotted 
suit  with  white  bosom  suggesting  vest,  shirt,  and 
tie  of  white. 


Copr.  Life  Pub.  Co. 
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Rackham  humanizes  a tree  (courtesy  “St.  Nicholas”) 

Copyrighted  by r The  Century  Co. 

Fancy,  abetted  by  reason,  calls  not  for  flowing 
trousers,  but  rather  for  shorts  or  tights.  It  would 
weaken  the  caricature  to  put  shoes  on  him.  Add- 
ing the  tails  to  his  coat,  even  so  slightly  suggested, 
is  to  tread  cautiously,  as  it  were,  on  dangerous 
ground.  Their  reason  is  a bid  for  attention  to  his 
humanization. 

Sullivant’s  caricatures  of  animals  are  most 
amusing  and  at  the  same  time  impressive  examples 
of  reason,  as  Mr.  Sullivant  says,  “ They  look  that 
way!  ” 

Rackham  is  a notable  exponent  of  the  art  of 
humanizing  things,  particularly  trees. 

Photograph  versus  Drawing 

It  is  obvious  that  in  considering  the  illustration 
of  an  advertisement  it  is  necessary  to  balance  the 
photograph  against  the  drawing.  If  the  subject 
is  one  that  needs  the  emphasis  of  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  the  prospective  buyer,  it  will  be  well  to 
favor  the  photograph.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  preferable  to  create  an  atmosphere,  from  the 
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selling  standpoint,  without  the  need  of  being  quite 
specific  and  here  the  drawing  is  superior.  In  the 
example  shown  “A  Fine  Old  Home  for  Sale,”  the 
drawing  creates  a splendid  atmosphere,  but  it  is 
not  convincing. 

“ Very  likely,”  says  the  reader,  “ the  rendering 
plant  just  behind  the  bean  poles  has  been  left 
out!  ” 

As  the  great  primary  essential  of  an  advertise- 
ment is  interest,  so  it  is  necessary  for  the  illus- 
trator to  have  interest  — the  amount  of  interest  he 
takes  in  his  work  will  be  reflected  by  the  interest 
others  find  in  it.  It  is  not  unusual  that  the  com- 
mercial artist’s  piece  of  work  is  just  “a  job  ” and 
when  done  looks  it. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a slavish  draw- 
ing of  an  object  that  should  by  right  be  illus- 
trated by  means  of  photography.  The  artist 
should  be  able  to  show  more  than  just  the  things 
in  sight  or  the  drawing  fails,  lacking  imagination. 

“A  man  sets  himself  down  with  colors,  and  with 
all  the  articles  of  painting:  he  puts  a model  before 
him  and  he  copies  that  so  neat  as  to  make  it  a 
deception.  ...  Is  this  art  ...  it  is  a work 
of  no  mind!  ” — Blake. 

The  model  can  become  a great  curse  to  an  illus- 
trator, if  he  be  not  alive  mentally  to  the  impulse 
of  action  in  the  figure  to  be  shown. 

To  quote  from  an  excellent  book  entitled  “ The 
Art  of  Illustration,”  by  E.  J.  Sullivan,  the  well- 
known  English  artist,  “ The  use  of  the  word  * Illus- 
tration ’ calls  immediately  for  the  consideration  of 
what  is  the  content  proper  to  pictorial  art  — pre- 
suming Art  to  contain  anything  but  itself  — of 
what  means  it  has  at  its  disposal,  and  what  these 
are  best  fitted  to  express. 

Book  He  Has  Seen 


Most  Elaborate 

Your  Direct  Advertising  and  Sample  Book  has  been  received.  This  is  the  most  elaborate 
book  of  its  kind  I have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  and  studying.  It  is  surely  a feather 
in  the  cap  of  the  men  who  get  it  up.  Being  a printer  I find  many  things  in  the  book  which 
are  very  helpful  to  me  in  my  work.  I want  to  thank  you  for  this  book  and  for  your  cour- 
tesy in  telling  me  the  book  would  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  was  off  the  press.  I would  like  very 
much  to  be  placed  on  your  mailing  list.  Thanking  you,  I am,  William  M.  Gossett,  “ The 
Cerro  Gordo  News”  Cerro  Gordo,  III. 
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Right  and  Wrong  Sides  in  Cover  Papers 

Why  It  Is  a Waste  of  Money  to  Buy  High-grade  Cover  Paper  and  Then  to  Print  the 
Cover  Design  on  the  Wrong  Side  or  W ire  Side  of  the  Sheet  — Printing 
on  the  Wire  Side,  However,  Sometimes  Due  to  Logical 
Reasons  — by  Charles  A.  Anderson. 


ONE  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Fourdrinier 
paper  machine,  on  which  practically  all 
cover  papers  are  made,  is  that  the  two 
sides  of  the  finished  sheet  are  not  exactly  alike. 
This  is  because  the  pulp,  while  being  formed  into 
a sheet,  is  carried  on  a web  of  wire  cloth,  and  the 
indentations  caused  by  the  pulp  sinking  into  the 
meshes  of  the  wire,  are  faintly  visible  in  the  fin- 
ished sheet.  The  side  showing  these  indentations 
is  known  as  the  “ wire  ” side  of  the  sheet.  The 
other  side  of  the  sheet  is  formed  against  a web  of 
felt,  and  is  known  as  the  “ felt  ” side.  The  “ felt  ” 
side  of  a sheet  is  always  more  attractive  than  the 
“ wire  ” side,  and  it  is  customary  in  the  printing 
trade  to  refer  to  the  “ felt  ” side  as  the  “ right  ” 
side,  and  the  “ wire  ” side  as  the  “ wrong  ” side, 
much  as  one  refers  to  the  right  and  wrong  sides  of 
cloth  or  other  fabric. 

The  difference  between  the  “ right  ” and 
“ wrong  ” sides  of  a sheet  in  many  cases  is  very 
slight.  How  little  it  is  in  the  case  of  book  papers 
may  be  realized  when  you  remember  that  you  have 
probably  read  hundreds  of  books  without  noticing 
in  any  one  of  them  that  each  leaf  had  a “ right  ” 
and  “ wrong  ” side. 

Cover  papers,  too,  sometimes  are  very  nearly 
alike  on  both  sides  — so  much  so  that  it  is  a com- 
mon occurrence  for  printers,  in  cases  where  only 
one  side  of  a sheet  is  to  be  printed,  to  select  the 
“ wire  ” side. 

Very  often,  however,  the  difference  between  the 
two  sides  is  quite  marked,  and  when  this  is  so,  if 
only  one  side  is  to  be  printed,  it  is  worth  while  to 
be  sure  that  the  “ felt  ” side  of  the  stock  is 
selected.  The  better  grades  of  cover  papers  are 


used  on  catalogs  and  booklets  in  order  to  render 
them  attractive  and  effective ; and  it  is  a sheer 
waste  of  money  to  buy  such  papers,  and  then  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  their  greatest 
attractiveness  is  found  in  every  instance  in  the 
“ felt  ” side  of  the  sheet. 

The  printing  of  the  cover  design  on  the  “ wire  ” 
side  of  the  sheet  is  not  always  due  to  carelessness. 
Sometimes  there  is  a logical,  though  not  neces- 
sarily an  inevitable,  mechanical  reason  for  it. 
Where  a catalog  or  booklet  cover  or  folder  is  to 
be  printed  on  both  sides,  it  is  customary  to  print 
them  “ work-and-turn,”  and  this  of  necessity  results 
in  the  “ felt  ” side  of  the  paper  being  the  outside 
of  one  half  of  the  completed  covers,  while  the 
“ wire  ” side  will  be  the  outside  of  the  other  half. 

Where  this  method  of  printing  is  to  be  followed, 
special  care  should  be  taken  to  select  a paper  as 
nearly  as  possible  alike  on  both  sides.  In  some 
cases  it  may  even  be  worth  the  cost  of  the  extra 
presswork  to  arrange  the  printing  so  that  all  of 
the  finished  covers  will  carry  the  cover  design 
proper  on  the  “ felt  ” side  of  the  sheet.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a choice  the  necessity  for  which  does  not 
often  arise.  The  great  majority  of  catalog  and 
booklet  covers  are  printed  on  the  outside,  or  front 
and  back  pages  only,  and  where  this  is  true,  no 
excuse  should  be  allowed  for  failure  to  do  all  of 
the  printing  on  the  “ felt  ” side. 

The  paper  maker  does  all  he  can  to  contribute 
to  this  result  by  packing  his  paper  with  the  same 
side  of  every  sheet  “ up  ” or  “ down  ” in  every 
package.  The  cutter  has  only  to  inspect  the  top 
sheet  carefully  when  the  package  is  opened,  and 
to  deliver  the  stock  to  the  presses  accordingly. 
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A S any  business  develops,  its  risks 
/\  increase.  When  a merchant 
adds  to  his  reputation  for 
•A-  JL.  quality  product  the  reputation 
for  dependable  service,  his  assets  must  still 
be  balanced  by  liabilities. 

Fire  insurance  or  depreciation  reserves  may 
replace  equipment  destroyed  or  worn  out 
— but  cannot  replace  business  lost  through 
lack  of  service  or  lowering  of  quality. 
Proper  protection  of  die  manufacturer  and 
his  product  should  be  inbuilt  into  every 


IN  northern  Egypt  stand  century-old 
monuments  to  kings'  vanity.  In  America 
today  are  monuments  in  the  building — 
these  to  a nation's  industry. 

America's  monuments  are  being  built  as 
permanently  as  those  of  old  Egypt,  but  for 
other  reasons — reasons  of  economy,  effi- 
ciency, protection. 

In  the  last  quarter  century,  a modest  share 
in  this  development  of  permanent  industrial 
construction  can  jusdy  be  claimed  by  Atlas 
Portland  Cement  "the  Standard  by  which 
all  other  makes  are  measured." 


NDUSTRY.  like  its  father.  Man.  is 
dependent  on  its  housing.  Aside  from 
the  actual  property  nsk  to  machinery 
and  material,  the  cessation  of  business 
activity  through  a fire  loss  is  definite  and 
dangerous. 


Permanence  is  a combination  of  design, 
good  workmanship  and  good  materials. 


For  over  a quarter  century  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  has  been  aiding  in  industrial 
development.  Its  quality  has  been  a matter 
of  satisfaction  equally  to  its  makers  and  its 
users,  earning  the  title  “The  Standard  by 
which  all  other  makes  are  measured." 


Bamly  of  pmsh  dnJ  detail  is  nuuic  per- 
manently possihU  through  AtUis  W'ho«.- 
Pt>rtJjnJ  Cement 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

PHLLADf'LPMiA  NEW  YO«X  BOSTON 


Three  of  the  folders  in  the  Industrial  Series  used  by  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company.  Each  folder  showed  a 
two-  or  three-color  poster  illustration  of  some  well-known  industrial  plant 
built  with  Atlas  Portland  Cement. 
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Used  25  Mailing  Pieces  in  Three- 
Months’  Campaign 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company  Makes  an  Advertising  Drive  with  Beautifully  Printed 
Folders — Campaign  Divided  into  Six  Classifications  — Physical  Appearance  and 
Typographic  Style  of  Each  Series  Different  from  All  the  Others  — Mailing 
Pieces  in  Each  Series  Folloiv  Same  General  Style. 


THE  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company  are 
admitted  leaders  in  their  field,  so  that  their 
concentrated  and  intensive  use  of  Direct 
Advertising  to  help  the  sale  of  their  product 
should  have  significance  to  other  concerns  aspir- 
ing to  similar  leadership  in  other  lines. 

The  policy  of  the  Atlas  Company  permits  of  no 
half-baked  or  hesitating  effort,  so  that  when  they 
started  in  using  Direct  Advertising  they  made 
things  happen,  as  they  had  previously  in  their  per- 
sonalized selling.  Other  manufacturers  print 
single  pieces  of  Direct  Advertising  — or  it  may  be, 
a campaign  of  six  pieces.  The  Atlas  Company  in 
a concentrated  campaign  covering  three  months’ 
time  used  no  less  than  25  distinct  and  separate 
mailing  pieces  distributed  to  six  different  lists. 

Mr.  George  F.  Wunder,  Advertising  Manager  of 
the  Atlas  Company,  was  the  genius  behind  this 
drive,  and  he  showed  his  good  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion in  employing  Fox  & Mackenzie,  advertising 
men  of  Philadelphia,  to  do  the  actual  work. 
Through  long  experience  in  advertising  and  sell- 
ing as  well  as  in  the  supervising  of  art  work  and 
printing,  these  men  lent  to  Mr.  Wunder’s  problem 
a keen  and  forceful  insight,  accompanied  by  rare 
judgment  and  good  taste,  that  has  brought  this 
series  of  advertising  pieces  out  of  the  jungle  of 
the  commonplace  and  made  them  noteworthily 
significant  and  attention  compelling.  Needless  to 
say,  the  campaign  was  successful,  so  that  this  year 
similar  work  on  an  even  larger  scale  is  being  put 
through. 

Portland  Cement  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
necessary  products  used  in  all  building  to-day,  so 


that  its  advertising  involves  all  kinds  of  problems 
of  selection  and  elimination.  The  matter  of  mail- 
ing lists  alone,  so  important  in  all  advertising,  is 
particularly  difficult  because  of  the  wide  difference 
between  the  various  classes  interested  in  the  pub- 
licity of  a product  of  such  universal  use  and  appli- 
cation as  cement. 

Considering  all  these  matters,  Mr.  Wunder  with 
his  agents,  Fox  & Mackenzie,  decided  upon  a cam- 
paign divided  into  six  classifications,  the  appeal  to 
each  being  keyed  according  to  the  particular  inter- 
ests of  the  recipients.  The  identity,  physical  ap- 
pearance, and  typographic  style  of  the  advertis- 
ing to  each  classification  was  kept  different  from 
the  others,  although  the  four  pieces  in  each  class 
followed  a general  style. 

Architects  and  engineers  are  hard  to  persuade  to 
specify  a particular  brand  of  cement  to  be  used  in 
construction  work.  However,  their  opinion  in  such 
matters  is  always  worth  while,  and  their  favorable 
attention  is  desirable. 

The  first  series  of  folders  sent  to  architects  was 
planned  in  an  institutional  manner  as  general 
publicity  for  building  the  prestige  of  the  Atlas 
product.  In  each  instance  the  idea,  plan,  copy,  and 
design  were  based  on  an  historic  symbol  typifying 
the  Atlas  point  of  view.  Decorative  borders,  ty- 
pography, and  illustrations  in  this  series  were  in 
keeping  with  the  idea  and  period  represented. 
Architects  having  occasion  to  use  lettering  and 
design  are  appreciative  of  these  things,  if  well 
done,  and  publicity  directed  at  them  must  be  aes- 
thetically good  without  too  obvious  an  effort  at 
selling  something. 
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ATLA 


and  THE  HOME 


TWO  comer  stones  support  our  present  indus- 
trial structure. — co-operation  and  trust.  Man 
no  longer  fashions  his  own  tools,  weaves  his 
own  cloth  and  prepares  his  own  food  as  an 
individual.  Man  no  longer  has  the  time  or 
knowledge  to  test  personally  everything  he  purchases. 

This  is  the  double  story  of  the  trade-mark.  It  tells  of  material 
already  passed  through  the  initial  stages  necessary  for  a particu 
lar  purpose.  It  tells  of  a guarantee  of  the  product's  excellence. 
How  much  that  guarantee  means  must  revert  back  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  individual,  though  it  can  be  measured  by  past 
performance. 

For  over  a quarter  century  Atlas  Portland  Cement  has  been  a 
known  quantity,  justifying  the  term  “The  Standard  by  which 
all  other  makes  are  measured.''  Its  continued  ability  to  serve 
those  who  build  and  to  merit  their  trust  is  its  most  precious 

possession. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA  / NEW  YORK  / BOSTON 


One  oj  the  series  of  folders  in  the  Atlas  Campaign  mailed  to  contractors.  Illustrations  were  printed  in  four  colors. 

Folders  were  11  x 14,  and  were  unusually  impressive. 


After  the  architects’  series,  another  series  was 
planned  to  go  to  contractors  and  builders,  dealing 
in  the  interesting  theme  of  the  part  concrete  plays 
in  all  modern  civilization.  Themes  such  as  “Atlas 
in  the  Country  ” and  “Atlas  in  the  City  ” were 
used  to  drive  home  the  thought  that  wherever  a 
contractor’s  labor  is  used,  there  is  a need  for 
cement. 

While  the  architects’  series  was  printed  in  two 
colors  on  one  side  of  single  sheets  of  deckle  edge, 
laid,  antique,  cover  stock,  size  11"  x 14",  the  con- 
tractors’ series  was  printed  in  four  colors  on  fold- 
ers 12"  x 17". 

In  the  contractors’  series  fine  pictures  and  strik- 
ing layouts  in  color  were  used  to  get  the  attention 
of  the  men  addressed.  Pictures  of  concrete  build- 
ings on  landscapes,  backed  up  with  a faithful  rep- 
resentation of  the  Atlas  bag  of  cement,  made  the 


pieces  in  this  campaign  attention  compelling  and 
powerful  in  suggestion. 

A bankers’  series  featured  the  lessons  of  econom- 
ical and  permanent  building  as  represented  by  the 
use  of  concrete,  as  well  as  the  part  the  banker 
plays  in  the  development  of  his  community.  Eco- 
nomic reasons  were  presented  for  the  use  of  Atlas 
Portland  Cement,  and  the  points  were  driven  home 
through  illustrated  fables  printed  in  one  color  on 
folders  6"  x 8"  in  size. 

A farmers’  series  took  the  form  of  eight-page 
booklets,  size  4*4"  x 5I/2".  The  title  of  the  series 
was  “ Farm  Progress,”  and  such  subjects  as  “ Farm 
Progress  and  Our  State  Experiment  Stations,” 
“Farm  Progress  and  Good  Roads,”  and  “Farm 
Progress  and  Storage  ” were  dealt  with.  While 
the  physical  format  of  the  series  was  the  same, 
different  color  schemes  were  used  on  each  booklet. 
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Perhaps  most  impressive  of  all  was  the  Indus- 
trial Series  of  four  pieces.  This  series  was  also  in 
the  form  of  four-page  folders,  size  iyC'  x 
printed  in  three  colors.  An  Italian  Renaissance 
type  of  border  was  used  on  the  first  three  pages, 
and  the  first  page  carried  the  title,  “ Industrial 
Atlas  — the  Standard  by  Which  All  Other  Makes 
are  Measured,”  and  displayed  the  Atlas  trade- 
mark. Inside  on  page  two  in  each  folder  a broad 
and  “ postery  ” picture  was  used  showing  an  indus- 
trial plant,  a leading  one  in  its  line,  built  from 
Atlas  Portland  Cement.  Buildings  shown  in  this 
manner  were  the  American  Can  Company’s  factory 
in  Brooklyn,  the  office  building  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  and  Ordnance  Company  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Strawbridge  and  Clothier  Warehouse  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  Beech-nut  Packing  Company’s  Build- 
ing at  Canajoharie,  New  York. 

The  color  schemes  of  the  different  folders  were 
sufficiently  contrasting  to  make  each  one  different. 
Terse  and  simply  written  copy  conveyed  the  idea 
of  the  beauty,  utility,  and  permanence  of  concrete, 
and  the  foremost  characteristics  of  the  Atlas  brand, 
“ the  standard  by  which  other  makes  of  cement  are 
measured.” 

Most  practical  of  all  these  advertising  pieces 
were  the  four  sent  to  dealers  in  which  real  help  and 
suggestions  were  given  for  the  development  of 
business  and  increasing  sales.  Suggestions  were 
made  as  to  the  kind  of  business  the  dealer  should 
go  after,  and  how  the  Service  Department  of  the 
Atlas  Company  could  help  to  get  it.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  houses,  garages,  silos,  hogpens,  barns, 
concrete  walks,  and  a hundred  other  things  were 
every  day  being  built  in  the  dealer’s  territory,  and 
that  he  should  see  that  Atlas  Cement  was  used.  The 
practical  assistance  offered  the  dealer  by  the  Atlas 
Service  Department  was  described  in  one  of  these 
mailing  pieces.  It  told  how  a form  letter  sent 
to  8,000  selected  dairy  farmers,  brought  back  2,156 
post  card  replies.  This  shows  how  active  is  the 
interest  in  cement  among  the  farmers,  and  what 
returns  can  be  brought  from  Direct  Advertising. 

This  campaign  of  The  Atlas  Company  should  be 
of  interest  and  profit  to  other  manufacturers  in 
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SYMBOLS 


AN  D TH  E ARAB'S  BOWL  OF  SALT 


THE  ancient  Arab'*  <iutl<*&  was  wider  than  that  of  other  men  the 
traveler*  of  the  world  pivcJ  his  tents  Necessarily  tie  was  more  care- 
ful than  others  m hi«  fnaxlships.  hut  once  salt  had  been  shared  hi* 
very  hie  was  ha  guest  *. 

The  meatier  any  organization  becomes,  the  marc  world-wide  a*  activi 
tics,  the  more  certain  it  is  to  lose  the  free  and  cosy  acceptances  of  simple  contact* 
But  once  the  AtLu  Portland  Cement  Company  has  joined  hand'  with  any  individual 
the  <ttrvJing  of  that  individual  * work  and  himself  are  a sacred  trust 
When  a hand  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement  is  made  it  t»  obviously  impcwubte  to  tdl 


SYMBOLS 


cAnd  tfe  First  cAmerican  Qirtoon 


■ORN  a pan  by  petty  dissensions  and  cross  purposes,  our 
fathers  were  :tn  easy  prey  to  outside  pressure.  They  faded 
to  realize  their  common  interests  and  opportunities  until 
Benjamin  Franklin  pictured  the  problem  and  its  solution. 
Though  times  may  change,  human  nature  and  its  problems  remain  the 


Today  every  individual,  every  organization,  every  class  has  a definite 
interest  in  insuring  that  building  be  better.  How  far  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  is  doing  its  share  toward  this  end  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  called  ‘"the  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  arc  measured.'* 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company  appreciates  its  privilege  and 
responsibility'  to  help  in  every  way  every  architect  in  his  efforts  toward 
better  building 

Atl*a  White  Portland  Concur  add:  beauty  to  permanence. 

The  no*  Stucco  Boc^  illustrate*  iu  many  atoacmv  wa 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Comtaxy 

NEW  YORK.  • • PHILADELPHIA  • • - BOSTON 


The  architect  series  of  Atlas  folders,  printed  on  deckle 
edge,  antique  laid,  cover  paper. 
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showing  how  a successful  concern  has  harnessed 
the  immense  power  of  Direct  Advertising  to  its 
sales  effort,  and  has  not  only  gained  leadership  in 
its  field  but  has  continued  to  hold  it. 

Designers,  artists,  printers,  and  paper  men 
should  be  interested  in  this  Atlas  campaign  because 
of  the  good  taste  and  judgment  displayed  in  the 


- - _ 

use  of  art,  typography,  paper,  and  printing.  The 
open  and  breezy  effects  that  were  obtained,  and  the 
bright  and  tersely  written  copy,  set  in  large  type 
with  plenty  of  white  space,  are  well  worth  careful 
study  and  consideration.  The  pictures  also  were 
broad  and  “ postery.”  In  fact,  the  whole  campaign 
was  keyed  so  “ that  he  who  runs  may  read.” 


The  Hard-to-Read  Bond  House  Circular 


A GOOD  description  of  successful  advertising 
is  “ easy  reading,  worth  reading.”  Easy 
reading  means  the  use  of  type  large  enough  to  be 
read  with  comfort,  lines  short  enough  to  permit 
the  eye  to  pass  without  effort  from  the  end  of  one 
line  to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  and  spacing 
between  words  wide  enough  so  that  each  word  will 
be  a distinct  unit  in  itself. 

Most  financial  circulars  are  “ horrible  ex- 
amples.” The  conventional  bond  house  circular 
violates  all  three  of  the  principles  just  laid  down. 
They  are  usually  8^/2  by  11  or  9 by  12  page  size, 
with  6-point  or  8-point  solid  type,  stretched  clear 
across  this  wide  page,  and  with  an  insufficient 
number  of  sub-heads  to  catch  the  interest  or  to 
guide  the  eye. 

The  copy  is  usually  stilted  and  full  of  technical 
banking  terms  and  phrases  which  the  ordinary 
work-a-day  investor  does  not  understand.  But 
even  where  the  story  is  told  interestingly  — which 
is  rare  — the  “dress”  of  these  circulars  is  so  for- 
bidding that  one  wonders  that  any  investor  should 
undergo  the  labor  and  eyestrain  necessary  to  wade 
through  it. 


But  the  bond  houses  stick  to  this  type  of  adver- 
tising because  it  looks  “ professional  ” and  be- 
cause they  fear  that  any  departure  from  this 
deadly  dull  style  might  be  criticized  by  some  of 
their  competitors. 

Many  commercial  and  industrial  catalogs,  bulle- 
tins, and  circulars  fall  into  some  of  the  same 
errors  as  the  bond  houses.  The  most  common 
mistake  is  to  run  their  type  in  long  lines  across 
wide  pages. 

Don’t  do  it  gentlemen.  Your  prospects  simply 
won’t  read  such  stuff.  They  will  read  column  after 
column  of  the  small  type  in  their  morning  news- 
papers and  not  dream  of  rebelling  because  of  effort 
or  eyestrain,  because  newspapers  use  narrow 
columns,  and  because  they  consider  the  newspaper 
worth  reading.  The  more,  therefore,  that  you  fol- 
low the  newspaper  man’s  wisdom  in  making  your 
trade  literature  easy  to  read,  and  so  interesting 
that  your  customers  will  want  to  read  it,  the  more 
orders  and  inquiries  your  trade  literature  will 
bring  you.  — “ Quids  and  Quads,”  W.  P.  Dunn 
Company,  Chicago. 
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DIRECT  ADVERTISING 


Graphic  Arts 
Printing  Exhibition 

To  Be  Held  in  Boston  August  28  to  September  2 in  Connection  with  Third  Annual 
Convention  of  International  Association  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen — 

Two  Immense  Exhibits,  One  of  Printed  Matter,  and  the 
Other  of  All  Types  of  Printing  Machinery. 


A N Exhibit  of  finished  printed  matter,  said 
/ ^ to  be  greater  than  any  ever  before 
JL  A gathered  together,  will  be  shown  at  the 
Second  Educational  Graphic  Arts  Exposition, 
Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  August  28  to  Septem- 
ber 2.  This  great  printing  exhibition  will  also 
include  a most  complete  showing  of  all  standard 
machinery  and  methods  used  in  the  mechanical 
production  of  printing. 

The  exposition  is  being  held  in  connection  with 
the  third  annual  convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen.  This 
organization  is  composed  of  executives  and  fore- 
men of  plants  doing  any  and  all  kinds  of  printing 
— from  type,  plates,  stone,  etchings  — on  paper, 
cardboard,  cloth,  tin,  wood,  celluloid,  or  any 
material  that  will  take  an  impression. 

The  Craftsmen  conducted  at  Chicago  in  July, 

1921,  an  educational  exposition  which  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  60,000  persons  identified  with 
the  industry.  Delegates  and  visitors  from  all  over 
America  and  Canada  attended,  and  some  were 
recorded  from  Europe  and  Japan.  The  value  and 
great  success  of  this  venture  influenced  the  associa- 
tion to  approve  plans  to  repeat  it  at  Boston  in 

1922.  With  a view  to  making  the  exposition  more 
complete  and  thus  of  greater  educational  value,  the 
entire  Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  was  engaged, 
affording  three  times  as  much  space  as  was  avail- 
able at  Chicago.  This  additional  room  will  permit 
of  a greater  showing  of  equipment  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a great  exhibition  of  finished  printing, 
which  will  include  all  forms  and  grades  of  printed 
matter. 


The  printing  exhibit  will  be  one  of  the  important 
features  this  year.  This  will  show  a great  variety 
of  art,  book,  catalog,  magazine,  and  commercial 
printing.  A complete  Direct-by-Mail  campaign  in 
full  detail  will  be  displayed,  with  attendants  to 
explain  to  buyers  of  printing  the  advantages  of 
this  form  of  advertising. 

The  layout  display  will  show  examples  in  black 
and  color  work  for  cards,  boxes,  folders,  catalogs, 
broadsides,  posters,  and  magazine  inserts. 

The  presswork  shown  will  include  results  ob- 
tained by  letterpress,  offset,  lithographic,  and  roto- 
gravure processes  in  black  and  colors,  on  platen, 
cylinder,  and  rotary  presses. 

The  binding  operations  will  be  shown  through 
a variety  of  examples  of  different  methods  of 
folding,  stitching,  backing,  blocking,  trimming, 
covering,  and  lettering. 

The  first  printed  sheet  produced  in  America 
came  from  a press  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Many  early  productions  are  still  preserved  and 
arrangements  are  under  way  to  include  some  of 
them  in  the  exhibit. 

Classes  from  art  institutes  and  colleges  main- 
taining business  administration  and  advertising 
departments  will  attend  the  exhibit  with  their  in- 
structors, and  arrangements  will  be  made  to  have 
competent  printing  authorities  address  them  on  the 
value  of  printing  to  the  business  man. 

Advertising  representatives  and  purchasing 
agents  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe 
will  attend  to  study  the  display  of  printing,  and 
note  the  development  of  the  newer  and  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  printer  and  the  advertiser. 
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i fjhi*  EASIEST 
ROAD  TO 

' prosperville 


The  Four  Roads  to  Prospemlle 


THE  EASIEST  ROAD 


THE  SUREST  ROAD 


THE  PLEASANT  ROAD 

mn  ho  readied  where  it  crowe*  the  R/»ad~or  yoa  can  ! 

the  start.  You  deposit  17*42  at  6%  intewt  sad  it  imawdiati 
CARRY  -u  to  Prosper*  die  In  5 year*— with  m.  further  nf 
part,  the  tidy  iom  of  $2568  in  interest  has  accumulated  an  t i 
li.vs  grown  to  tlOO.  If  you  chow  the  Having  Route,  you  rand 
ad  when  you  haw  saved  174.42  and  your  money  earn 

THE  SHORTEST  ROAD 

- the  one  that  act*  you  to  Prospen-iJIe  the  quickest— « ll*  Invw 


in  3 yean,  if  desired.  When  you  have  saved  fiOO 
trip  to  P:os|xrr81e  to  take  the  Certificate  Road . 


lore  it  will  speed  ) 


ASK  US  FOR  A TIME  TABLE  AND  CHART  OP  ANY  ROAD  YOU 
CHOOSE! 


ROAD  TO 
PROSPERVILLE 


THE  DIFFERENT  ROADS  TO  PROSPERVILLE 

Mr.  R.  W.  Hobbs  of  the  Pierce  Printing  Company  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  has  worked  out  an  interesting  series  of  bank 
folders.  There  are  four  pieces  in  the  series  and  each  piece  is  named  after  a different  road  to  Prosperville,  the  Easiest 
Road,  the  Surest  Road,  the  Shortest  Road/etc.  Each  folder  pictures  one  of  these  different  roads  to  Prosperville.  The 
general  argument  for  saving  money  is  the  same  in  each  folder.  This  series  was  gotten  up,  Mr.  Hobbs  explains,  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  the  typical  bank  advertising  of  the  “work  and  save  for  you  never  know  when  you  will  be  broke  order 
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Sample  Book 


u 


Showing  Standard 


MILL  BRAM)  PAPERS 


of  the 


Paper  Makers’  Advertising  Club 


li. 


Printed  on  Interwoven  Covers,  Gold,  23  x 33 — 190.  Made  by  Chemical  Paper  Manujacturing  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

- | 


1 mtmm 


(©lh  iBeetfiAb 


SPECIMEN  OF  PRINTING  ON 
OLD  DEERFIELD  BOND  SUBSTANCE  20 


OMft  ilmfti'lii  ®nt ii» 


Albany.  N.  Y. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

. W.  H.  Smith  Paper  Co. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sloan  Paper  Company 

Baltimore.  Md. 

Bradley-Reese  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

John  Carter  dr  Company,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Holland  Paper  Company 

Chicago,  III. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Standard  Paper  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

. The  Petrequin  Paper  Co. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

. . . . Pratt  Paper  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Chope-Stevens  Paper  Co. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Peyton  Paper  Company 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

Antietam  Paper  Co. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Johnston  Paper  Company 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

. . . Judd  Paper  Company 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Antietam  Paper  Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

, . Graham  Paper  Company 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. The  E.  A.  Bouer  Co. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

. Graham  Paper  Company 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Haven  Paper  Co. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

. Graham  Paper  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lasher  dr  Lathrop,  Inc. 

" " 

John  F.  Sarle  Co.,  Inc. 

” " 

Sutphin  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Riegel  6-  Co.,  Inc. 

Portland,  Maine 

. . C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Company 

Portland,  Ore. 

Blake,  McFall  Co. 

Providence,  K 1. 

John  Carter  dr  Co.,  Inc. 

Richmond,  Va. 

B.  W.  Wilson  Paper  Co- 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  E.  Doyle  Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Graham  Paper  Company 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Leslie-Donahower  Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Blake,  Moffitt  dr  Towne 

Seattle,  Wash, 

American  Paper  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Eastern  Paper  dr  Supply  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

J.  dr  F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

Troy.  N.  Y. 

Troy  Paper  Co. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Chas.  G.  Stott  dr  Co.,  Inc. 

Millers  Falls  Paper  Co., 

MILLERS  FALLS,  MASS. 


!•}  ..  , •.*? 


. 


DER  IDEAL  MILL  CON  = 
DITIONS  FOR  OVER  THIR= 
TY  YEARS.  IT  HAS  MET 
MANY  RIVALS  AND  FOUGHT 
ITS  WAY  TO  THE  FRONT 
RANKS  OF  BOND  PAPERS. 
GIVING  THE  IMPRESSION 
OF  VIGOR  AND  VITALITY  TO 
EVERY  LETTERHEAD  UPON 
WHICH  IT  IS  USED -MADE  IN 
WHITE  AND  TEN  COLORS 


GILBERT  PAPER  COMPANY 

MENAS  HA.  WISCONSIN 


4 


VALIANT  BONE) 


Selling  Agents 


BALTIMORE,  MD Dobler  & Mudge 

BOSTON,  MASS ......A.  Storrs  & Bement 

CHICAGO,  ILL Moser  Paper  Co. 

DENVER,  COLO Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter  Paper  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH Beecher,  Peck  & Lewis 

LOUISVILLE,  KY Southeastern  Paper  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS Allman-Christiansen  Paper  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN paper  Supply  Co. 

NEWARK,  N.  J Lasher  8c  Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA E.  C.  Palmer  Co.,  Ltd. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

OMAHA,  NEB hield-Hamilton-Smith  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA A.  Hartung  & Co. 

PORTLAND.  OREGON Blake,  McFall  Co. 

PUEBLO,  COLO Colorado  Paper  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VA Virginia  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  Inter-City  Paper  Co. 

SEATTLE,  WASH American  Paper  Co. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C Virginia  Paper  Co. 

EXPORT Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  York 


ENVELOPES  made  by  United  States  Envelope  Company 


GILBERT  PAPER  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Valiant  Bond 

Menasha.  Wisconsin 


Printed  on  Valiant  Bond  17x22  - No.  24 


SECRET 

ef 


Willingness  to  face  unflinching,  the 
worlds  test  of  actual  performance  has 
prompted  us  to  submit  this  standard  sample 
of  “SUCCESS  BOND’  that  you  may  judge 
it  for  yourself. 

It  represents  the  cumulative  experience 
of  nearly  fifty  years  of  honest  paper  making; 
and  is  guaranteed,  like  all  the  “NEENAH’ 
papers  to  give  you  satisfaction. 

It  has  weathered  the  test  of  time  and  its 
constantly  growing  popularity  has  stamped 
it  with  the  secret  of  Success:  — The  seal  of 
public  approval. 


“Note  the  Tear  and  Wear  as  well  as  the  Test” 


Made  in  Plain  and  Cockle  Finish 
stocked  at  the  Mill 
in  Plain  Finish 
WHITE 

Sub.  No.  13  !6  20  24 

17  x 22—  13—  16  — 20  — 24 
22  x 34—26  — 32—40  — 48 
17  x 28—  20H  2534 

19x24—  1934  2434 

28  x 34—  41—51 

24  x 38—  39  — 49 

COLORS 

GRAY,  PINK,  RUSSET,  GOLDENROD, 
BUFF,  BLUE 
Sub.  No.  lb  20 

17  x 22—16—  20 
22  x 34—32—  40 
17  x 28 — 2034  2534 
28  x 34—41—  51 
19  x 24-1934  2434 
24  x 38—39—  49 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE,  MD J.  Francis  Hock  & Co. 

DALLAS.  TEXAS E.  C.  Palmer  & Co..  Ltd. 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS E.  C.  Palmer  & Co..  Ltd. 

MILWAUKEE.  W1S The  E.  A.  Bouer  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY H.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Clement  & Stockwell 


NEWARK.  N.  J H.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA E.  C.  Palmer  & Co..  Ltd. 

OMAHA.  NEBR...Field-Hamilton-Smith  Paper  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE Blake.  McFall  Company 

RICHMOND,  VA Richmond  Paper  Company 

SPRINGFIELD.  MO Springfield  Paper  Co. 

Blade  Printing  & Paper  Co. 


TOLEDO.  OHIO The 


PAPER  COMPANY 

'Neenah  , Wisconsin 


Write  for  complete  free  sample  outfit,  including  full  sheets 
of  Neenah  bonds  and  ledgers  for  testing  purposes. 


THIS  IS  A SAMPLE  OF  SUCCESS  BOND.  SUBSTANCE  No.  20 


II.  D . WILLIAMS  COMPANY 

«rs  WEST  THIRTY- THIRD  STKEET 

XEWYORK  CITY 


STEEL  ENGRAVED 

15  ©K)  ® 

PJhe  Utility  Business  Paper" 

WHITE-SUBSTANCE  20 


RIPPLE  FINISH 
ENVELOPES  TO  MATCH 


B.  D.  Williams  & Company 

375  WEST  THIRTY-THIRD  STREET 

NewYork  ('ilv 


STEEL  ENGRAVED 

©©M  © 

Uhe  Utility  Business  Pa  per" 

WHITE-SUBSTANCE  20 


RIPPLE  FINISH 
ENVELOPES  TO  MATCH 


The 

Golden 

Mean 


SYSTEMS  BOND  DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBANY — W.  H.  Smith  Paper  Corporation 
ATLANTA — Sloan  Paper  Company 
BALTIMORE— Dobler  & Mudge 
BOSTON — Carter,  Rice  & Co.,  Corp. 

A.  Storrs  & Bement  Company 
BUFFALO — The  Disher  Paper  Company 
BUTTE — Minneapolis  Paper  Company 
CHICAGO — La  Salle  Paper  Company 
The  Paper  Mills  Company 
CINCINNATI— The  Chatfield  & Woods  Company 
CLEVELAND — The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Company 
DES  MOINES — Pratt  Paper  Company 
DETROIT — The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Company 
DULUTH — Minneapolis  Paper  Company 
HARRISBURG — Johnston  Paper  Company 
KANSAS  CITY — Benedict  Paper  Company 
LOS  ANGELES — Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
LOUISVILLE — The  Rowland  Company 
MILWAUKEE — E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
MINNEAPOLIS — Minneapolis  Paper  Company 
NASHVILLE — Clements  Paper  Company 
NEWARK — J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company 
NEW  HAVEN — A.  Storrs  & Bement  Company 
NEW  YORK — J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company 

Miller  & Wright  Paper  Company 
OMAHA — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
PHILADELPHIA — A.  Hartung  & Company 
Riegel  & Company,  Inc. 

PITTSBURGH — General  Paper  & Cordage  Company 
PORTLAND,  ME. — C.  H.  Robinson  Company 
PORTLAND,  ORE. — Blake,  McFall  Company 
QUINCY,  ILLINOIS — Irwin  Paper  Company 
RICHMOND — Virginia  Paper  Company 
ROCHESTER — Geo.  E.  Doyle  Paper  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY — Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 

SEATTLE — American  Paper  Company 

SPOKANE — Spokane  Paper  & Stationery  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. — The  Paper  House  of  New  England 

ST.  LOUIS — Beacon  Paper  Company 

ST.  PAUL — E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Company 

TACOMA — Tacoma  Paper  & Stationery  Company 

WASHINGTON — Virginia  Paper  Company 

WINNIPEG,  CANADA — The  Barkwell  Paper  Company 

EXPORT 

A.  M.  Capen’s  Sons,  Inc.,  60  Pearl  St.,  New  York — 
South  America,  Mexico  and  West  Indies;  W.  C.  Powers 
Company,  Ltd.,  London — England  and  Continental  Eu- 
rope; J.  L.  N.  Smythe,  Philadelphia — Australasia  and 
New  Zealand;  J.  P.  Heilbronn,  Manila,  P.  I. — Japan, 
China  and  Philippine  Islands. 

ENVELOPES 

United  States  Envelope  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501  FIFTH  AVENUE  : : NEW  YORK  CITY 


ETWEEN  Quality  that  costs  too  much 
and  economy  that  goes  too  far,  there 
is  in  most  things  a golden  mean.  There 
is  nearly  always  a point  at  which,  or  a 
zone  within  which,  quality  and  economy 
are  found  happily  and  profitably  combined.  The 
paper  on  which  these  words  are  printed  is  an 
example.  It  is  an  economical  quality  paper— with 
the  economy  apparent  only  to  the  man  who  knows 
the  price.  The  name  of  the  paper  is  Systems  Bond. 
You  can  see  and  feel  how  good  it  is.  The  nearest 
distributor’s  price  list  will  tell  you  for  how  little 
you  can  buy  it. 


SYSTEMS  BOND 

The  Rag  Content  Loft  Dried  Paper 
at  the  Reasonable  Price 


This  sheet  is  White  Systems  Bond,  Substance  20.  Also  made  in  six  colors. 


The 

Golden 

Mean 


The  Pageant  of  Color 

TURQUOISE 


This  paper  is  Turquoise,  17  x 22,  Substance  No 

The  twelve  Old  Hampshire  colors  are  Azure,  Turquoise,  Green, 
Champagne,  Cafe,  Corn,  Tuscan,  Pink,  Blue,  Goldenrod, 


. 20 

Primrose, 
and  Gray. 


TURQUOISE 

This  color  of  old  Hampshire  bond  takes  its 

name  from  a precious  stone  (literally  Turkish  Stone) 
which  was  first  obtained  during  the  middle  ages  from  Turkey. 
Turquoise  Old  Hampshire  Bond  participates  with  all  the 
other  eleven  colors  in  a richness  and  quality  of  “mellowness” 
that  can  be  found  elsewhere  only  in  antique  tapestries,  fine 
Eastern  carpets,  and  old  Oriental  prints  and  paintings.  There 
is  no  other  color  sequence  that  can  be  compared  with  the 
Pageant  of  Color  which  the  twelve  Old  Hampshire  shades 
present  to  the  user  of  bond  paper. 


HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASS. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
DAYTON,  OHIO 
DENVER,  COLO. 

DF.S  MOINES,  IOWA 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
HAMILTON.  ONT. 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 
LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
LYNCHBURG,  VA. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (export  only) 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 
OMAHA,  NEBR. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
READING.  PA. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
SCRANTON,  PA. 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

TROY.  NEW  YORK 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
WICHITA.  KANSAS 


Hudson  Valley  Paper  House 
The  S.  P.  Richards  Company 
0.  F.  H.  Warner  & Co. 

The  A.  Storrs  & Bement  Co. 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Bradner  Smith  & Co. 

The  Cincinnati  Cordage  & Paper  Co. 
The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 

The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

The  Cincinnati  Cordage  & Paper  Co. 
Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 
Peyton  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Buntin,  Gillies  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

Crescent  Paper  Co. 

Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Louisville  Paper  Co. 

Blake,  Moffit  & Towne 
Caskie-Dillard  Co.,  Inc. 

Standard  Paper  Co. 

The  John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 

National  Paper  & Type  Co. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
Paul  E.  Vernon  & Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Western  Paper  Co. 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

Blake,  McFall  Co. 

M.  J.  Earl 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Richmond  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Megargee  Brothers 
American  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Spokane  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 
Graham  Paper  Co. 

Nassau  Paper  Co. 

Troy  Paper  Co. 

Smith,  Davidson  & Wright,  Ltd. 
Mathers-Lamm  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 


HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 

Printed  on  Old  Hampshire  Bond , 17  x 22  No.  20 


THE 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  CABINET 

IS  ITS  OWN 


SALESMAN 


Covered  by  an  absolute  guarantee  that 
assures  satisfied  customers. 


Hi 


As  you  receive  it  and  deliver  it  to  your 
customers — In  an  individual  carton. 


An  attractive  box  any  business  man  would 
be  proud  of — silver,  black  and  deep 
orange  printed  on  fadeless 
dusk  gray  paper. 


With  nothing  in  the  way  and  nothing  to 
fall  out — good  clean  stationery 
always  handy. 


A Writing  Paper  for  Men 

Guaranteed  Paper  in  Vellum  Finish — 
the  B est  H and  Writing  Surface 

In  presenting  guaranteed  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BOND 
to  the  printing  trade  in  this  form,  we  have  realized  that  every 
business  man  has  frequent  necessity  for  writing  semi-personal 
or  semi-business  letters — ofttimes  in  long-hand.  For  such 
purposes  in  typewriting  or  handwriting,  Vellum  Finish  is  ideal. 

Our  cabinet  is  attractive  and  well  constructed;  our  paper 
the  best  color,  weight  and  finish  for  stationery  purposes;  our 
Guarantee  protects  both  the  printer  and  his  customers.  Those 
who  have  told  us  these  truths  have  made  it  a pleasure  to  pre- 
sent the  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CABINET  to  the  progressive 
printing  trade. 


Y m \\ 
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ADVERTISERS  PAPER  MILLS 
Taylor-Logan  Co.  Papermakers 

Makers  in  Holyoke  of  Public  Service  Bond 
HOLYOKE  MASSACHUSETTS 


This  sheet  is  Substance  24,  White  Vellum  Finish,  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BOND  and  shows  just  what  our  guarantee  covers. 


Serve  the  Public  in  This  Way  and  Fill  Up 

those  Idle  Presses. 

Every  business  man  (not  excepting  the  ladies),  es- 
pecially executives  in  large  concerns,  bank  officers 
and  professional  people,  are  good  prospects  for  sta- 
tionery in  this  form. 

For  small  stationery  orders,  do  not  buy  broken 
reams— fill  them  in  the  cabinet  form.  Solicit  mail 
orders  for  cabinets  either  plain  or  printed. 

A stock  of  cabinets  puts  you  in  a position  to  render 
prompt  service. 

Prices  and  descriptive  folder  on  request.  Send  in 
the  post  card  in  this  issue  of  Direct  Advertising. 

PAPER  MERCHANTS  WHO  WILL  SERVE  YOU  WITH  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CABINETS 


New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Newark 

Boston 

Spring-field 

Chicago 

Albany 

Baltimore 

Billings,  Mont. 

Birmingham 

Buffalo 

Cincinnati 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Denver 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El  Paso 

Guthrie,  Okla. 

Harrisburg 

Hartford 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville 

Kansas  City 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Little  Rock 

Los  Angeles 


J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
Paul  E.  Vernon  & Co. 

J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co. 

A.  Storrs  & Bement  Co. 

The  Paper  House  of  New  England 
Chicago  Paper  Co. 

Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 

B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co. 

Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Cincinnati  Cordage  & Paper  Co. 

R.  D Wilson-Sons  & Co. 

The  Cleveland  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
West-Cullum  Paper  Co. 

Cincinnati  Cordage  & Paper  Co. 
Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 

Peyton  Paper  Co. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 

Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
Crescent  Paper  Co. 

Antietam  Paper  Co. 

Kansas  City  Paper  House 
The  Lincoln  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 


Louisville 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

New  Haven 

New  Orleans 

Norfolk 

Oakland 

Oklahoma  City 

Omaha 

Paris,  Texas 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Maine 

Portland,  Oregon 

Providence 

Richmond 

Rochester 

Salt  Lake  C ity 

San  Antonio 

San  Francisco 

Scranton 

Seattle 

Spokane 

St.  Paul 

St.  Louis 

Tacoma 

Toledo 

Wichita 


Louisville  Paper  Co. 

Tayloe  Paper  Co. 

The  W.  F.  Nackie  Paper  Co. 
The  John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 
Graham  Paper  Co. 

A.  Storrs  & Bement  Co. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 

Old  Dominion  Paper  Co. 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Paris  Wholesale  Paper  Co. 
Garrett-Buchanan  Co. 

The  Paper  House  of  Pennsylvania 
The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

Blake,  McFall  Co. 

Paddock  Paper  Co. 

B.  W.  Wilson  Paper  Co. 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Megargee  Brothers 
American  Paper  Co. 

Spokane  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 
Nassau  Paper  Co. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 

Tacoma  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 
The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
Western  Newspaper  Union 


This  sheet  is  substance  24,  White  Vellum  Finish,  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BOND  and  show’s  just  what  our  guarantee  covers. 
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Rags 

for  the  Crane  Mill  unloading  at  Troy 

In  an  old  inventory  of  Crane  & Company,  dated  1 8 1 1 , 
is  an  entry  that  reads: 

“From  New  York  by  sloop  John  Hancock 
E.  Jenkins , Master 
1 1 bales  rags 
i bale  felting ” 

In  1 8 1 1 the  Crane  Mills  were  ten  years  old,  and  already 
a trade  had  been  established,  by  wagon  from  Dalton 
to  T roy,  and  by  sailing  vessel  T roy  to  N ew  Y ork,  carry- 
ing finished  papers,  and  bringing  back  rags  from  which 
to  make  new  paper. 

All  paper  was  all-rag  in  those  days,  both  print  and 
writing  paper.  The  Crane  Mills  made  both  kinds. 

Today  they  make  only  writing  paper,  and  the  rags, 
instead  of  being  gathered  from  home  to  home,  are 
the  fresh  clean  cuttings  from  mills  manufacturing  the 
choicest  white  goods. 

Cranes 

BUSINESS  PAPERS 

CRANE  G?  CO.,  DALTON,  MASS. 


These  Firms  are  ‘Distributors  of 

Crane’s  Business  Papers 

Order  of your  nearest  jobber 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. — Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 

ATLANTA,  GA. — S.  P.  Richards  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MD.— Chas.  W.  Beers  & Co. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. — Graham  Paper  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.,  180  Congress  St. 

John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc.,  593  Atlantic  Ave. 

Carter,  Rice  & Co.,  246  Devonshire  St. 

Cook-Vivian  Co.,  189  Congress  St. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  Alling  & Cory  Co. 

R.  H.  Thompson  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co.,  221  West  Monroe  St. 

Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co.,  100  So.  Michigan  Ave. 

Bradner  Smith  & Co.,  175  W.  Monroe  St. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. — The  Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

Petrequin  Paper  Co. 

The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. — Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. — Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

DENVER,  COLORADO. — Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA. — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. — The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 
DULUTH,  MINN. — Peyton  Paper  Co. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. — Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS. — Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Crescent  Paper  Co. 

C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Co. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA— H.  & W.  B.  Drew  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 

Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Missouri-Interstate  Paper  Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY.— Louisville  Paper  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.— Standard  Paper  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.— Graham  Paper  Co. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.— New  Haven  Paper  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA— E.  C.  Palmer  & Co. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  Anderson  & Co.,  34  Beelcman  St. 

Bishop  Paper  Co.,  545  Pearl  St. 

Conrow  Bros.,  114  Worth  St. 

Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co.,  225  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  A.  Flinn,  Inc.,  32  Beekman  St. 

Holden  & Hawley,  Inc.,  196  West  Broadway 
Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc.,  29-33  Lafayette  St. 

J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co.,  Cor.  Beekman  and  Cliff  Sts. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons,  32-36  Bleecker  St. 

Miller  & Wright  Paper  Co.,  65  Duane  St. 

John  F.  Sarle  Co.,  Inc.,  8j  John  St. 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Western  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co.,  1024  Filbert  St. 

D.  L.  Ward  Co.,  Front  and  Federal  Sts. 

Whiting-Patterson  Co.,  320  North  13th  St. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

The  Alling  & Cory  Co. 

Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. — Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE—  C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON.— Blake,  McFall  Co. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I— R.  L.  Greene  Paper  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. — Southern  Paper  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y— The  Alling  & Cory  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH— Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Eaton,  Crane  & Pike  Co. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SCRANTON,  PA. — Megargee  Bros. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 

American  Paper  Co. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON. — Spokane  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. — The  Paper  House  of  New  England 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 

St.  Louis  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. — E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y— J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

TACOMA,  WASHINGTON.— Standard  Paper  Co. 

TROY,  N.  Y. — Troy  Paper  Co. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.— Chas.  A.  Esty  Paper  Co. 

EXPORT  AGENTS 

American  Paper  Exports,  Inc.,  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
National  Paper  & Type  Co.,  32-38  Burling  Slip,  New  York 


DESIGNS  BY  RENE  CLARKE 


TYPOGRAPHY  BY  FREDERICK  W.  GOUDY 


An  Open  Letter  To 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

Largest  Printer  in  the^brld 


L_3eAR  MR.  DONNELLEY: 


WE  congratulate  you  on  your  frankness  and  courage 
in  saying  to  the  members  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
in  Chicago  just  what  you  thought  about  paper  and  the  paper  people. 

“We  printers  do  not  know  much  about  the  technicalities  of  mak- 
ing paper,”  you  said,  “but  I will  say  we  know  a great  deal  more  about 
it  than  paper  people  know  about  the  technicalities  of  printing.” 

“You  know,  a paper  manufacturer  and  a paper  merchant  think 
that  everything  they  make  prints,  and  that  paper  must  have  everything 
but  printing  qualities.  The  technical  problems  of  a printing  office  are 
extremely  irritating,  and  we  have  never  had  any  help  from  the  mills  un- 
less we  went  out  and  dug  it  out  for  ourselves.” 

That  was  a straightforward  and  illuminating  statement,  Mr. 
Donnelley,  for  the  paper  industry  to  think  over,  and  we  here  at  the 
Crocker-McElwain  mill  in  Holyoke,  all  applauded. 

You  w^ere  chairman  of  the  Paper  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  during  the  War,  and  controlled  with  fairness  and  good  judg- 
ment the  production  of  all  pulp  and  paper  in  this  country. 

You  are  and  have  been  for  many  years  the  head  of  R.  R.  Don- 
nelley & Sons  Company,  Chicago,  who  operate  the  largest  commercial 
printing  plant  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and  undoubtedly  in  the 
world.  You  produce  in  your  plant  all  kinds  of  printing  from  letterpress 
to  offset  lithography,  and  maintain  immense  engraving,  electrotyping, 
binding  and  mailing  departments. 


You  know  the  printing  business  and  the  paper  business  thor- 
oughly, and  speak  with  authority  on  any  of  the  problems  in  either 
industry.  It  is  for  this  reason  we  are  addressing  you  in  this  letter ; be- 
cause you  have  been  first  to  comment  in  public  address  on  the  woeful 
lack  of  accurate  knowledge  of  printing  conditions  by  paper  people 
generally. 

Realizing  as  we  have  at  the  Crocker-McElwain  mill  for  many 
years  past  the  necessity  for  studying  actual  printing  conditions — for 
making  Certificate  Bond  to  work  equally  well  on  all  types  of  presses 
— we  welcomed  with  particular  interest  your  timely  address  in  Chicago. 

“Forethought  in  the  paper  mill  saves  trouble  in  the  print  shop,” 
has  long  been  the  slogan  of  the  men  who  make  Certificate  Bond. 

To  make  Certificate  the  best  printing  sheet  of  bond  paper  in 
America,  regardless  of  the  higher  price  at  which  any  other  bond  paper 
may  be  sold,  has  been  our  ambition;  and  we  all  now  feel  reasonably  sure 
this  ambition  has  been  realized. 

Certificate  Bond,  Mr.  Donnelley,  is  guaranteed  not  to  wrinkle, 
curl  or  buckle  on  the  press;  it  lies  flat.  And  Certificate  Bond  is  made 
to  print  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet.  Unlike  most  other  bond  papers, 
there  is,  practically  speaking,  no  right  side  and  wrong  side  to  Certifi- 
cate ; both  sides  are  right  sides  for  printing. 

There  are  four  important  features  to  Certificate  Bond,  Mr. 
Donnelley,  that,  in  view  of  your  timely  address  about  paper,  we  feel 
should  be  stressed  in  this  connection. 

1.  We  do  not  size  Certificate  Bond  excessively  to  secure  an 
illegitimate  pop  test.  Whatever  strength  the  Mullen  tester  shows  on 
Certificate  Bond,  that  strength  is  secured  legitimately.  To  secure  it 
otherwise  would  injure  the  printing  qualities  of  the  sheet. 

2.  The  color  in  Certificate  Bond  is  neither  blue-white,  yellow- 
white,  nor  red-white.  The  color  of  Certificate  Bond  is  white-white, 


a perfectly  neutral  white,  which  means  the  absence  of  color.  We 
believe  Certificate  Bond  surpasses  in  its  white  color,  the  color  of  prac- 
tically any  bond  paper  on  the  market,  regardless  of  price. 

3.  Certificate  Bond,  being  finished  both  sides  for  printing, 
saves  time  and  trouble  on  work  and  turn  jobs  by  using  the  same  make- 
ready  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet. 

4.  Certificate  Bond,  being  neither  excessively  nor  under  sized, 
has  the  right  degree  of  absorptiveness.  It  neither  wastes  the  ink  nor 
allows  the  ink  to  stay  on  the  surface  of  the  sheet.  It  eliminates  much 
unnecessary  slip-sheeting. 

It  is  time  everybody  in  the  paper  business,  Mr.  Donnelley, 
acknowledged  their  responsibility  to  make  and  sell  only  papers  that  will 
print.  We  acknowledge  our  responsibility  to  the  printer  to  make  bond 
paper  that  will  print;  and  we  are  ready  to  “stand  up  and  be  counted.” 

Sincerely  yours, 

Crocker-McElwain  Company 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
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Inks:  Tint  in  a special  Blue, second  color  in  a mixture  of 
Egyptian  Brown  and  Black 


Dill  &.  Collins  Co’s 


Flat  White,  25x38 — 80  Lbs. 


Plate:  Halftone  120-line  screen,  from  photograph  by  John  Kabel; 
same  plate  used  for  both  printings 


1 


Inks:  Halftone  in  a mixture  of  Egyptian  Brown  and  Black, 
printed  over  a Buff  tint 


Plate:  Halftone  120-line  screen,  from  an 
original  etching 


here  are  times  when  coated  or  super-calendered  papers  are  undesirable  for 
# brochure  or  catalogue  work.  In  large  editions  where  cost  is  an  important  factor, 
X.  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  use  a machine-finished  paper.  This,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  the  effect  of  the  presentation  need  be  sacrificed  through  reasons 
of  economy.  This  fact  may  at  once  be  substantiated  on  examination  of  this  signature 
which  is  being  sent  you  for  analysis. 

Flat  White  is  popularly  known  as  “The  Aristocrat  of  Machine-Finished  Papers”  and 
it  is  truly  deserving  of  the  name.  For  brilliancy  of  color,  perfection  of  surface,  strength, 
cleanliness  and  printing  characteristics,  it  has  no  equal.  Comparison  with  any  other 
paper  of  its  class  will  demonstrate  its  unquestioned  pre-eminence,  and  its  moderate 
price  renders  it  available  for  general  commercial  use. 

It  is  suitable  for  line  engravings,  Ben  Day  color  plates,  halftones  not  finer  than  120 
line,  peculiarly  acceptable  for  type  and  therefore  most  desirable  for  library  works,  text 
books,  books  of  reference  that  are  frequently  used  and  advertising  matter  of  the  better 
class. 


DILL  & COLLINS  CO. 

140  North  Sixth  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 


ROCHESTER 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 


Dill  <Sl  Collins  Co’s  Flat  White,  25x38 — 80  Lbs. 
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Commercial  subjects  in 
one  or  more  colors  may 
be  effectively  repro- 
duced on 
Flat  White, 
“The  Aristocrat  of 
Machine-Finished 
Papers” 


Inks: 

Process  Yellow,  Process  Red, 
and  Bronze  Blue 

Plates: 

Three-color  process  halftones, 
12 o-line  screen, 
from  drawing 


Inks: 

Halftone  in  a mixture  of 
Egyptian  Brown  and  Black, 
with  Process  for  tint 


Plates: 

Two-color  process  halftones, 
120-line  screen, 
from  drawing 


Dill  Sl  Collins  Co’s  <^eT^>  Flat  White,  25x38 — 80  Lbs. 
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Whether  it  be  Line  Engravings, 
Type,  Ben  Day  or  Halftone 
plates,  the  results 
procured  on 
Dill  &l  Collins  Co’s 
<5> 

Flat  White 

are  equally  pleasing 


Plates: 

Halftones  1 20-line  screen, 
from  photographs 


Courtesy  of 
Rutherford  Boyd, 
Artist, 

Leonia,  N.  J. 


Plate:  Zinc  line  plate, 
from  pen  and 
ink  drawing 


Ink:  Mixture  of  Egyptian  Brown  and  Black 
Plate:  Halftone  120-line  screen,  from  photograph 


Courtesy  of  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co. 


Dill  &.  Collins  Co’s 


Flat  White, 25x38 — 80  Lbs. 
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Inks:  Halftone  in  a mixture  of  Egytian  Brown  and  Black, 
printed  over  a Buff  tint 


Plate:  Halftone  120-line  screen, 
from  photograph 


It  is  well  to  remember  the  part  paper  plays  in  the  execution  of 
all  printed  work.  To  procure  results  that  are  pleasing,  it  is  ob- 
viously necessary  to  employ  the  services  of  a good  printer;  good 
plates  and  good  inks  are  also  very  necessary  adjuncts — but  irre- 
spective of  the  careful  observance  of  these  necessities,  the  results 
will  not  please  unless  judicious  thought  be  given  to 
selection  of  paper,  the  vehicle  that 
carries  your  message. 


The  unusual  halftone  plates  in  this  folder,  except  the  three<olor  process  subject  on  the  fourth  page,  were  made  by  the 
Weeks  Electrical  Etching  Process,  patented,  by  Weeks  Photo  Engraving  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 


Dill  <Sl  Collins  Co’s 


Flat  White,  25x38 — 80  Lbs. 
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THE  CAMPANILE  AND  DOGES  PALACE,  VENICE 


Press  of  Norman  T.  A.  Munir  6?  Company,  Baltimore 
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Printed  and  Embossed  on  Double  Thick  Tan  Buckeye  Cover,  Antique  Finish 

Sizes  20  x 26  and  23  x 33 


jNGE 

For  some  time  past  the  trade  has  been  asking  for  an 
Interwoven  Cover  shade  slightly  more  brilliant  than 
the  popular  India. 

The  brilliance  of  this  Gold  color  gives  great  freedom  to 
the  artist  and  color  printer  for  extraordinary  effects. 

Notice  the  two  sides  of  Interwoven  Covers  are  finished 
the  same  for  printing.  This  is  of  vital  importance  on  work 
and  turn  jobs,  as  well  as  all  cases  where  the  paper  is  to 
be  printed  on  both  sides. 


C0V6RS 


THE  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  INTERWOVEN  COVERS 

Sizes  and  Weights  Finishes 

20x26 — 50  1b.  65  1b.  130  1b.  Antique,  Plate, 

23  x 33 — 73  lb.  95  lb.  190  lb.  Ripple,  Crash 

Colors 

Neutral  Gray,  Quaker  Gray,  Granite,  India,  Neutral 
Brown,  Dark  Brown,  Lawn  Green,  Blue,  White  and  Gold 

Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Printed  on  GOLD  Interwoven  Covers,  20  x 26 — 65  lb.,  Antique  Finish 


List  of  Distributors  of 


OU£N 


COVERS 


ALBANY,  N.  Y Fischel  Paper  Co. 

ALLENTOWN,  PA J.  A.  Rupp  Paper  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MD.. Barton,  Duer  & Koch  Paper  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS John  Carter  k Co.,  Inc. 

BUTTE,  MONT Butte  Paper  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  Parker,  Thomas  & Tucker  Paper  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILL Chicago  Paper  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  0 The  Standard  Paper  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  0 Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C Epes-Fitzgerald  Paper  Co. 

DENVER,  COLO Western  Paper  Co. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA Pratt  Paper  Co. 

EDMONTON,  ALBERTA.  .Clark  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON,  ONT United  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

HARRISBURG,  PA Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

HARTFORD,  CONN Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS Judd  Paper  Co. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII... Honolulu  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS The  Paper  Supply  Co. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y T.  G.  Miller  k Sons  Paper  Co. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.. . . Antietam  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO Midwestern  Paper  Co. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.. Little  Rock  Bag  & Paper  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 

LOUISVILLE,  KY The  Rowland  Co. 

MANILA,  P.  I J.  P.  Heilbronn  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS...The  W.  F.  Nackie  Paper  Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.. The  Paper  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 


MONTREAL,  QUEBEC W.  V.  Dawson,  Ltd. 

NEWARK,  N.  J Lasher  k Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN New  Haven  Paper  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Conrow  Bros. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Lasher  k Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Sutphin  Paper  Co. 

OMAHA,  NEB Field-Hamilton-Smith  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 

PITTSBURG,  PA Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ME C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE Blake,  McFall  Co. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I John  Carter  k Co.,  Inc. 

READING,  PA Van  Reed  Paper  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VA B.  W.  Wilson  Paper  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y R.  M.  Myers  & Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO Acme  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN The  Leslie  Donahower  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 

SCRANTON,  PA Megargee  Bros. 

SEATTLE,  WASH Paper  Warehouse  Co.,  Inc. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS... The  Paper  House  of  N.  E. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

TACOMA,  WASH..  .Tacoma  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 

TOLEDO,  0 The  Commerce  Paper  Co. 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO.... United  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 
VANCOUVER.  B.C.. Smith,  Davidson  & Wright,  Ltd. 

WASHINGTON Barton,  Duer  k Koch  Paper  Co. 

WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA.  .Clark  Bros,  k Co.,  Ltd. 


Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Printed  on  GOLD  Interwoven  Covers,  20x26  — 65  lb:,  Antique  Finish 


DiscoPeredf 


This  long  business  of  ad- 
venturing, exploring,  forever 
searching  for  new  and  more 
impressive  effects  in  printed 
matter,  only  to  discover  them 
at  last,  in  so  simple  a fact* 
as  this: 


This  Paper  is 

STRATHMORE  BAY  PATH  COVER 
Gray,  Antique  — 26  x 40  - 100  lbs 

Also  manufactured  in  seven  other  colors, 
four  other  weights,  one  other  Size,  and 
in  Ripple  finish 

Send  the  enclosed  postcard  for  the 
complete  BAY  PATH  COVER  sample  book 

STRATHMORE  PAPER  COMPANY 
Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A* 


SAY  SATH  ROVERS 

are  manufactured  as  follows: 

ANTIQUE  AND  RIPPLE  FINISHES: 


WHITE 

BUFF 

COPPER 

GRAY 

BLUE 

GREEN 

CREAM 

BROWN 

Single  Sheet 

: 20x26: 

65  and  80  lbs. 

26x40: 

80  and  100  lbs. 

23x33: 

95  and  1 17  lbs. 

Heavyweight: 

20x26 : 

23x33 : 

Plain  Edges, 

500  sheets 

to  a ream. 

Each  weight  wrapped  in  half  ream  packages,  except  Heavyweight,  which  is 
wrapped  ioo  sheets  to  a package. 

SELLING  AGENTS 

Albany,  N.  Y., 

Atlanta,  Ga., 

Baltimore,  Md., 


Boston,  Mass., 


Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Chicago,  III., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Columbus,  Ohio, 
Dallas,  Texas, 
Denver,  Colo., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

Detroit,  Mich., 


Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Hartford,  Conn., 
Houston,  Texas, 
Indianapolis,  Ind., 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Lincoln,  Neb., 
Louisville,  Ky., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal., 

Lynchburg,  Va., 
Minneapolis,  Minn., 

Nashville,  Tenn., 
Newark,  N.  J., 


Strathmore  Paper  Company,  Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

This  is  Strathmore  Bay  Path  COVER,  Gray,  Antique,  26x40 — 100  lbs 

S 816;  Ed.  12;  J 220;  6-22 


Hudson  Valley  Paper  Company 
The  S.  P.  Richards  Company 
Sloan  Paper  Company 
The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 
Barton,  Duer  & Koch  Paper  Co. 

B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co. 

Henry  D.  Mentzel  & Co. 

O.  F.  H.  Warner  & Co. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 
The  Amold-Roberts  Company 
Carter,  Rice  & Co.,  Corp’n 
Cook-Vivian  Company,  Inc. 

The  A.  Storrs  & Bement  Co. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 
The  Ailing  & Cory  Company 
The  Paper  Mills’  Company 
The  Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 

The  Johnston-Albershart  Company 
The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 
Standard  Paper  Company 
The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 
The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

The  Cleveland  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Millcraft  Paper  Company 
The  Petrequin  Paper  Company 
Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 

Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

Carter,  Rice  & Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Graham  Paper  Company 
The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 
Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Pratt  Paper  Company 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
The  Paper  House  of  Michigan 
Seaman-Patrick  Paper  Company 
Union  Paper  8t  Twine  Co. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 
Johnston  Paper  Co. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

Crescent  Paper  Company 

C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 
Graham  Paper  Company 
Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Midwestern  Paper  Company 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Louisville  Paper  Co. 

Rowland  Paper  Company 
Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Zellerbach  Paper  Company 
Caskie-Dillard  Co. 

John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 

McClellan  Paper  Company 
Minneapolis  Paper  Company 
Clements  Paper  Co. 

J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 


New  York  City,  J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  & Sons 
Miller  & Wright  Paper  Co. 

M.  & F.  Schlosser 
Seymour  Company 
Old  Dominion  Paper  Co. 

Scoville  Paper  Co. 

Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Field-Hamilton-Smith  Paper  Co. 
Western  Paper  Company 
Charles  Beck  Co. 

The  Paper  House  of  Pennsylvania 
The  Thomas  W.  Price  Company 

A.  Hartung  & Company 
Raymond  & McNutt  Company 
The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 
Blake,  McFall  Company 
Endicott  Paper  Company 
Zellerbach  Paper  Company 
Richmond  Paper  Company 
Virginia  Paper  Company 

B.  W.  Wilson  Paper  Co. 

The  Ailing  & Cory  Co. 

Beacon  Paper  Company 
Graham  Paper  Company 
Mack-Elliott  Paper  Company 
Nassau  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul  Paper  Company 
E.  J.  Stilwell  & Co. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
Zellerbach  Paper  Company 
Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
Zellerbach  Paper  Company 
American  Paper  Company 
Mutual  Paper  Company 
Paper  Warehouse,  Inc. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Company 
B.  G.  Ewing  & Co. 

J.  W.  Graham  Paper  Co. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Company 
Paper  House  of  New  England 
Standard  Paper  Company 
Tacoma  Paper  & Stationery  Company 
Zellerbach  Paper  Company 
Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

Commerce  Paper  Co. 

Troy  Paper  Company 
R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 

Barton,  Duer  & Koch  Paper  Co. 

B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co. 

Virginia  Paper  Company 
Brown  Bros.  Ltd. 

Buntin,  Reid  Co. 

G.  F.  Smith  & Son,  Ltd. 

G.  F.  Smith  & Son,  Ltd. 

G.  F.  Smith  & Son,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AGENTS 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  American  Paper  Exports,  Inc. 


Norfolk,  Va., 
Ogden,  Utah, 
Omaha,  Neb., 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 


Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Portland,  Ore., 

Richmond,  Va., 

Rochester,  N.  Y., 
St.  Louis,  Mo., 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 


San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Seattle,  Wash., 

Spokane,  Wash., 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Tacoma,  Wash., 

Toledo,  Ohio, 

Troy,  N.  Y„ 
Washington,  D.  C., 

Toronto,  Ont., 

Hull,  England, 
London,  England, 
Glasgow,  Scotland, 


AT  H ENA 
PLAT  E 

H Dull  Finish 
Halftone  Da  per  for  Frinting 
in  Flack  or  Qolors 


TILESTON  ar  HOLLINGSWORTH  CO. 

“ 'Taper  OMtakers  for  TftCore  Than  One 
Hundred  Tears  ” 

49  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Printed  on 
ATHENA  PLATE 


Four- Qo lor  \ Process  Frinting  on 

Athena  Plate 


WHILE  not  made  especially  for  process  color  work,  Athena 
Plate  has  such  a remarkably  smooth,  uniform,  and  well 
filled  surface  that  it  meets  successfully  this  very  severe  test 
of  its  printing  qualities. 

The  illustrations  on  these  two  pages  are  offered  as  evidence.  The 
engravings  were  not  etched  for  Athena  Plate,  but  were  made,  and 
were  first  used,  for  printing  on  a high-surface  coated  stock.  That  they 


Courtesy  Henry  Bosch  Company 


Printed  on 
ATHENA  PLATE 


Courtesy  Henry  Bosch  Company 


should  yield  such  pleasing  results  on  Athena  Plate  is  proof  that  this 
paper  will  fulfill  nearly  every  half-tone  purpose  — that  you  can  use 
it  for  either  four-color  or  one-color  halftone  work  with  full  confi- 
dence as  to  the  results. 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.”  The  test  of  Athena 
Plate  is  in  its  printing  qualities.  That  we  do  not  hesitate  to  show 
samples  of  four-color  process  work  on  Athena  Plate  is  evidence  of 
how  confident  we  are  it  will  meet  your  requirements. 

Only  a paper  that  is  made  right , from  the  start  of  the  pulp  to  the 
finished  product,  can  withstand  such  a test.  Old  fashioned  quality  is 
embodied  in  this  modern  paper,  which  is  the  reason  why  it  has  such 
a high  reputation  among  experienced  users  of  halftone  papers. 


■ 


Printed  on 
ATHENA  PLATE 
25  x 38  — 80 


HEAVY  LADEN  AND  HOMEWARD  BOUND  Photo  by  Cardinell-Vincent  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Full-rigged  bark  entering  the  Golden  Gate,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Printed  on 
ATHENA  PLATE 
25  X38  — 80 


A CHILD’S  PARADISE  Courtesy  An-hsues  magazine 


THIS  subject,  and  the  one  on  the  opposite  page,  serve  to  illus- 
trate what  you  may  expect  from  Athena  Plate  when  used  for 
the  better  grades  of  halftone  printing.  The  interior  view  is  from 
an  unretouched  photograph,  and  the  plate  was  made  for  printing  on 
a high-surface  coated  paper,  hence  was  not  etched  especially  deep. 
Detects  in  the  original  photograph  of  the  ship  subject,  shown  on  the 
opposite  page,  which  was  made  under  unfavorable,  if  not  dangerous, 
conditions,  made  necessary  some  retouching.  Both  plates  are  133 
screen. 


- 


■a 


Printed  on 
ATHENA  PLATE 
25x38  — 80 


DANIEL  WEBSTER’S  GIFT  TO  HIS  FRIEND,  PETER  HARVEY  Courtesy  Antics  magazine 

On  the  eve  of  his  death,  Daniel  Webster  directed  his  son  to  take  a handsome  piece  of  silver,  have  it  suitably  inscribed,  and  “give  it,  with  my 
love,  to  Peter  Harvey.”  The  gift  took  the  form  of  a massive  salver  and  pitcher  of  silverware.  They  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society,  to  whom  they  were  presented  after  Mr.  Harvey’s  death. 


Printed  on 
ATHENA  PLATE 
25X3R  — 80 


Courtesy  Antiques  magazine 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
A Portrait  Bust  made  of  Staffordshire  China 


THE  lustrous  background  and  the  clear  highlights  of  this  en- 
graving well  demonstrate  the  fine  halftone  printing  qualities 
of  Athena  Plate.  The  picture  on  the  opposite  page,  unlike 
this  subject,  calls  for  softness  and  delicacy  coupled  with  clear  detail. 
That  two  plates  as  dissimilar  as  these  can  be  so  successfully  printed 
at  one  impression  on  an  ordinary  cylinder  press  should  convince  you 
that  Athena  Plate  is  all  we  claim  for  it  — the  best  uncoated  halftone 
paper  you  can  buy. 


Printed  on 
ATHENA  PLATE 

25  x 38  — 80 


Printed  on 
ATHENA  PLA  I'E 

2;  x tR  — Sc 


The  inks  used  in  printing  this  signature  are  the  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Company’s 
Nos.  6769PC  yellow,  ;i5SPC  blue,  12996PC  red,  1411JPC  black 


Printed  by 

Atlantic  Printing  Company 


Boston 


TWO  SALT  CELLARS  AND  A PLATE,  OF  SANDWICH  GLASS  Courtesy  Antiques  magazine 

Old  Fashioned  Quality  Embodied  in  a 
FhCodern  Faper 

ATHENA  PLATE  is  the  culmination  of  over  a century  of 
/ % experience  in  paper-making.  It  has  that  old  fashioned 
-*■  quality  so  much  to  be  desired  in  a paper  of  this  kind  be- 

cause of  the  great  care  used  in  its  manufacture.  This  means  a uni- 
form product  that  yields  the  best  effects  with  the  least  trouble.  You 
can  choose  Athena  Plate  with  the  assurance  it  will  give  you  the 
results  you  expect. 

ATHENA  PLATE 

is  carried  in  stock  in  the  following  sizes  and  weights 

WHITE  INDIA 

25  x 38 — 40,  45,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  100  25  x 38 — 50,  60,  70,  80 

28  X44—  58,  65,  78,  90,  104  32x44—74,  89,  104,  1 19 

30^x41 — 60,  66,  79,  105 
32x44—89,  104,  1 19 

Special  sizes  and  weights  made  to  order 

TILESTON  £5“  HOLLINGSWORTH  CO. 

+9  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 


COVERS 


THIS  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  well  known  line 
of  Interwoven  Covers.  When  it  came  time  to  name 
the  unew  arrival,”  the  color  and  strength  just  naturally 
suggested  GRANITE. 

Lighter  than  the  Quaker  Gray  and  yet  of  an  entirely 
different  tone  than  the  Neutral  Gray,  this  new  shade  will 
answer  all  requirements  when  you  need  a cover  that 
will  not  soil  quickly  and  yet  offer  a suitable  background 
for  artistic  treatment. 


0U6N 


COVcRS 


THE  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  INTERWOVEN  COVERS 

Sizes  and  Weights  Finishes 

Antique,  Plate, 


20  x 26—50  lb.  65  lb. 
23  x33— 73  1b.  95  1b. 


130  lb. 
190  lb. 


Ripple,  Crash 

Colors 

Neutral  Gray,  Quaker  Gray,  Granite,  India,  Neutral 
Brown,  Dark  Brown,  Lawn  Green,  Blue,  White,  and  Gold 

Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Printed  on  GRANITE  Interwoven  Covers,  20x  26 — 65  lb.,  Antique  Finish 


List  of  Distributors  of 


0U6N 


COVcRS 


ALBANY,  N.  Y Fischel  Paper  Co. 

ALLENTOWN,  PA J.  A.  Rupp  Paper  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MD.. Barton,  Duer  & Koch  Paper  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 

BUTTE,  MONT Butte  Paper  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  Parker,  Thomas  & Tucker  Paper  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILL Chicago  Paper  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  0 The  Standard  Paper  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  0 Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C Epes-Fitzgerald  Paper  Co. 

DENVER,  COLO Western  Paper  Co. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA Pratt  Paper  Co. 

EDMONTON,  ALBERTA.  .Clark  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON,  ONT United  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

HARRISBURG,  PA Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

HARTFORD,  CONN Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS Judd  Paper  Co. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII... Honolulu  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS The  Paper  Supply  Co. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y T.  G.  Miller  & Sons  Paper  Co. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA Antietam  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO Midwestern  Paper  Co. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.. Little  Rock  Bag  & Paper  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 

LOUISVILLE,  KY The  Rowland  Co. 

MANILA,  P.  I J.  P.  Heilbronn  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS...The  W.  F.  Nackie  Paper  Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.. The  Paper  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 


MONTREAL,  QUEBEC W.  V.  Dawson,  Ltd. 

NEWARK,  N.  J Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN New  Haven  Paper  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Conrow  Bros. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Lasher  & Lathrop,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Sutphin  Paper  Co. 

OMAHA,  NEB Field-Hamilton-Smith  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 

PITTSBURG,  PA Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ME C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE Blake,  McFall  Co. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 

READING,  PA ...Van  Reed  Paper  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VA B.  W.  Wilson  Paper  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y R.  M.  Myers  & Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO Acme  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN The  Leslie  Donahower  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 

SCRANTON,  PA Megargee  Bros. 

SEATTLE,  WASH Paper  Warehouse  Co.,  Inc. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS... The  Paper  House  of  N.  E. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

TACOMA,  WASH..  .Tacoma  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 

TOLEDO,  0 The  Commerce  Paper  Co. 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO.... United  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C.. Smith,  Davidson  & Wright,  Ltd. 

WASHINGTON Barton,  Duer  & Koch  Paper  Co. 

WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA.. Clark  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd. 


Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Printed  on  GRANITE  Interwoven  Covers,  20x26 — 65  lb.,  Antique  Finish 


PRINTED  ON  MOROCCO  COVER,  MALAGA,  20x26  - 90 


Why  it  is  practical  and 
economical  now  to  have 
more  Booklets  and  Pamphlets 


MOROCC 

BOUND 


Our  new  line  of  Morocco  Covers  now  makes  it  practical,  and  econom- 
ical also,  to  use  an  embossed,  leather-effect  cover  for  pamphlets, 
brochures,  booklets  and  catalogs.  Morocco  Covers  have  easy  printing 
qualities  that  heretofore  have  not  been  thought  possible  in  this  class 
of  cover  paper.  They  print  without  breaking  down  the  type  or  batter- 
ing the  engravings  or  plates.  Here  is  a new  leather  finished  cover 
paper  of  superior  strength,  made  with  a rag  content,  and  uniform  in 
thickness,  which  has  the  good  working,  inking  and  printing  qualities 
one  naturally  expects  in  any  fine  cover  paper. 

Morocco  Covers,  are  exquisitely  colored  in  nine  beautiful,  mottled 
shades,  fast  to  light.  They  are  made  20  x 26 — 90,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing colors : Barcelona,  Madrid,  Malaga,  Granada,  Tangier,  Toledo, 
Seville,  Cadiz,  and  Oran. 


KNOWLTON  BROTHERS,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

KAMARGO  MILLS 


FOUNDED  1808 


PRINTED  ON  MOROCCO  COVER,  MALAGA,  20  * 26—90 
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Printed  on  lidrrnatltmal 


Printed  on  INTERNATIONAL  COVERS,  Horizon  Blue,  20  x 26 — 65  lb. 


Tangible 

Advertising 

Printed  on  Juternalfotral  ffirotts 


AMONG  all  of  the  unsolved  advertis- 
ing problems  for  your  business, 
- and  our  business,  and  all  the  the- 
ories and  conflicting  opinions,  stands  out 
one  fact  incontestable — Direct  Advertis- 
ing is  Tangible  Advertising. 

The  merchant  or  manufacturer  who  uses 
an  announcement,  folder,  broadside, 
mailing  card,  letter,  booklet  or  catalog 
gets  something  tangible  for  his  money. 


He  gets  something  just  as  real  and  sub- 
stantial as  the  goods  or  machines  he  has 
to  sell. 

Buyers  of  products  that  sell  for  any  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  are  limited  to 
certain  definite  and  restricted  classes  of 
the  total  population — are  limited  by  in- 
comes, by  trades,  by  professions,  or  by 
some  other  simple  classification — and 
hard-headed  business  men  with  expensive 
machines  and  quality  products  to  sell  are 
not  interested  in  general  publicity,  blue 
sky  or  intangibility.  They  solve  their 
advertising  problem  with  a mailing  list 
of  people  who  are  actual  prospects  for  the 
goods  or  machines  they  have  to  sell. 

These  self-reliant  merchants  or  manufac- 
turers send  their  printed  salesmen  direct 
through  the  mails  only  to  people  who 
have  the  money  and  the  need  to  buy  their 
products.  They  eliminate  all  waste  cir- 
culation. They  advertise  definitely  and 
completely  where  they  want  to  advertise, 
when  they  want  to  advertise. 

Wherever  this  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer’s Direct  Tangible  Advertisement 


goes,  it  is  his  exclusive  messenger.  It 
speaks  alone  for  him.  It  is  his  representa- 
tive and  printed  salesman. 


Direct  from  the  maker  or  seller  of  the 
goods  to  an  actual  prospective  buyer! 
Exclusive  advertising  for  each 
advertiser,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  circulation  waste ! 

This  is  the  fundamen- 
tal and  economically 
sound  method  of 
reaching  prospects 
direct  by  mail. 

This  is  Direct 
and  Tangible 
Advertising. 


Cowers 


increase  the  effectiveness  of  Direct,  Tan- 
gible Advertising,  and  help  the  printer 
keep  down  the  cost.  They  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  broadsides,  folders,  an- 
nouncements, and  booklet  and  pamphlet 
covers  because  their  smooth,  velvety, 
antique  finish  takes  a perfect  impression 
from  type  and  engravings,  and  because 


their  eight  attractive  shades  are  particu- 
larly suited  for  striking  color  treatment. 

The  subtle  colors  of  International  Covers 
give  greater  latitude  for  the  ingenuity  of 
the  printer  or  the  artist.  They  offer  neu- 
tral backgrounds  which  may  be  made 
cool  or  warm,  light  or  dark,  as  the  user 
may  choose.  A green  or  blue  colored 
ink  casts  over  them  a pleasant  glow  of 
warmth,  a red  or  yellow  shade  may  be 
used  to  produce  a frosty  sheen. 

And  International  Covers  keep  down  the 
paper  cost  of  Direct,  Tangible  Advertis- 
ing because  they  are  sold  at  a very  low 
price.  They  also  will  help  you  to  keep 
down  the  printing  cost  because  they  print 
without  making  any  trouble  for  the  prin- 
ter with  his  inks  and  his  makeready. 

Smashing  broadsides,  striking  folders, 
beautiful  announcements,  and  attractive 
and  interesting  booklet  and  pamphlet 
covers  are  economical,  and  easy  and 
practical  to  secure  on  these  printable 
International  Covers. 

International  Covers  are  made  20  x 26 — 
50  and  65  and  23  x 33 — 73  and  95  in 
seven  colors  and  white.  This  announce- 
ment is  printed  on  Horizon  Blue,  Interna- 
tional. The  other  colors  are  White,  Cafe, 
Maduro,  Green,  Cobalt,  Stucco  Gray,  and 
Indo  Gray.  Use  our  return  card  to  secure 
a sample  book  of  low  priced,  good-print- 
ing International  Covers,  and  also  to  se- 
cure some  samples  of  our  own  advertising 
folders  and  broadsides  printed  on  this 
paper. 


Distributors  of 

International  Contis 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Fischel  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
ALLENTOWN,  PA.,  J.  A.  Rupp  Paper  Co. 
BALTIMORE,  MD„  Henry  D.  Mentzel  & Co. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  Stephens  & Co. 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA..  The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y„  Holland  Paper  Co. 

BURLINGTON,  VT.,  H.  J.  Shanley  & Co.,  Inc. 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  Western  Newspaper  Union 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Parker,  Thomas  & Tucker  Paper  Co. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  James  White  Paper  Co. 
CINCINNATI,  0.,  The  Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 
CLEVELAND,  0.,  The  Union  Paper  & Twine  Co. 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C.,  Epes-Fitzgerald  Paper  Co. 
COLUMBUS,  0.,  The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
CUMBERLAND,  MD.,  Tri-State  Paper  Co. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  Pratt  Paper  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  Seaman-Patrick  Paper  Co. 
DULUTH,  MINN.,  Zenith  City  Paper  Co. 
EDMONTON,  ALB.,  Clark  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y.,  Horwitz  Brothers 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.,  Quimby-Kain  Paper  Co. 
HARRISBURG,  PA.,  Donaldson  Paper  Co. 
HARTFORD,  CONN.,  Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 
HOLYOKE,  MASS.,  Judd  Paper  Co. 

HONOLULU,  H.  T.,  Honolulu  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  The  Paper  Supply  Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Co. 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  T.  G.  Miller  & Sons  Paper  Co. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  Antietam  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Midwestern  Paper  Co. 
KNOXVILLE,  TENN.,  A.  A.  A.  Paper  Co. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.,  Little  Rock  Bag  & Paper  Co. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  Southeastern  Paper  Co. 

MANILA,  P.  I.,  J.  P.  Heilbronn  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  The  E.  A.  Bouer  Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  McClellan  Paper  Co. 
MONTREAL,  QUE.,  W.  V.  Dawson,  Ltd. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  Clements  Paper  Co. 


NEWARK,  N.  J.,  Samuel  W.  Bloom  & Co. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  New  Haven  Paper  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  The  Diem  & Wing  Paper  Co. 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  Forest  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Vernon  Bros.  & Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Whitehead  & Alliger  Co. 
NORFOLK,  VA.,  Old  Dominion  Paper  Co. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  Kansas  City  Paper  House 
OMAHA,  NEB.,  Field-Hamilton-Smith  Paper  Co. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  D.  L.  Ward  Co. 
PITTSBURG,  PA.,  The  Chatfield  & Woods  Co. 
PORTLAND,  ME.,  C.  H.  Robinson  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  Blake,  McFall  Co. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  John  Carter  & Co.,  Inc. 
PUEBLO,  COLO.,  The  Colorado  Paper  Co. 
READING,  PA.,  M.  J.  Earl 
RICHMOND,  VA.,  Virginia  Paper  Co. 

ROANOKE,  VA.,  CaldweU-Sites  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y„  R.  M.  Myers  & Co. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS.,  San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  Blake,  Moffitt  & Towne 
SCRANTON,  PA.,  Megargee  Brothers 
SEATTLE,  WASH.,  American  Paper  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASH.,  Spokane  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  Springfield  Paper  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MO.,  Springfield  Paper  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Acme  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  J.  & F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 
TACOMA,  WASH.,  Tacoma  Paper  & Stationery  Co. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO,  The  Commerce  Paper  Co. 
TORONTO,  ONT.,  The  Buntin,  Reid  Co. 

UTICA,  N.  Y.,  Bowes  Bros.,  Inc. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

WHEELING,  W.  VA.,  Clarke  Paper  Co. 

WINNIPEG,  MAN.,  Clark  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd. 

YORK,  PA.,  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co.  of  Pa. 
ZANESVILLE,  OHIO,  State  Paper  Co. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND,  John  Robertson 


CHEMICAL  PAPER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


MAKERS  OF 


SERVICE  LINES 
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POST  CARD 

Advertisers  Paper  Mills 

TA\LOR-LOGAN  CO.,  Papermakers 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


Hammermill  Paper  Company 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 
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POST  CARD 

On  International  Service 


Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.  j Hampshire  Paper  Company 

Holyoke,  Mass.  ; South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

Attention  Advertising  Division  i 
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POST  CARD 

Crocker-McElwain  Company 


Knowlton  Brothers,  Inc. 


Holyoke,  Mass. 


Watertown,  N.  Y. 
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Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 
501  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Millers  Falls  Paper  Company 

Millers  Falls,  Mass. 
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HAMMERMILL  PAPER  CO.  J 

ERIE,  PA.  Date \ 

Gentlemen : « 

Please  send  your  book  “PRINTING  GETS  THINGS  \ 

DONE”  to  ‘ 


Position 

Firm 

Business 

Street City 

D.  A.,  June,  1922 


Date 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  CO. 

So.  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

p ENTLEMEN : Kindly  mail  me  samples  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond 
^ in  all  colors. 

Mr 

Firm  Name  

City 

State  

D.  A.,  June,  1922 


© 

Gentlemen : 

We  are  constantly  using  cover  papers  of  the  better 
grades,  and  should  like  to  see  the  full  line  of  colors  in 
Morocco  Cover. 


The  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CABINET  interests  us.  Please 
send  descriptive  folder  prices  and  nearest  agent’s  name. 

Shall  we  tell  you  how  we  can  help  you  sell  them? 

Do  you  want  sample  sheets  and  envelopes  in  both  sizes? 


Name  

Company  

Address  

D.  A.,  June,  1922 

— jg 


CHEMICAL  PAPER  MFG.  CO. 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

GENTLEMEN  : Please  send  scoring  and  embossing  specimen  of 
INTERNATIONAL  COVERS  ( ),  Sample  Books,  and  ( ) 

other  literature  which  will  help  me  to  judge  the  value  of  INTER- 
NATIONAL COVERS. 

Please  send  your  specimen  sample  book  of  INTERWOVEN 
COVERS — also  miniature  samples  and  other  literature. 

Name  

Company 

Address  


Makers  of 

D.  A.,  Vol.  8,  No.  4 


Service  Lines 


" 


Crocker-McElwain  Company 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 


T) LEASE  send  us  copy  of  your  “Actual  Commercial 
Halftone  Letterheads  ” book. 


Firm  Name 
Your  Name 


c Address  

c 

* D.  A.,  Vol.  8,  No.  4 

C 

D.  A.,  June,  1922  t 


©Li 
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PLEASE  send  us 
Deerfield  Bond. 


a specimen  of  color  printing  on  Old 


Name  

Company 

Address 

D.  A.,  June,  1922 


pLEASE  send  us  your  SYSTEMS  BOND  specimen  book  showing 
a number  of  attractive  letterheads,  envelopes,  forms,  checks,  and 
other  specimens,  done  by  letterpress,  line  cut  and  halftone  printing, 
die  stamping  and  photogravure. 


Company  

Street 

City State 

Signed  by 

D.  A.,  June,  1922 


Printed  on  Best  Plate  Finish  Post  Card,  Buff.  22i  x 284  — 130  lb. 
Made  by  Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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POST  CARD 


Neenah  Paper  Co. 

Neenah , Wisconsin 


POST  CARD 


Strathmore  Paper  Company 

Mittineague , Mass. 


STRATHMORE  PAPER  CO. 

Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

TXLEASE  send  me  a Bay  Path  Cover  sample  book  and 
the  Cooper  broadside. 

Name  

Company  -tjfi 

Address  

D.  A.,  June,  1922 


□ Old  Council  Tree  Bond, 

□ Resolute  Ledger. 

□ Send  full  sheet  samples. 
Grade Sub.  No.  . 


□ Success  Bond.  ° Stonewall  Linen  Ledger 
D Chieftain  r>ond. 


□ Send  sample  books. 
. . Color 


Name 

Company- 

Address 
D.  A.,  June,  1922 


TILESTON  & HOLLINGSWORTH  CO. 
49  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


QENTLEMEN  : Please  send  samples  for  our  files. 


Name  

Company 

Address 


CRANE  & CO. 
DALTON,  MASS. 


TILESTON  & HOLLINGSWORTH  CO. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  CO. 
SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASS. 


CROCKER-MCELWAIN  CO, 
HOLYOKE,  MASS 


GEO.  W.  WHEELWRIGHT  PAPER  CO. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


KNOWLTON  BROTHERS, 
WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


PAPER  MAKERS’  ADVERTISING  CLUB 

MEMBERS  AND  THEIR  TRADEMARKS 


DILL  & COLLINS  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ADVERTISERS  PAPER  MILLS 
HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


©uq)  ©m^Fflin® 

MILLERS  FALLS  PAPER  CO. 
MILLERS  FALLS,  MASS. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  BECKETT  PAPER  CO. 
HAMILTON,  OHIO 


NEENAH  PAPER  CO. 
NEENAH,  WISCONSIN 


GILBERT  PAPER  CO. 
MENASHA,  WIS. 


CHEMICAL  PAPER  MFG.  CO. 
HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


STRATHMORE  PAPER  CO. 
MITTINEAGUE,  MASS. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  CO. 
ERIE,  PA. 


Printed  on  Interwoven  Covers,  Gold,  23  x 33—190.  Made  by 


Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Co., 


Holyoke,  Mass. 


